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CAUTION.—Beware of Counterfeits adopting the Title, 
WillLE SOUND TEETH, FRAGRANT BREATH, HEALTHY GUMS to OLD AG : 


LE OR =e JEWSBURY and BROWN’§ 
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See Oriental 
a | oothPast 


Caution.—The ONLY GENUINE is signed by 
JEWSBURY and BROWN. 
Pots, Is. Gd. and 2s. Gd. All Chemists. 
SIXTY YEARS IN USE. CLIMATE PROQ 


PANCREATIC EMULSION «2: 
THe ESSENTIAL NUTRIMENT | 


CONSUMPTION, WASTING, de. 


SAVORY & MOORE, Lonpon. 


In Bottles, 2s. 6d., 4s. 6d., and 8s. each, obtainable of Chemists everywhere. 








MEASLE 
PROMOTES 


THE HEALTHY SMALL POX& 
A LUXURY 

FOR THE BAT 

iNVALUABLE 


FOR THE — 
THE ONLY our tescaurise ind 
SOA P waiTist MEDICAL ated AR: 


KEATINGS _ WRICHTS & 


MOST EFFECTIVEIN een 
DISEASES: chooar} 


TABLETS ETS 6al/- 


SOLO EVERYWH ER al/ 


RECOMMENDED BY 
« THE MEDICAL FACULTY, 


J TILE BEST IN THE 
MARKET. 


** EDINBURGH” 


SOLD BY MOST SHOULD BE 
DEALERS IN IN EVERY 
TOWN AND COUNTRY HOUSEHOLD. 


If any difficulty in procuring supplies, 


nearest Agent’s name will Le given 
on application to 
Hrap Orrick: BEAVERBANK, EDINBURGH. 
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communications respecting Advertisements should be addressed to Mr. BROWNE, 8, George Yard, Lombard St., London, E.C. 


0S LER § CH N As a 
“The Visitor to London who 
ves without seeing the Show 
of Messrs. Osler has missed 
e of the sights of the —— 
Vide Lanp AND WATER, 


FLOWER STANDS, TABLE ORNAMENTS, BOWLS AND VASES IN GLASS AND CHINA. 


‘LAMPS —Newest Designs with Latest" Improvements. 


CHANDELIERS FOR GAS & CANDLES. ELECTRICAL FITTINGS. 


SLER’S SHOW A 100 OXFORD-ST.,W. 


ry 33 PRIZE MEDALS 


-Pure: awarded to the Firm 
‘Concentrated: 


“LOCOS: acrecserenreninliees 
S. FRY & SONS, BRISTOL LONDON & SYDNEY W.‘ NN. S. W. 


EXTRACT GOLD MEDAL AWARDED, INTERNATIONAL HEALTH EXHIBITION. 




































DELICIOUS and 
PRIVATE HIGHLY 
LETTER. nit E 


*The Infant was 
ry delicate; our 
ical adviser 
rdered your 
‘ood. The result {/* 
@ short time 
as wonderful; \“ 
little fellow 
w strong and 
and is now in 
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—in fact, “the 
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is distinguished 
Ls \ from others by 
Sah ie the ease with 
ve which it can be 
Wie) digested and 
absorbed. 
“Retained when 
all other Foods 
are rejected, It 
is invaluabie,’ 
London Medical 
% Record. 
NGER’S FOOD is sold in Tins at 1s. 6d., 2s. 6d., and 5s., by Chemists, &c., everywhere, or Free by Parcels 
Post from MOTTERSHEAD & CO. (S. Paine & F. B. Bencer), 7, Exchange Street, Manchester. 
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“Tue PERFECTION or Dress Fasrics,” 
says THE COURT JOURNAL. 


DRESS FABRICS 
GENTLEWOMEN. 


TRADE MARK: 
THE VARNISHED BOARD. 
To be obtained from leading Drapers. 


nell Ear ee Toe 





All in search of Health should wear { 


HARN ESS’ ELECTROPATHIC BELT ADVICE 


It generates a mild continuous current of E'ectricity, Produces no 
Shock, is Comfortable and Soothing to Wear, and Cures the most 
obstinate cases of 
RHEUMATISM, PARALYSIS, SPINAL COMPLAINTS, 
NERVOUS AFFECTIONS, SLEEPLESSNESS, LIVER AND 
KIDNEY DISEASES, FUNCTIONAL DISORDERS, 
LADIES’ AILMENTS, ETC. 








“Thousands of TFostimentols) 


RECEIVED, SIMILAR TO THE FOLLOWING! 


— Dept A. A. James, Esq., FRILLS, 
Chapel Koad, Lower Norwood, London, S.t.,writes : *] 
have obtained great benefit from wearing yourEleciro- 


pathic Appliances. The pains in my head have left 
me, and I feel stronger both generally and locally.” 


LIVER COMPLAINT.—Zarry Close, k'sq., 72, 
Cambridge street, Pimlico, London, S.W., 
writes: “It has effected a positive cure.” 

LADIES’ AILMENTS.—Mrs. Crawshaw, 3, 
Princes Mansions, Victoria Sireet, London, 
S.W., writes: “Your Electropathic Appli- 
ances have cured me of the most acute form 
of nervous prostration.” 


Mr c B HARNESS, the Company’s Consulting 
MEpicaAL ELECTRICIAN, may be consulted daily, per- 
sonally or by letter (without charge). Residents at a 
distance, and those unable to avail themselves of a 
personal consultation, are invited to write for a Private 
Advice Form, sent post free on application. 


Notz OnLy ApDDRESs— 


"Company, Limited: | Ody OAFORD BT., ON... 
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MR. MURRAY’S LIST. 


Standard Works. 


Half-a-Crown each Vol. 
George Borrow’s Works. 
Tue Brsce IN Span. [ April. 
Tue GYPSIES OF SPAIN. 
[Vay. 
[June. 
[July. 
[August. 


LAVENGRO. 
RoMANY Rye. 
WILp WALES. 


Four Shillings each Vol. 


Grote’s History of Greece. 
With Portrait and Plans. 
12 vols. post 8vo. 


Dean Milman’s Histories. 
I. Tue Jews. 3 vols. 


Il. Earty CuRIsTIANITY. 
3 vols. 


Ill. Latry CHRISTIANITY. 
9 vols. 


Hallam’s Histories. 

I. Enctand. 3 vols, 
Il. THe Mrppie 
3 vols. 

ill, Lirerary 

EvuRopE. 


AGEs. 


History oF 
4 vols. 


Five Shillings cach Vol. 


Earl Stanhope’s History 
of England. 

I, Frou THE ACCESSION OF 
Querxs AwNNeE to the 
‘TREATY OF VERSAILLES. 
9 vols. 


Six Shillings each Vol. 
Dean Stanley’s Works. 


Crown Svo. 
Tae Jewisu Cnurcu. Por- 
trait and Maps. 3 vols. 
THe FEasTerN CHURCH. 
Maps. 

MemorIALS OF CANTER- 
BuRY. Illustrations, 
Lire or Dr. ARNoLD. Por- 

trait. 2 vols, 
CaRISTIAN INSTITUTIONS, 
Essays ON QUESTIONS OF 
CHURCH AND STATE, 
Canon Robertson’s His- 


tory of the Christian Church. 
8 vols, 


Lord Campbell’s Biogra- 
phies, 
THE Lorp CHANCELLORS. 
10 vols. 
Tue Cuter Justices, 4 vols. 


Hon. J. L. Motley’s 
Works, 
THE Unirep NeTHERLANDS. 
Portraits. 4 vols, 
JOHN OF BARNEVELD, IIlus- 
trations, 2 vols, 





Booxs to READ. 


+ 
Now ready. (1230 pp.) 2 Vols. Medium 8vo. 50s. 


THE HOLY BIBLE; tHe Arocryrna, 
WITH AN EXPLANATORY AND CritTicaL Com- 
MENTARY, AND A REVISION OF THE TRANSLA- 
TION. By the following Clergy of the Anglican 
Church. Edited by Henry Wace, D.D. 


IRELAND: vue Cavses or 17s Present 
CONDITION, AND THE MEASURES PROPOSED FOR 
its Improvement. By Eanrt Grey, K.G, 
Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


SOCIETY IN ROME UNDER THE 
CHSARS. By Wm. Ratrn Inver, M.A., 
Fellow at King’s College, Cambridge. Crown 
8vo. 6s, 


SIR HENRY LAYARD’S EARLY AD- 
VENTURES IN PERSIA, SUSIANA, AND 
BABYLONIA. Map and Illustrations. 2 vols. 
Crown 8vo. 24s. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY 
OF THE NEW TESTAMENT, anv awn Ix- 
VESTIGATION INTO MODERN BibiicaL Criticism. 
Third Edition. Svo. 16s. 


MAJOR LAWRENCE, F.L.S. A Novel. 
By the Hon. Emity 
‘Hurrish.” At all Libraries. 
3 vols. 31s. 6d. 


TOO LATE FOR GORDON AND 
KHARTOUM. By A. MacponaLtp. Maps 
and Plans. Crown 8vo. 12s. 


VIRGIL IN ENGLISH VERSE. 


Eclogues and JEneid Books I-VI. By Lorp 
Justice Str CuarLes BowrEN. Map and Fron- 
tispiece. Crown Svo. 12s. 


Crown 8vo. 


WEALTH AND WELFARE: An Ex- 
amination of the Effect of our National Trade 
Policy. By Hastincs BerKeELey. Crown 8vo. 
6s. 


GEOGRAPHICAL ETYMOLOGY: A 
Dictionary of Place Names giving their Deriva- 
tions. By C. Brackre. Revised and Enlarged 
Edition. Crown 8vo. 7s. 


LIFE OF DR. WILLIAM CAREY, 
Shoemaker and Missionary. Professor at Fort 
William, Calcutta. 1761-1834. By GrorGe 
Sairn, LL.D. Popular Edition. Portrait and 
lilustrations. Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


SERMONS AND ADDRESSES TO 


CHILDREN. By the late Dean Sranvey. 
Post 8vo. 3s. 6d. 





Law tess, Author of 


LIFE OF 


CHARLES DARWIN, 


AND NEW EDITIONS OF 
HIS WORKS, 
SEVENTH THOUSAND, 
With Portraits, 3 vols., §vo., 36s. 
The Life and Letters of 
Charles Darwin, F.R.S. 
With an Autobiographical 
Chapter. Edited by his Son, 
Francis Darwin, F.R.S. 
NEW LIBRARY EDITIONS. 
The Origin of Species 
by Means of Natural Se- 


lection. Large Type Edition. 
(760 pp.) 2 vols. 12s, 


The Descent of Man, 
and Selection in Relation 
to Sex. Large Type Edition. 
(900 pp.) 2 vols. 15s. 


CHEAPER, AND UNIFORM 
EDITIONS. 
A Naturalist’s Voyage 
round the World. 7s. 6d. 
The Origin of Species. 6s. 


The Fertilization of 
Orchids by Insects. 75. 6d. 


Variation of Animals 
and Plants under Do- 
mestication. 2 vols. 15s. 


The Descent of Man. 
7s. 6d. 


Expression of the Emo- 
tions in Man and Ani- 
mals. [In the press. 


Movements and Habits 
of Climbing Plants, 6s. 


Effects of Cross and 
Self-fertilisation in the 
Vegetable Kingdom. 92. 


Plants. 


Insectivorous 
. {In the press. 


98 


Different Forms of 
Flowers on Plants of the 
same species. 7s. 6d. 


Power of Movement in 
Plants. 9s. [Jn the press. 


Formation of Vegetable 
Mould through the Action 
of Worms. 6s. 


Life of Erasmus Dar- 
lwin, New Edition. 7s. 64. 





JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 
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MESSRS. LONGMANS & 60.’S LIST. 


NEW BOOK BY MR. FROUDE. 
THE ENGLISH IN THE WEST INDIES; or, the Bow of Ulysses, 


By James A. Froupg. With 9 Illustrations from Ske'ches by the Aether. 1 vol. 8vo. 18s. 
CHEAPER ISSUE OF THE GREVILLE MEMOIRS IN EIGHT MONTHLY VOLUMES. 
A JOURNAL OF THE REIGNS OF KING GEORGE IV, 


KING WILLIAM IV., and QUEEN VICTORIA. By the late CHartes C. F. Grevittz, Esq., Clerk of 
the Council to those Sovereigns. Edited by Henry Reeve, C.B., D.C.L. (8 vols.) Vols. I. to IV, 
Crown 8vo. 6s. each. 


THE LONG WHITE MOUNTAIN;; or, a Journey in Manchuria, 


with some Account of the History, People, Administration, and Religion of that Country. By H. E. M, 
James, of Her Majesty’s Bombay Civil Service. With a Map, 10 Full-page Illustrations, and 28 Illustrations 
in the Text. 8vo. 245. 


PAPERS, LITERARY, SCIENTIFIC, &c. By the late FLEEeminc 
Jenkin, F.R.S., LL.D., Professor of Engineering in the University of Edinburgh. Edited by Srpney 
Cotvin, M.A., and J. A. Ewina, F.R.S. With a Memoir by Rosert Louis Si &vENSON; a Portrait of 
FLEEMING JENKIN from a Photograph, and 15 Illustrations from Sketches by FLEEMING JENKIN. 2 vols. 
8vo. 325. 


THE CORRESPONDENCE OF SIR HENRY TAYLOR, 


Author of “ Philip van Artevelde.” Edited by Professor Enwakp DowveEN. 1 vol. 8vo. 16s. [/” a few days. 


OUR SENTIMENTAL JOURNEY THROUGH FRANCE 
AND ITALY. By Josrepn and ExizAnetH Rorins PenneLt. With a Map and 120 IIlustrations by 
JosErH PENNELL. Crown 8vo. 6s. cloth, or vegetable vellum. 

LARGE PAPER EDITION (112 Copies only printed). Price can be obtained through the Booksellers. 


THE STORY OF CREATION: a Plain Account of Evolution. By 


Epwarp Ctopp, Author of ‘‘ The Childhood of the World,” &c. With 77 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


THE PIONEERS AND PROGRESS of ENGLISH FARMING. 


By Row anp E, ProtuEero. Crown 8vo. 5s. 


PRACTICAL SOCIALISM: Essays on Social Reform. By the Rev. 
S. A. BARNeTT, M.A., Vicar of St. Jude’s, Whitechapel, and Henrietta O. BARNETT. — es 
THE RELIGIOUS SENTIMENTS OF THE HUMAN MIND. 


By Danie, GrREENLEAF Tuompson, Author of “ A System of Psychology,” &c. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


ADDRESSES and LECTURES. By Georce ALEXANDER MACFARREY, 


Professor of Music in the University of Cambridge, and Prit ncipal of the Royal Academy of Music. With a 
Portrait. Crown 8vo. 6s. 6d. 


BALLADS OF BOOKS. Edited by Anprew Lanc. Fcap. 8vo. 6s. 


“*With those outward graces dear to book-lovers this volume has besides the more enduring charm given by 
god taste and the skill of experts used in the selection.”—Scotsman. 


HISTORY OF PRUSSIA UNDER feaenesing- 3 THE GREAT. 


, Professor in Cornell University. Vol. I. 1740-1745. Vol. II. 1745-1756. Crown 8vo. 185, 


WEATHER CHARTS AND STORM WARNINGS. By Rosert 
a Scotr, M.A., F.R.S., Secretary to the Meteorological Council. With 3 Plates and sg Diagrams. ‘Third 
Fdition, Revised and Enlarged. Crown 8vo. 6s, 
**We all at tumes look at the weather-charts that appear in the newspapers, but few can understand them 
In this work a simple explanation is given, with some account of the materials available for weather study.”— 
Army and Navy Gazette. 


THE BLACK POODLE, and other Stories. By F. Anstey, Author 
of *“‘ Vice Versa.” With Frontispiece by G. Du Mavkier and Initial Letters by the Author. New and 
Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo., 2s. boards ; 2s. 6d. cloth. 


TWO NEW NOVELS. 
THE ISLAND: an Adventure of a Person of Quality. By RicHarp 


WHITEING. | Crown 8vo. 6s. 
**The author’s style has an elegance which gives the best effect to the vigour of his thought. Such good 
work is ra s modern satire goes. ‘he book, though grit nly humorous on occasions, has the strength waich 


comes of ea ness and a touch of the ingignation which drove the Roman poct to make verses. It is a 


powerful book, and should be wizely read.” —Scotsman. 


MARAHUNA: a Romance. By H. B. Marriorr Watson. Crown $vo. 6s. 
[/2z a few days. 

















Lonpon: LONGMANS, GREEN AND CO, 
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SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & C0.'S 
SPRING ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


NOW READY. 


WILLIAM I. AND THE GERMAN EMPIRE: a Biographical and Historical 
Sketch. By G. Barner Suirx. New and Cheaper Edition. The Life of the Emperor William will be 
brought down to the day of his death. Crown 8vo. cloth. 3s. 6d, 


FREDERICK III.,. CROWN PRINCE OF GERMANY: a Diary. 
* Sameae of extreme interest.”—Academy. 


LOW’S POCKET ENCYCLOPZEDIA: a Compendium of General Knowledge for 


Ready Reference. 1206 columns; upwards of Twenty-five Thousand References. Imperial 16mo. cut edges, 
with Plates, cloth. 3s. 6d. ; 
“ Very correct and trustworthy.”—Standard. 


BEFORE THE CURFEW, and other Poems, chiefly occasional. 
Wenvetyt Hotmes. Crown 8vo, cloth. 

HISTORY OF PORTUGAL. From the Commencement of the Monarchy to the Reign 
of Alfonso III. By Epwarp McMvurpo. Compiled from Portuguese Histories. Demy 8vo. cloth. 21s, 

HANDBOOK OF SURGERY. By Dr. F. Esmancu. 


from the Third German Edition, by KR, Farquuar Curtis, M.D. 
binding. 24s. 


SONGS OF THE BIRDS. By the Rev. E. A. Evans. 


Illustrations, crown 8vo. cloth. 


LIFE OF MAURY (COMR. M. F.). Compiled by his Daughter, D. F. Maury-Corsr. 
Edited by Mr. Clements Markuam,C.B. Demy 8vo. cloth. 

NEAR AND FAR: an Angler's Sketches of Home Sport and Colonial Life. By Witi1am 
Senior (“ Red Spinner”), Angling Editor of the Field, Author of ** Waterside Sketches,” Kc. Crown 8vo, 
cloth. 

THE LAND OF THE PINK PEARL; or, Recollections of Life in the Bahamas. 
By L. D. Powes, late Circuit Justice in the Bahama Islands. 1 vol. demy 8vo. with Map, cloth. 10s. 6d. 

LONDON OF TO-DAY, 1888. By C. Fourth year of publication. 
Numerous Lllustrations, Crown 8vo, cloth. 3s. 6d. 

THE FIGHTING VERES: an Historical Biography of Sir Francis Vere and Lord Vere, 
his Brother, leading Generals in the Netherlands when England was aiding the Dutck. Demy 8vo. cloth 
extra. 18s. 

PICTURES OF EAST ANGLIAN LIFE. By Dr. P. H. Emerson. 

EDITION DE LUXE, limited to 75 numbered copies, size 17 by 134, bound in vellum, with green morocco 
back, black and gold decorations, 32 Plates in Photogravure on India, and 15 Blocks on Japanese, text printed on 
best hand-made paper, price to Subscribers, Seven Guineas. 

ORDINARY EDITION, limited to 500 copies, printed on best white paper, Plates on fine plate paper, hand- 
some cloth binding, with leather backs, price to Subscribers, Five Guineas. 
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Small Svo. 


By Dr. OLIvER 


An entirely New Translation 
With 647 lllustrations, demy 8vo., leather 


New Edition. With numerous 


E. Pascoe. 





Ty PY T 4N a 
NEW NOVELS. 

BLACK (W.)—ADVENTURES OF A HOUSE BOAT. By Wiitam Buacs. 
3 vols. crown 8vo. (Will be published in June. 

CABLE (G. W.)—BONAVENTURE: a Prose Pastoral of Acadian Louisiana. Crown 
8vo. cloth. 63. 

GIBBON (C.)}—BEYOND COMPARE: a Story by Cuantes Gippoy, Author of 
“Queen of the Meadow,” * Clare of Claresmede,” &c. 3 vols. crown 8vo. cloth, 

HOEY (F. C.)—A STERN CHASE. By Mrs. Hory. Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo. 
cloth. 6s. (New Addition to “* Low’s Standard Novels.”) 

RUSSELL (W. C.)—THE FROZEN PIRATE. By W. Cxuark RvsseExt. 
Edition, with Illustrations. Crown 8vv. cloth. 6s. 

STOCKTON (F. R.)—THE DUSANTES. Sequel to “The Casting Away of Mrs. Lecks 
and Mrs. Aleshine,” &c. By F. R. Srockrox. Post 8vo. paper boards. 1s. 


THOMSON (J.) AND HARRIS-SMITH.—ULU: an African Romance. By Josrrn 


THoMson, Author of “ Through Masai Land,” &c.; and Miss Harnis-SmirH, 2 vols. crown svo. 12s, 


Cheaper 





LONDON: 


SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, SEARLE, AND RIVINGTON, Luuren, 
ST. DUNSTAN’S HOUSE, FETTER LANE, FLEET STREET. 
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NERVOUS EXHAUSTION. 


ULVERMACHER’S WORLD-FAMED GALVANIC BELTS, 


for the cure of Nervous ExHAUsTION AND DeEBILitTy, have received Testimonials from 


three Physicians to Her Majesty the Queen, and over Forty Members of the Royal College of 
Physicians of London. ' 


The distressing symptoms of Nervous Exhaustion and Debility are speedily removed 
by means of PULVERMACHER’S WORLD-FAMED GALVANIC BELTS, 
which are so arranged as to convey a powerful electric current direct to the affected parts, 
gradually stimulating and strengthening all the nerves and muscles, and speedily arresting 
all symptoms of waste and decay. 

Dr. Vines, Fellow of the Royal College of Physicians, writes 19th September, 1885 :— 
‘Having used Mr. Pulvermacher’s Belts for many years, in the course of medical practice, I 
am in a position to speak of their great value as a curative agent in cases of nervous disease 


or functional malady where electricity is likely to be serviceable. I am entirely convinced of 
their efficacy.” 


Dr. C. Handfield Jones, F.R.C.P., F.R.S., Physician to St. Mary’s Hospital, says :— 
I am satisfied that Mr. Pulvermacher is an honest and earnest labourer in the field of 
science, and I think he deserves to meet with every encouragement from the profession and 
scientific men.” 
Dr. Golding Bird, M.D., Physician, Guy’s Hospital, says :—‘‘I can hardly recommend 
Mr, Pulvermacher’s invention too strongly to the notice of my medical brethren.” 











For full Price List and Particulars, see new Pamphlet, “Gatvanism: Nature’s Cuier 
REsTORER OF IMPAIRED VITAL Eneray.” Post free from 


PULVERMAGHER’S GALVANIC ESTABLISHMENT, 


194, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. 


HOP BITTERS. 


If you are a man of business or labourer, weakened by the strain of your duties, avoid stimulants, and take 


HOP BITTERS. 


If you are a man of letters, toiling over your midnight work, to restore brain and nerve waste, take 


HOP BITTERS. 


If you are suffering from over-eating or drinking, any indiscretion or dissipation, take 


HOP BITTERS. 


If you are married or single, old or young, rich or poor, suffering from poor health or languishing on a bed 


sickness, take HOP BITTERS. 


Whoever you are, wherever you are, whenever you feel that your system needs cleansing, toning or stimulating, 


without intoxicating, one bottle of HOP BITTERS 


will do more good than £5 in all other medicines or doctor’s visits. ss 
Have you dyspepsia, kidney or urinary complaint, disease of the stomach, bowels, blood, liver, or nerves: 


You will be cured if you take HOP BITTERS. 


If you have flatulency, rheumatism, or gout, or are simply ailing, are weak and low-spirited, try it! Ask your 


chemist or druggist for HOP BITTERS. 
It may Save your Life. It has Saved Hundreds. 
FOR SALE BY ALL CHEMISTS AND DRUGGISTS. 


CScAUTION TO THe LYLvUBiLIc. 

BEWARE OF SPURIOUS and FREQUENTLY DANGEROUS SUBSTITUTES OFTEN PALMED OFF 
for HOP BITTERS, Examine your purchase and see Green Hop Cluster Label on square amber-coloured Bottle, ane 
the words, “ Dr. Soule’s” blown on the glass. To be had at all respectable Chemists’ and Medicine Vendors’. Manu- 
factured only by the Hop Bitters Company (Limited), 41, Farringdon Road, London, E.C. 

We guarantee the purity of Hop Bitters, and will give One Thousand Pounds to any Person who shall prove that 
we use avy materials except the purest and most select Hops, combined with vegetable ingredients of recognised 
medicinal property, and prepared on scientific principles, without the introduction of any artificial colouring matter. 

BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 
Genuine only in Square Amber-Coloured’ Bottles, with the words “ Dr, Soule’s” blown in the glass. 
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M. ZOLA’S MUCH-DISCUSSED NOVEL. 
° In crown 8vo., with Frontispiece by H. Gray, price 6s, 
THE SOIL. (La Terre.) By Ewe Zoxa. 
“Every page of this book yields evidences of careful study.”—St. James’s Gazette. 
New Novel by the Author of “The Ironmaster.” At all the Libraries. 


WILL. (Volonté.) By Grorces Onver. 


RECENTLY PUBLISHED MASTERPIECES OF FRENCH FICTION. 


In demy 8vo., Illustrated with Ten Full-page Etchings by C. Courtry, price 7s, 6d, 
THE BOHEMIANS OF THE LATIN QUARTER (Scines de la Vie 
de Bohéme). By Henrt Murcer, 
ca In crown 8vo., with Page Illustrations by Jases Trssor, price 6s. 
RENEE MAUPERIN. By E. and J. De Goncourr. 


“One of the most pathetic romances of our day. Running through almost the whole gamut of human passion, 
it has the alternatives of sunshine and shade that exist in real life.’—Jforning Post. 


With upwards of 100 Engravings, price 3s. 6d. 


THE EMOTIONS OF POLYDORE MARASQUIN. By Lion Gozzan. 


“ An excellent translation of Léon Gozlan’s best work.”—Zcho. 





In crown 8vo., price 3s. 6d. In crown 8vo., price 3s. 6d. 


FANNY. By Ernest Feypeav. A LOVE CRIME. By Pavt Bourcer. 
THE MERMAID SERIES. 
UNEXPURGATED EDITIONS OF 


THE BEST PLAYS OF THE OLD DRAMATISTS, 


Under the Genera! Editorship of HAVELOCK ELLIS. 
In Half-crown Volumes, bound in cloth, with cut or uncut edges. Each containing 500 pages and upwards, with 
Steel Engraved Portraits or other Frontispieces. 


With a Portrait of Nathaniel Field, from the picture at Dulwich College. 
NERO AND OTHER PLAYS. Edited, with Introductory Essays and 
Notes, by H. P. Horne, Arraur Symons, A. W. Verity, and H. ELtis, 
With a Portrait of James Shirley, from the picture in the Bodleian Library. 
THE BEST PLAYS OF JAMES SHIRLEY. With an Introduction 
by Epmunp Gosse. 
With a View of the Old Fortune Theatre, forming the Frontispiece. 
THE BEST PLAYS OF THOMAS DEKKER. With Introductory 
Essay and Notes by Ernest Rays, 
With a Portrait of Congreve, from the picture by Sir Godfrey Kneller. 
THE COMPLETE PLAYS OF WILLIAM CONGREVE. Edited 
and Annotated by ALEx. C. EwaLp. 
In Two Vols., with Portraits of Beaumont and Fletcher. 
THE BEST PLAYS OF BEAUMONT AND FLETCHER. With 
an Introduction and Notes by J. St. Loz Srracuey. 
With a Portrait of Middleton. 
THE BEST PLAYS OF THOMAS MIDDLETON. With an Intro- 
duction by ALGERNON CHARLES SWINBURNE. 
With a Full-length Portrait of Alleyn, the Actor, from the Picture at Dulwich College. The Third Edition of 


THE BEST PLAYS OF CHRISTOPHER MARLOWE. Edited, 


with Critical Memoir and Notes, by Havetock EL ts, and containing a General Introduction to the Series by 
J. ADDINGTON Symonvs. 
With a Portrait of Massinger. The Second Edition of 


THE BEST PLAYS OF PHILIP MASSINGER. With a Critical 


and Biographical Essay and Notes by AnTHur Symoys, 


To be followed by, with a Portrait of William Wycherley, 


THE COMPLETE PLAYS OF WILLIAM WYCHERLEY. Edited, 


with an Introduction and Notes, by W. C. Warp. 
With a View of London and the Bankside Theatres, 


THE BEST PLAYS OF JOHN FORD. Edited, with an Introduction 
and Notes, by HAVELocK ELLIs. 
With a View of the Globe Theatre. 


THE BEST PLAYS OF WEBSTER AND TOURNEUR. With an 


Introduction and Notes by Jonn ADDINGTON SymoNDs. 


VIZETELLY & ©O., 16, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, and 
42, Catherine Street, Strand. 
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NOW READY-—PRICE ONE SHILLING. 


SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE, 





APRIL. 1888. 





CONTENTS. 


A STREET IN GIBRALTAR. From a Drawing by F. C. Jones . 


THE CAMPAIGN OF WATERLOO -II. (Con- 
clusion.) With Illustrations by R. F. Zogbaum, W. T. 
Smedley, C. Durand Chapman, H. C. Edwards, Margaret 
Landers, E. J. Meeker,.and others. Also with repro- 
ductions of old prints and a map furnished by the author. 

«THE SNOWING OF THE PINES” . 

THE CENTRE OF THE REPUBLIC. First Paper. 
(To be concluded in the May number) 

THE GREEK VASE. With Illustrations, 

THE SHADOW CHASER ° 

THE TOWN OF THE HOLY CHILDREN. 

A DREAM . 

GIBRALTAR. With Setetionn ° 

A HAPPY ACCIDENT. With TMustrations by W. L. 
Taylor ° ° . 

TOWARD SPRING , ; 

WHERE SHALL WE SPEND OUR SUMMER ? 
With two charts furnished by the author 

THE STAR TO ITS LIGHT . 

FIRST HARVESTS—Chaps. XI.-XV. ( To be continued) 

TWO SONNETS—TO-DAY—TO-NIGHT 

PULVIS ET UMBRA 


. > 


. . . . 


- Frontispiece. 


Joun C. Ropes. 
Tuos, WeNtTWoRTH HiacGInsoy. 


JAMES BALDWIN. 

Witiram P. P. Loncre.iow. 
HENRIETTA CHRISTIAN WRIGHT, 
Taomas A, JANVIER. 

ELLEN Burrovueus. 

Henry M. Fievp. 


SopHiEe RapForD DE MEIssNER. 

Epitu M. Tuomas. 

A. W. Greety, Chief Signal 
Officer. 

GEorRGE Parsons LATHROP. 

F. J. Stimson. 

GrauamM R. Tomson. 

Rozert Louis STEVENSON. 





FREDERICK WARNE & CO., 15, BEDFORD STREET, STRAND, W.C. 





HANDY 


INFORMATION BOOKS. 





In crown 8vo., cloth gilt, price 2s. 6d. each ; postage, 3d. 


NOW READY. 


The Second Edition of the late Dr. ANNA Krxcsrorp’s (M.D. Paris) 


HEALTH, BEAUTY, AND THE TOILET. Letters to Ladies from a Lady Doctor. 


Containing Chapters on—Ciotutnc—TuEe CompLexton—CoRPULENCY—LEANNESS—THE Hatn—TnHE Ficure— 


PerFuMES—CULTURE OF Beauty—Tue Sick Room—Basy—THeE CLIMATE. 


“A book we have much pleasure in recommending to every woman, young or old, who cares—as every real 


woman does—to look her best in the eyes of those around her.”—Le Follet. 


“ Unique of its kind, with the additional recommendation of being perfectly trustworthy.”— Vanity Fair. 
BY A MEMBER OF THE ARISTOCRACY, 
THE MANNERS AND RULES OF GOOD SOCIETY. Fourtcenth and thorouglily 


Revised Edition. (New Type.) 


SOCIETY SMALL TALK; or, What to Say, and When to Say it. 


Edition. 


Eighth 


THE MANAGEMENT OF SERVANTS: A Practical Guide to the Routine 


of Domestic Service. Third Edition. 


PARTY GIVING ON EVERY SCALE; or, The Cost of Entertainments. 


Second Edition. 


THE CORRECT GUIDE TO LETTER WRITING. 


Third Edition. 


FOOD AND FEEDING. By Sir Henry Tuomrson, F.R.C.S. Fifth Revised Edition. 
MENUS MADE EASY; or, How to Order Dinner, and give the Dishes their 


French Names. By Naxcy Lake. Third Edition. 
THE HOME, as it Should be: 


Second Edition. 
OUR SONS: How to Start Them in Life. 
HINTS ON BUSINESS: Financial and Legal. 


very useful book about Investments, Income, and other matters. 


: Its Duties and Amenities. 


By Anruvr Kine. 


By L. VALENTINE: 
Second Edition. 


By R. Desny Unuiy, F.S.8. A 





WRITE FOR 4 


(WARNE’S RETAIL CATALOGUE, CONTAINING 5 ‘ GRATIS 
A LIST OF OVER 3000 PUBLICATIONS. 





Lonpon AND NEw York: 


FREDERICK WARNE & CO. 
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LADIES, SHOP BY POST! 


By making your purchases direct from the DARLINGTON MILLS, you are 

sure of getting NEW GOODS at first hand, fresh from the Looms, and at a 

clear Saving of ALL the ——— Profits of Draper and Wholesale 
erchant. 


nnn PED 


LARGE BOX OF SPRING PATTERNS SENT FREE. 
BY POST on approval, to any Address in TOWN or COUNTRY. 


PALL LLL LPL. 


Darli 


NOTED 


PPA nn nnn nnn 


STON 


Noted Darlington 


TWEED COSTUME CLOTHS. 
‘The Grampian.’ 


DARLINGTON 
ZEPHYR CLOTHS. 

* The Caledonian.’ 
‘The Dorothy.’ ‘The Virginian.’ 
‘The Iren3.’ i eC ) = Cos- 
‘The Queen Mab.’ tume Cloth.’ 
‘The San Remo.’ *SilverWedding.’ 
: ‘The Madge.’ ‘New Skirtings.’ 

b 


The New SPRING WEAVINGS comprise Upwards of 1000 VARIETIES all 
s@ in the LATEST FASHION, .28 


GIVING AN UNLIMITED CHOICE! 
TOGETHER WITH THE CELEBRATED 


/\DARLINGTON CROSS-WARP SERGES 


AND GOLD MEDAL MERINOES AND CASHMERES, 
All renowned for their Beautiful Appearance, Thorough Money Value, and Hard-Wearing Qualities, 


_ ~~~ 23) a gee wa a ——_—~ 
| These Splendid Goods i 
are ~ 


ANY LENGTH 


SOLD DIRECT ———-- [ —#- = RS 
10 ll i Te a-—t MATTER HOW 
THE PUBLIC — Ems: SHORT! 

Without the inter- “i> el encane, 2 _ 

vention of Whole- “<9 }- 8 Aee> | ean —_V > 414) Any Article not 
lg Ze 4 $x i. J , z => Approved will be 
a Middiemes all an 7 q Changed within 
Intermediate Pro. Pius fo 1% 2 A : papi ap 

fits being given to 

the Purchaser. 


All Goods are z | a T Rail 
: ¢ ? “A, > an ailway 
Warranted to be tree é : at Station * GREAT 
EQUAL TO =—— —= - F BRITAIN or 
SAMPLE. / IRELAND. 
ah a = = mal —— ™ how 
tb Messrs. HENRY PEASE & CO.’S SUCCESSORS buy their Wools direct from the English Farmer. After careful sorting and cleansing 
he wool is spun into yarn, and the yarn woven into the various charming fabrics, for which the firm have been renowned since ther 
tment in 1752—the eutire process of manufacture beiug carried on in their own Mills at Darlingtun, employing more than 1000 


HENRY PEASE & C0.’S SUCCESSORS, .2ccsccstze. 
The Mills, Darlington, England. (*s7s"** 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUES OF 60 PAGES, POST FREE. 
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| GOLD MEDAL, ae = PARIS, 1878. 


Rsk Ae 


SOSEP I Lorr’s 


CELEBRATED 


STEEL PENS. 


SOLD BY ALL DEALERS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD. 


Every Packet bears the fac-szmzle CG 
Signature, 


EERING’S GOLD MEDAL 


(PARIS, 1878) 


Cj = 525 > BRAND YY. 


Exported to all parts of the World. 





























SOLE MANUFACTURER, 
PETER F. HEERING, 
COPENHAGEN. 

Established 1818. NINE PRIZE MEDALS. 
Purveyor by Special Appointments to the Royal Danish and 
Imperial Russian Courts, and H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, 
Sold by all respectable Wine Merchants. 


> 
H.sehweitzerec. SQOHWERITZER’S COCOATINA 
Anti-DysreErtic Cocoa, OR CHOCOLATE PowpER. 
GUARANTEED PURE SOLUBLE COCOA, 
Consisting solely of the Finest Cocoa Beans with the excess of Fat extracted. 
THE Facvutty pronounce it “the most nutritious, perfectly digestible Beverage for 
BreakFAst, LUNCHEON, or SUPPER, and Invaluable for Invalids and Children.” 
Four times the strength of preparations thickened yet weakened with arrowroot, starch, &. 
and in reality cheaper than such mixtures. 
Made instantaneously with Boiling water. Keeps for years in all Climates. Palatable 
without Milk. A teaspoonful to a Breakfast Cup, costing less than a halfpenny. 
10, Adam Street, CoccaT:NA yossesses remarkable =~. and is specially adapted for 
Strand, W.C. Sold by Chemists and Grocers, in air-tight tins, at 1s, 6d., 3s., 5s. 6d., &e. 
HEALTH FOR ALL!! THESE FAMOUS Pills cia the BLOOD, 
act powerfully, yet soothingly, on the LIVER 
HO LLOW IVES 7 HBSS and STOMACH, giving TONE, ENERGY, ani 
VIGOUR to these great MAIN SPRINGS 
LIFE. They are wonderfully efficacious in all 
ailments incidental to Females, Young or Old. To the Emigrant, Traveller, Soldier, and Sailor 
they will be found invaluable in the time of need, in every clime, in all stages of life. 


SOUTH ALL'S (PATENTED) 
Sanitary Towels 


bot “tat For Ladies. 


From Ladies’ Underclothing Establishments Everywhere. 























An Eminent Practitioner writes :—“ One of the most valuable inventions for women’s comfort 1 have seen in th 


quarter of a century I have been in practice.” 


Sample Packet of 1 Dozen Towels, with Descriptive Circular containing testimonials from Medical Men, Profession!! 
Nurses, &c., by Parcel Post for 1s. 3d. or 2s, 3d. ; Six Packets, 6s. 6d. and 12s. 6d.; from the Patentees and Sol? 


Manufacturers, SOUTHALL BROTHERS & BARCLAY, BIRMINGHAM. 
Wholesale Agents: SHARP, PERRIN & CO., 31, Old Change; STAPLEY & SMITH, London Wall, London. 


6” For Protection against useless and injurious imitations, each packet bears the Signature of the Patente 
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~ FIVE NEW NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


Kathleen O’Meara—“ Narka.” Rosa N. , Carey— Only the Governess.” 
Mrs. Parr—‘‘ Loyalty George.” Mrs. Alexander—“ A Life Interest.” 
Frances M. Peard—‘* His Cousin Betty.” 
RICHARD BENTLEY & SON, NEW BURLINGTON STREET. 


LEA’S 
REGISTERED ROLLER BLIND ACTIONS. 


We can strongly recommend the 
a! above ROLLER BLIND FURNI- 
™ TURE for its simplicity and 
durability; it cannot go wrong, 
and is perfectly free from springs 
of any description. It is made with 
brackets to fix on head or bead, and 
the ordinary wood roller is used, 
7 consequently there is no expenss 
al 3 turther than the cost of the set, 
ALL BRASS 305340/- |#1n3069 29/- and when properly fixed is almost 
everlasting wear. 
May be obtained Retail from the principal lronmongers, or Wholesale from 


WILLIAM LEA & CO, 
WOLVERHAMPTON. 


CRAMER’S PIANOFORTES AND PIANETTES, 


From 16 to 90 Guineas. 
ON CRAMER'S THREE YEARS’ SYSTEM, 
From £1 11s. Gd. to £9 9s. per Quarter. 


™ These charming Instruments possess all those high qualities never absent in a 
Pianoforte of the first class—refined tone, susceptible touch, substantial manufacture. 
There is, in tact, as much difference between Cramer's Pianofortes and the usual 
“cheap” instruments as between au Aroati violin and a 20s. fiddle; in the one, the 
performer finds both tone and touch agreeable and capable ot expression; in the other, 
these essential qualities are conspicuous by their absence, It may further be confidently 
affirmed that until now no Pianofortes of tue size and at the price have attained such 
perfection. 


CRAMER'S PIANOFORTES AND PIANETTES. 


From all parts of the world, wherever they have been sent, come assurances, 
totally unsolicited, of the Purchasers’ perfect satisfaction with these instruments— 
J. B. CRAMER & CO, Regent Street, Moorgate Street, Notting Hill, and Liverpool; 
also at the Agencies in Edinburgh, Glasgow, Belfast, Brighton, and Dublin, as well as 
of the principal provincial Music Seilers. Illustrated Price Lists free on appiication. 


























LEAS SELF ACTING 
BLIND FURNITURE. 


WITHOUT SPRING. 
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INVENTIONS EXHIBITION MEDAL AWARDED FOR GENERAL 
GOOD QUALITY AND MODERATE PRICES, 


"aro |The BLOOD PURIFIER.” 
CLARKES Op Dr. JACOB TOWNSEND'S 


RL American Sarsaparilla 


Cures all Blood and Skin Diseases : 





WORLD FAMED 


Is warranted to cleanse the blood from all impurities, from 
whatever causearising. For Scrofula, Scurvy, Sores of all 
kinds, Skin and Blood Diseases, its effects are marvellour. 
Thousands of Testimonials from all parts. 
In bottles, 2s. 9d. each, and in cases of six times the | 
quantity, 11s. each, of all Chemists. Sent toany address, 
for 33 or 132 stamps, by the Proprietor. 


The Lincoln & Midland Counties Drug Company, 
Lincoln. 





cures Sores of All Kinds on any 
part of the body, no matter the 
cause; cures Pimples or Pustules 
on the Face, Boils, Glandular 
Swellings, Scrofula, Scurvy, &c.; 
keeps the Blood delightfully cool. 

Priozs, 2s.61.,4s 6d., 7s. 6d., L1s., 
ofall Chemists, Wholesale Depot, 
DEAN, STEEL, and Co., 39, Thec- 
bald’s Road, Holborn, Loncon (late 
131, Fleet Screet). Estab. 40 Years. 
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NEW ORIENTAL BANK CORPORATION, 


LIMITE DyP. 
CAPITAL: £2,000,000; SUBSCRIBED AND PAID UP, £500,000. 


LONDON: 40, THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.C. 
DIRECTORS. 
CHRISTIAN ALLHUSEN, Esq. E. F. HARRISON, Esq., C.S.I. 
LIONEL R. C. BOYLE, Esq. A. J. MACDONALD, Esq. 
W. W. CARGILL, Ese. SIR BENJAMIN C. C, PINE, K.C.M.@. 
GRANT HEATLY TOD-HEATLY, Kae. 


EDINBURGH: 23, 8ST. ANDREW SQUARE, 
LOCAL BOARD FOR SCOTLAND. 
THE RIGHT HON. SIR THOMAS CLARK, Bart., | JOHN FALCONER, Ese. (of Messrs. Murray & Falconer, 
Lord Provost of Edinburgh. W.S.) 











BRANCHES AND AGENCIES: 
BADULLA HONG KONG MADRAS NEW YORK SHANGHAI 
BOMBAY JAF! MAURITIUS PARIS SINGAPORE 
CALCUTTA MELBOURNE SAN SYDNEY 
COLOMBO NEWERA ELLIA FRANCISCO YOKOHAMA 

The Bank receives money on deposit, buys and sells bills of exchange, makes telegraphic transfers, issues letters of 

credit and circular notes, forwards bills for collection, and transacts banking and agency business generally. 
INTEREST ALLOWED ON Deposits. 
Fixed for 3, 4, and 5 months at 3 per cent. per annum. 
Fixed for 6,7,and 8 months, 4 ,, » 
Fixed for9to12 months ,, 4¢ ,, ~ 
Fixed forover 12 months , 5 ,, ae 
Interest paid half-yearly—31st March and 30th September. 

Current Accounts opened and cheque bookssupplied. Interest at 24 per cent. per annum allowed on the minimum 
monthly balance, if not below £100. Advances made against approved banking securities. Pay and pensions 
drawn, insurance premiums, club subscriptions, and other periodical payments, made at a uniform commission of ; 
per cent. Securities bought, sold, and received for safe custody from constituents of the bank. Interest and 
dividends collected. Drafts issued upon the Bank’s Eastern Branches at current rates free of commission. Bills 
collected or negotiated, and every description of exchange business conducted. The fullest information can be 
obtained by application at any of the Branches and Agencies, or at the Head Office. 

GEORGE WILLIAM THOMSON, Secretary. 


ROBINSON e CLEAVER’S MATCHLESS SHIRTS. 


Best quality long cloth, with 4-fold finest linen fronts, 85s. Gd. per half-dozen (to measure 
or pattern, Qs, extra). Cuttings of materials used, also patterns of newest styles in Fancy 
Cotton, Flannel, Silk, and Silk and Wool Shirtings sent, post free, on application. 


N EW S om | RT MADE FROM OLD (as good as new), with best materials 
in neckbands, cuffs, and fronts, for 14s, the half-dozen. 
CO ae AR S . Ladies’ 3-fold, from 9s, Gd. per dozen. Gent.’s 4-fold, from 
« 4s, 11d. per dozen. 
C U bE FS . For Ladies, Gentlemen, and Children, from 5g, 1d, per dozen. 
s 


Price Lists and Samples, post-free. 


ROBINSON & CLEAVER ((o the Queen, dc., éc.), BELFAST. 
Telegraphic Address—‘‘ LINEN,” BELFAST. 


THE AGRA BANK, Lim’ rep. 
ESTABLISHED IN 18838. 
CAPITAL, £1,000,000. RESERVE FUND, £200,000. 
Head Office:—NICHOLAS LANE, LOMBARD STREET, LONDON. 


Branches in Edinburgh, Calcutta, Bombay, Madras, Kurrachee, Agra, 
Lahore, Shanghai, Hongkong. 

Current accounts are kept at the Head Office on the terms customary with London Bankers, and Interest allowed 
when the Credit Balance does not fall below £100. 

leposits received for fixed periods on terms to be ascertained on application. 

Bills issued at the current exchange of the day on any of the branches of the Bank free of extra charge; and 
Approved Bills purchased or sent for collection. 

Sales and Purchases effected in British and Foreign Securities, in East India Stock and Loans, and the safe 
‘Custody of the same undertaken, 

Interest Drawn, and Army, Navy, and Civil Pay and Pensions realized. 

Every other description of Banking Business and Money Agency, British and India, transacted, 
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PREPARED “CALIFORNIAN” BORAY. 


THE “HOUSEHOLD TREASURE.” PURE ANTISEPTIC. 


Marvellous Purifier. Arrester of Decay. Preserver. 


SAFE. AGREEABLE. ABSOLUTELY PURE. 


For Personal and Domestic Uses. 





PACKETS, 1a., 3a., éd. Mocipes, &c., with each. 


SOLD BY ALL GROCERS AND DEALERS IN HOUSEHOLD REGISTERED. 
REQUISITES. 


PATENT BORAX CO., SOLE MAKERS. WORKS, BIRMINGHAM. 
DOLBY’S PATENT 


BEEF TEA AND GRAVY EXTRACTOR. 


The arrangement of this most useful apparatus is such that 
the neat maintained is exactly the right degree to insure the «- seerion 
“extraction” of every particle of nourishment from meat of all 
kinds, and the result is a true, rich, and highly nourishing gravy, 
which will entirely supersede the unpleasant and unsavoury pre- 
served extracts of meat now often resorted to for want of a simple 
apparatus to make rich fresh beef tea and gravies at home. The 
inner vessel is of porcelain. 


Sizes, 1}, 2, 4, and 12 pints. 
The above may be obtained through any respectable Chemist, or 


post free jor 4s., os. oe and 6s. 6d. 9 Jor — Three Sizes, from 
WHOLESALE AG 


2 SOUTHALL BROS. & BARCLAY, 


LOWER PRIORY, BIRMINGHAM. 


AWARDED GOLD MEDALS and DISTINCTIONS for MERIT at the Home, Colonial, and 
Continental Exhibitions of 1862, 1867, 1869, 1870, 1876, 1877, 1878, 1880, 1881, 1882, 1884, 1885. 


NST SOSTENENTE 


For Sale—For HIRE, and on the THREE 
YEARS’ SYSTEM. Prices from 35, 


Guineas. EVERY PIANO guaranteed mae 

for FIVE YEARS. __ oe 1anNos 
| JOHN BRINSMBAD & SONS, 8, 20 & 22 Wigmore St. Londo, W. 
STANDARD WORKS ON COOKERY. |} 


CHARLES ELME FRANCATELLI 
(late Maltre d’Hotel to Her Majesty). 














I. 
|} THE MODERN COOK. In demy 8vo.}}} | 

pr ~~ Edition, ae 1,500 Recipes, |” ei' ; yo soma ALREADY SOLD} 
and Si y I stra io Ss. rice 2S. Ny OW, LW ERR PER ET Gey apo 

and Sixty Illustration : S” If your Draper cannot Supply} 


it. 


THE COOK’S GUIDE. In crown 8vo. 


Sixty-fourth Thousand. Containing 1,000 Recipes, 


with Illustrations. Price 5s. 





RicHARD Bentiey & Son, New Burlington Street. 





you, write direct to- | 

w9 OLD BAILEY; LONDON, 
giving size,and enclosing P.0.O 
ano the Corset will at once be sent you} 


THE CROW’ 
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Possessing all the Properties of the Finest Arrowroot. 


ROWN & POLSON’S CORN FLOUR 


IS A HOUSEHOLD REQUISITE OF CONSTANT UTILITY 





































: 
. ‘ t 
For the Nursery, the Family Table, and the Sick-Room. | 
NOTE.—Purchasers should insist on being supplied with BROWN and — 
POLSON’S CORN FLOUR. Inferior kinds, asserting fictitious merits, 
are being recommended for the sake of extra profit. 
NO’S “FRUIT SALT.” 
> 4 
S = AT HOME-My Household God. 5 
De ABROAD—My Vade Mecum. ; 
tn GENERAL OFFICER, writing from Ascot, on January 2, 1886, says. ; 
. = “ Blessings on your ‘FRUIT SALT!’ 1 trust it is not profane to say so, bi: ; 
in common parlance I swear by it. Here stands the cherished bottle on the 7 
chimney-piece of my sanctum my tittle idel; at home my household god, abro q 
my vademecum, ‘Think nct this the rhapsody of a hypochondriac; no, it is only + 


the outpouring of a grateful heart. The fact is 1 am, in common, I daresay, witli — 
numerous old fellows of my age (67), now and then troubled with a tiresome liver 
No sooner, however,do I use your cherry remedy, than, exit Pain—‘ Richard is 
himself again.’ So highly do I value your composition that, when taking it, | 
grudge even the little sediment that will always remain at the bottom of the glas« 

i give, therefore, the following advice to those wise persons who have learnt to 
appreciate its inestimable benefits :— & 
“When ENO’S SALT betimes you take, 

No waste of this elixir make, 
But drain the dregs, «nd lick the cup 
Of this the perfect pick-me-up.” 
RITING AGAIN cn January 24, 1288, he adds :—“ Dear Sin,—A year or two ago I addressed you in 
grateful recognition of the never-failing virtues of your world-famed remedy, ‘lhe same old man in tle 
same strain now salutes you with the following :— > Mer 
*“ When time who steals our years away, 
Shall steal our pleasures too, - 
Eno’s ‘FRUIT SALT’ will prove our stay, » Now 
And still our,health renew.” © ona 





= | Sh pee Ee ort aa 


P . . . < 
NO’S FRUIT SALT has been found an excellent corrective to the digestive organs, and inthe Colonies, J) whet 
in India, and in South America bas a largely increasing sale. It is better by tar than ‘nips’: ad One 


among the Good Templars—a numerovs community all over the world—it is recognised not only as a Refreshing, * 
but also as a Stimulating diink.—Zuropean Mail, November 1, 1877. 4 Par 
EVERS, BLOOD POISONS, &c.—‘“ Ecyrr.—Cato.—Since my arrival in Egypt in August last, | 


«© have on three separate occasions been attacked by fever, from which on the first occasion I lay in hospital {or six 
aveeks, The last two attacks have been, however, completely repulsed in a remarkably short spice of time by tl 
use of your valuable ‘FRUIT SALI, to which 1 owe my present health at the very least, if not my l'fe itseli _ —— 
Heartfelt gratitude for my restoration and preservation impels me to add my testimony to the already overwhelming 
store of the same, and in so doing I feel that I am but obeying the dictates of duty.—Believe me to be, Sir, gratefully 
yours, ‘A CorvoraL,’ 19th Hussars,—May 26, 1883.—Mr, J. C. Eno.” 


ENO’S “FRUIT SALT” WORKS. LONDON, S.E. 


NUDA VERITAS 


HAIR RESTORER. 


OR Twenty-One Years this preparation has been known to the Fashionable World as 
superior to all others. 
Any person once using it will be convinced that it is the most effectual, harmless, and 
permanent Restorer. 
It is not a dye, but after a few days’ use it will certainly restore grey or faded hair to its 
original colour. 
uda Veritas quickly stops the hair from falling, strengthens and causes growth ou 
bald spots, removes dandruff, and is a matchless dressing. Its use defies detection. 


In._Cases, 10s. 6d. each. Sold by Chemists, Perfumers, etc., from whom Circulars may be had. 


AGENTS— 
R. HOVENDEN & SONS, 34 & 32 Berners St., W., and 91-95 City Road, E.C., London. 
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stom Moor Isles. 
A LOVE STORY. 
By JESSIE FOTHERGILL. 


Avutnor or ‘THe First Viotn,’ ‘ Kira anp Kurv,’ Etc. 


PART II. 
Cuapter LY. 


FESTIVAL. 


hae Sunday morning, the day after our visit to Thornton-in- 

Ravenside, was spent in a desultory manner. I remember it 
chiefly from the fact that Elisabeth played the accompaniment for 
Felix, of a new and very difficult song, which he was to sing at the 
Festival, by some one whom they both called ‘‘ poor Hopkinson,” the 
singing of which song was to make or to mar him. 

“1 do hope it will make him, Felix,” she said, pausing. “He isa 
true musician, and I wonder you aren’t a little bit afraid of standing 
up with ‘Thou who hast slept all night upon the storm,’ when you 
reflect upon his anxiety, and remember how fickle these audiences 
are. Suppose they just take it into their heads to dislike it, or, worse 
still, to be profoundly indifferent to it?” 

He shrugged his shoulders. 

“Tf Hopkinson is anxious, all the more reason why I should not 
give way to any such feeling. I mean to do my best for him—TI can 
no more.” 

“No, that’s true,” said she; and as they tried it over, I realised 
that it would probably be either a great success or a great failure. 
It was unlike anything I had ever heard before. 

In the evening Elisabeth took us to her People’s Recreation Hall, 
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where she fiddled, and Felix sang, and thereby a great many people 
were put into high good humour with themselves and each other. 

On the following morning, the Monday, we started for Kirkfence, 
and early in the afternoon arrived at Lanehead, a rambling old stone 
house, situated in one corner of the great park belonging to Lord 
Urmston, whose wonderful library was in the care of Felix’s father, 
old Mr. Arkwright. It was a sweet spot, with a garden opening at 
one side into delightful rough wood, and Moorish grass; while from 
the front windows there was a noble view, commanding distant 
Wharfedale hills, the sentinels, as it were, which kept guard at the 
entrance of the enchanted land of moor and fell, castle and keep ; 
wood and rushing waterfall, which to some partial minds are covered 
by those two little words, “the North.” 

I had my wish, and went to all the concerts—there were seven of 
them—and heard Felix sing at most of them. When he was not 
singing, he occupied a place between Elisabeth and me, and listened 
to the others. 

Though I look back upon that time with pleasure, and with a sense 

hat pleasure and not pain predominated in it, yet the two incidents 
which stand out in my mind as chiefly connected with it all are 
painful, more painful than pleasurable, that is. 

The first of these incidents took place on the Friday morning, the 
third day of the festival. This morning had been devoted to the 
bringing out of a new work by a popular composer, to the production 
of which four of the greatest singers of the day had devoted their 
best efforts—two ladies, one a world-renowned soprano, and the other 
a scarcely less celebrated contralto—a tenor, the tenor, if there was 
one, and Felix Arkwright. The baritone part happened to be the 
most important one of all. Felix had created it, and had surpassed 
himself, so they all said. I sat and listened; even I could under- 
stand that the work, if not on a par with those of Beethoven, 
Schumann or Handel, was still a far from ordinary composition. 
That was a life—something like a life to live, I decided, as I watched 
the rapt attention with which they listened to his production of the 
new and striking music. To be abie to stand up, one single man before 
all that vast concourse of people, looking for all the world like one of 
themselves—no better, no worse, not as good, many of them probably 
thought, for there were proud people present—high up in the ranks 
of society and of wealth. But one and all, when he stood up and took 
his part, and sang before them, became as nothing, so it seemed to 
me. He had the key of a portal leading into another world; not 
only had he that key—some of them, perhaps, had as much as that— 
but when he had passed that portal, thrown it open, as it were, and 
invited us to enter with him, he was clearly perceived to be one of 
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the great princes of that world, ruling by divine right—an artist, 
one of the kings of art. 

Elisabeth and I sat rather near the front that morning—too near 
to hear perfectly well, but not too near for great enjoyment; we 
were, in fact, on the front row of the regular reserved seats. But so 
many places had been applied for by persons coming after the concerts 
had begun, and by strangers passing through the town, that the com- 
mittee had caused chairs to be placed here and there in the pretty wide 
space which lay between the orchestra and this first row of reserved 
seats, and these were all occupied, to the number of fifty or sixty. 

Elisabeth was fully occupied with her copy of the music, following 
the work in its completeness, both orchestral and vocal. She took no 
notice of what passed around her, save to look up now and then with 
a smile of pleasure at some particularly good effort of orchestra, 
chorus, or soloists. For my part, I had declined her offer to let me 
look over the music with her; I was quite content to sit there, in 
a delightful, blissful dream, seeing vaguely the great hall; dimly 
conscious of the mass of people behind us ; carelessly watching, almost 
without knowing that I did so, the exquisite and elaborate morning 
toilettes, and gorgeous bonnets of the two lady-soloists—but turning 
aside every now and then to give a glance at Felix, and to think how 
very good he had been to procure me this pleasure. 

He sat next to Madame Reuter, the great contralto, and celebrated 
beauty ; renowned, too, for her love of good company, her ready wit 
and social powers. I did not feel quite at ease, somehow, as I saw 
her bend a little towards him, raising her music before her face, and 
tell him something—in the nature of a joke, apparently, for her 
handsome shoulders shook violently, and her face, when it emerged 
from behind the music, was red; a look of mirth was on it still ; she 
lifted her lace handkerchief and wiped tears of enjoyment and 
amusement from her long dark eyes. He turned to her surprised, 
attentive, and amused also, it would seem, when he understood what 
it was allabout. He too laughed, with great enjoyment—not behind 
his music, but openly, heartily, though of course silently. She 
looked at him, with her head a little thrown back, and a sort of 
expression that appeared to say, ‘ Now, did you ever hear anything 
like that?” And he laughed again, whereupon Madame Reuter 
appeared almost overcome by her feelings of merriment, and they 
both seemed to be having rather a good time of it. She turned her 
fine eyes to ‘him, and flashed her dazzling smile upon him—so it 
seemed to me, and I did not like it—no, I did not like it, though 
what business of mine it was, was more than I could have said. 
Why should he not enjoy good company? And Madame Reuter 
was reported to be particularly good company. 
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Tired of watching this (to me) displeasing scene, I turned my 
eyes resolutely away, and cast them first upon my own long gray 
suéde gloves, which I was wearing with a rather recherchée toilette, 
one chosen a short time ago by Madame Prénat with considerable 
care, and approved of by Elisabeth as the very thing to wear at the 
morning concerts. It was, I remember, all gray—composed of thick 
soft silk, and some fine thin woollen stuff mixed with it, which fell in 
soft folds ; and with this went a hat of white and gray with many 
soft, plumy feathers. There was no hue brighter than gray in all 
the costumes, and Elisabeth had laughingly said “Ines Grey,” and 
patted my shoulder before we had set off. In my hand, I recollect, 
was a black fan, and this fan I furled and unfurled, and tried to 
keep my eyes from again, with anxious curiosity, seeking Felix and 
Madame Reuter. 

Looking up at last, in a desperate effort to find some counter- 
attraction, my own eyes were encountered by another pair—a pair 
belonging to a young man with a pale, handsome, clean-shaven face, 
and a very grave, responsible expression. Next to him sat a young 
girl, and beyond her an old gentleman with a ruddy countenance, 
and white hair,a high nose, and a determined expression. They 
formed one party, and occupied some of the extra chairs I have 
spoken of. Seemingly they were only casual visitors—the men were 
both in somewhat easy-going garments, and the girl, who resembled 
the old gentleman, and had scarcely any of the distinction of the 
younger one, wore a travelling costume of gray tweed made with 
severe plainness; high starched white linen collar and cuffs, and a 
little grey toque of cloth and silk crowning her thick flaxen hair. 
She was not looking at me, but it was at her that I looked, with 
critical indifference. Her round, good-humoured, rosy face was, I 
decided, far from intellectual. It was set into an expression of highly 
proper and intense want of interest in the music, the people, and the 
proceedings in general. She looked straight before her; quite 
serious, quite modest; quite and entirely uninteresting. I hardly 
knew why I watched her, or her party. Gradually, however, a 
peculiar sensation took possession of me. I felt as if I had somehow 
got outside my own body, and was gazing at it from a little distance. 
She was not like me, nor I like her, I knew. I had not that round 
face, nor those rosy cheeks; my hair had none of that flaxen tinge; 
it was, as I often regretfully confessed to myself, of a dull bronzy 
hue. The only point in which any resemblance between us existed 
was in the eyes. She had not the pale blue eyes that might have 
been expected to go with that hair and complexion, but fine, rather 
dark gray ones. I also had rather dark gray eyes. I could see them 
in my glass, and Felix sometimes called me “Gray-Eyes.” They 
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were very like hers. And as mine once more met those of the young 
man, I saw, startled, that his also were gray—just the same kind and 
colour. They were, then, brother and sister. They were so young 
that the old squire, or whatever he was, looked too old to be their 
father—probably their grandfather, I decided. 

And at this juncture there was a slight pause. The chorus, which, 
almost without my knowing it, had been singing loud and long, 
rustled gently down into their places, and Felix stood up. I forgot 
the party of strangers, and looked at him again, as he rose, with a 
slight smile still on his face, and his eyes too fell upon the strangers. 
The smile faded instantly—a curious expression came over his face— 
it seemed to grow a little hard. Then another kind of smile, not an 
altogether pleasant smile, crossed it. Then, from the strangers, he 
looked directly at me, caught my wide-open eyes eagerly scrutinizing 
him—all at once seemed to remember himself, gave me a nod, and a 
friendly look; and then, losing sight of us all, turned to the con- 
ductor, with his eyes fixed upon his bdéon, and in another moment 
there came the notes of a magnificent aria in the new Jason composi- 
tion—a composition founded on the words of a well-known living 
poet— 

“O Death that makest Life so sweet, 
O Fear, with mirth before thy feet! 
What have ye yet in store for us 
The conquerors, the glorious?” 


It was superb, I felt, as I listened with rapture to the ever- 
recurring strain— 


“What have ye yet in store for us—for us—in store for us?” 


I too forgot it all—all the people, the place, the time, and every- 
thing else, in listening. ‘The scena of which this was the first part 
was a rather long one. Madame Reuter had to take a part in it— 
they sang divinely together, these two great artists—sang in a style to 
make us all forget time and place, and whether it was night or day, 
and all our outside interests and passions and concerns, and to think 
and feel only of and with them and the great tragedy that they 
unfolded to us. With the end of their duet came also the end of 
the first part of the concert. It was a long and trying piece of 
work, and when it was over, there came a pause of half-an-hour for 
rest and refreshment. Every one rose, rustled and bustled about. 
Chorus and instrumentalists fled, after the prolonged applause was 
over—the great orchestra, lately so crowded with life, now lay 
revealed, empty, save for the scattered desks and silent instruments. 

I sat where I was, dreaming, and wondering what it all meant—if 
it were really all summed up in the words of Felix’s opening song, 
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“© Death, that makest Life so sweet!” I did not think it was 
death that made life so sweet, but just life itself, strong and full, 
brimming over with eagerness and interest. I could not believe that 
it would ever end, this continuous, undulating sea of music and 
melody, and of the grandest ideas and emotions. And, filled with 
these thoughts, I leaned forward, with my chin on my hand, and 
slowly opened and shut my fan as I meditated. I was roused by a 
touch on my shoulder— 

“Ines!” 

I looked up, startled, and confronted Felix; he was looking at me, 
and his hand was on my shoulder. 

“Yes?” I said. 

“T see you are in a brown study, or a blue dream, or something of 
the kind, but just pull yourself together, my child, and take my arm, 
and come with me for two minutes. I want you.” 

I rose, looking at him, I dare say, with tragic solemnity of aspect, 
for he laughed and said he had no evil designs of any kind—he 
wanted to introduce me to some friends—with great emphasis. 

Elisabeth looked at us also, in inquiring surprise. He apologised 
for leaving her, but said he would speedily return. And then he drew 
my hand through his arm, and I mechanically walked on by his 
side, gathering in the fact that he was a little bit excited himself, for 
he had become slightly paler than usual, though he was perfectly 
quiet and self-possessed. 

It was not far that he led me; up to the old gentleman, the 
young gentleman, and the girl, whom I had already been observing. 
The two young people were standing up, looking about them ; the 
old man remained seated. The brother and sister, I saw, watched 
us as we approached them; the girl with mild curiosity ; the young 
man with greater interest. And as we drew nearer, the old gentle- 
man, turning his head, caught sight of us also; his eyes remained 
fixed upon Felix, and a deep purpie flush spread all over his face. 
He looked angry, embarrassed, annoyed in the extreme, but not 
surprised. He half rose, as if driven from his position by some 
sudden blow—then sat down again. His eyes dilated; became 
round and angry, and glared upon us, so it seemed to me, as we 
approached. I could not help glancing once more towards Felix. 
He was smiling slightly; his good-humoured, provoking expression 
had again come over his face. We now stood close to this group of 
three. Felix, looking directly at the old man, bowed to him, and 
addressed him, and I listened— 

“Tt is at least ten years, Mr. Grey, since I had the honour of 
meeting you, and though I have not forgotten you in the least, I may 
have to recall myself to your recollection——” 
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“ Not at all,” was the reply, after a pause, during which he seemed 
to struggle with himself, and then decide to brave it—whatever “ it” 
might be—out. “Remember it perfectly. Did not know you were 
to be here. I don’t know much about these things; we heard there 
was a festival going on here, and my granddaughter wished to hear 
some of this new music, and “4 

“Yes!” smiled Felix, in his most amiable tones, while I felt 
myself growing rigid, partly from surprise, partly from dismay, as 
the facts of the situation suddenly flashed into my mind. Felix had 
never made any concealment about my relations, and the fact 
that when they had refused to receive me, he had, after returning 
to England from Paris, sought an interview with Mr. Grey, and said 
he wished to adopt me, and Mr. Grey had sullenly said he might do 
as he pleased in the matter—that for his part he thought the school 
he had proposed was provision enough for me. This, I realised, was 
my grandfather, as well as that flaxen-haired girl’s—she and the 
youth were my cousins—the children of my father’s elder brother. 
I had heard of them vaguely. I had been far too happy and satisfied 
with my lot as it was, ever to speculate with any interest’ or curiosity 
about them. ‘The scene appeared to be a revelation to them, as well 
astome. They gazed at Felix with open-eyed astonishment, and 
turned to their grandfather, as if asking for an explanation. 

“T hope the new music has not displeased Miss Grey,” Felix went 
on, blandly ; and as my hand began to tremble, and he felt it on his 
arm, he drew it a little more firmly through his, glanced kindly at 
me, and went on— 

“ Judging from the only member of your family with whom I am 
intimately acquainted, I should think that music is not very much in 
their line. This young lady, at least, has little knowledge of it.” 

I was breathless—I felt as if things would soon begin to swim 
round me, but I recollected Felix’s words, “ Pull yourself together,” 
and I did so, and met the unwilling angry eyes of the old gentleman, 
with a steady, unflinching gaze. 

“Let me present her to you!” Felix went on, still smiling. 
“This is your granddaughter, Ines Grey—and I may take the same 
opportunity of thanking you for not refusing to leave her in my 
charge ten years ago. The trust has made me a happier man ; it has 
given joy to others as well as to me, and I don’t think she has been 
a very unhappy girl—have you, Ines?” He laid his hand upon 
mine, and looked down at me with the kindest of smiles. I felt that 
so far I had betrayed no outward emotion—inwardly I was trembling 
like a leaf in the wind. I clasped my other hand tightly over his 


and said, somehow, my own voice sounding strange to me as I heard 
it— 
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“You know I have never had an unhappy hour—thanks to you.” 

I stopped ; if I had tried to say another word, I should have burst 
into a storm of nervous weeping. I clung to his arm and was 
silent. 

“Tnes is a truth-telling person. I never knew her to utter the 
shadow of a falsehood,” said Felix, pleasantly. “It may gratify you 
to know for yourself that she is not unhappy—it may. I always 
impute the best motives, in dealing with others. But I see this 
encounter has been a little too much for her—too much of a surprise, 
so I will take her away again. Good-day. Iam delighted to have 
renewed our acquaintance.” 

He was turning, to my intense thankfulness. I managed to make 
some kind of an inclination of my head, and to feel a sense of pro- 
found relief that it was all over; when the young gentleman, who 
had been watching the proceedings with the most lively interest, 
spoke to Felix. 

“Pardon me, an instant. I think, sir” (turning to his grand- 
father), “it is only fair that you should allow us to make our cousin’s 
acquaintance, and you might explain the circumstances to us after- 
wards. At any rate, I shall feel much hurt if I am forbidden to do 
this.” 

There was a pause. The scene was becoming unbearable to me. 
At last Mr. Grey, with a mighty effort, said— 

“Tf you wish it, Maurice. As you say, I can explain later. This 
young lady is your cousin, Miss—Miss——” 

“Ines,” observed Felix, obligingly. 

“Miss Ines Grey. And this,” he added, turning to me, “is my 
grandson, Maurice Grey—and his sister, Maud.” 

Maud Grey looked at me, not with much emotion of any kind, it 
seemed to me. Inasmuch as there was something irregular in the 
scene, she disapproved of it ; otherwise it concerned her but little. She 
inclined her head slightly to me, without speaking, and drew nearer 
to her grandfather. Maurice, with a smile of great sweetness, which 
wonderfully lighted up his pale face, held out his hand. 

“Will you shake hands with me, Cousin Ines?” he asked. 

I looked speechlessly at Felix, who surveyed the young fellow 
with an expression of great goodwill, and laughed a little as he 
said— 

“Why do you hesitate, child?” And I at once put out my hand, 
but silently. 

“T only knew vaguely that I had a cousin somewhere,” said the 
young man, very seriously. “This is not a time for going into 
explanations, but if I am allowed, I shall have the honour of making 
your further acquaintance, and that of Mr. Felix also.” 
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“ That will give me great pleasure,” said Felix, as he took out his 
card-case. ‘That is my club. I shall be delighted either to see or 
to hear from you there. Ines, you have had enough. We will go 
back to Mrs. Reichardt.” 

With a bow, and a general “ good-morning,” he this time effectually 
led me away, and back to Elisabeth’s side. The whole scene had 
been played out in less than ten minutes. I felt as if it had taken a 
year. I sat down, and Felix stood before us, looking at both 
Elisabeth and me. 

“You were a good girl, Ines,” said he, “very good. I could not 
have wished you to behave better. Don’t worry about it. It’s all 
right. Don’t think about them again.” 

I was speechless. A fear had entered my heart. He went on to 
Elisabeth, with an amused laugh— 

“T happened to catch sight of this child’s affectionate and solicitous 
relatives, and I could not resist taking the opportunity of showing 
her to them—especially to him. Bless my life! It has been too 
much for him—they are going ; he and the demoiselle—the girl in 
grey, Lisa—she and Ines seem to have a similar taste in colours,” 
he laughed again. ‘“ ‘The youngster remains. He has designs upon 
our further acquaintance. I beg your pardon, sir?” he added, 
discovering that his father was saying something to him. For my 
part, I had drawn close to Mr. Arkwright’s side, and clasped my 
hands over his arm. 

“T hope, Felix,” said he to his son, “that you have not been 
inflicting needless pain on any one. Ines looks none the happier for 
this scene that you have put her through.” 

“Tt is all right,” I whispered hastily, and Felix smiled. 

“Pain!” he repeated. ‘ What pain could be connected with the 
fact of a grandfather making the acquaintance of our Ines? It ought 
to be pleasure unmixed.” 

“Ought to be, perhaps,” said his father; and Elisabeth, though 
smiling, shook her head a little. 

“Tf you are all going to censure me,” said Felix, “I had better 
withdraw ; and, indeed, I can’t stay any longer. But aren’t any of 
you going to have anything—no wine, or biscuits, or sandwiches ? ” 

We all declined, and he then said again that he would withdraw 
himself from our disapproving glances. 

“No one is disapproving,” I interposed, in a loud whisper. “ It is 
all right. I said so before; and [ shall be all right, too, in a 
minute.” 

“Of course!” he said, and went away. 

I steadily averted my eyes from the direction of those three chairs, 
though I knew that two of them were now empty. I would not look. 
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I did not wish ever again to see the people who had occupied them. 
But I was vividly conscious that the young man, Maurice Grey, who 
was, it seemed, my cousin, and wished to make my further 
acquaintance, remained in his place, and without looking at him, I 
was aware that he looked frequently at me. But when the concert 
was over, and we left the hall, he did not again accost us. We went 
away at once, driving out to Lanehead, to take lunch and rest, before 
going down again to the evening performance. 

It was this evening that Felix was to sing the song which had 
been composed by “ poor Hopkinson,” as he and Elisabeth always 
called this young composer. They had discussed it so much that I 
had grown deeply interested in it all myself, and had almost 
forgotten my unwelcome relatives in the excitement of expectation, 
when we went down again in the evening. ‘“ Poor Hopkinson ” was 
somewhere in the hall, it was understood. As we took our places 
my eyes fell again upon those three chairs. I began to remember 
again. But the persons who had sat in them that morning were 
not there in the evening. The chairs were occupied by three men ; 
one, by his wild appearance, dishevelled hair, and not too dazzlingly 
white linen, an esthetic critic; the second, a youngish-looking man 
with laughing eyes and a nearly bald head, who had a small 
drawing-book, and was evidently taking views of the chorus and 
some of the soloists. Felix seemed to know him; he caught his 
eye and nodded to him, whereupon he promptly began to take 
Felix’s portrait, while some of the young ladies of the chorus giggled, 
as young ladies sometimes will, with small reason. The third man 
was a natty-looking little Roman Catholic priest, who had the 
score of the music that was being sung, and who appeared to 
appreciate it all thoroughly, and sat with his eyes half-closed, 
drinking it in, but who woke up thoroughly when at last the last 
number of the first part of the concert was reached, and Felix stood up 
to sing a song, entitled in the programme, “ The Man-of-War Bird.” 

There was a little stir and bustle. The programmes rustled 
about; murmurs were heard. ‘ Man-of-War Bird—Whitman, 
Hopkinson—who is Whitman?” (This, it must be remembered, is 
a good many years ago.) ‘Who is Hopkinson? Hopkinson—oh! 
don’t you know; he has done some good things, but no one knows 
anything about them. Might as well have done nothing at all. 
Well, let’s hear this. I wonder what it is?” 

“Tf only it isn’t too intellectual for them!” Elisabeth said in my 
ear, with something like a groan. ‘‘That’s all I am afraid of. You 
know, after all, they are not intcllectual, for all their ravings about 
classical composers. I shall not look at him, Ines. He. really 
means this, and I don’t want to disturb him.” 
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I nodded. I was of the same mind. The song was accompanied 
by the full orchestra. Some strange phrases and modulations, 
which instantly took my fancy, were heard, and then Felix sang this 
song— 


“Thou who hast slept all night upon the storm, 
Waking renew’d on thy prodigious pinions, 
(Burst the wild storm? above it thou ascendedst, 
And rested on the sky, thy slave, that cradled thee,) 
Now a blue point, far, far in heaven floating, 
As to the light emerging here on deck I watch thee, 
(Myself a speck, a point in the world’s floating vast.) 
“Far, far at sea, 
After the night’s fierce drifts have strewn the shore with wrecks, 
With reappearing day as now so happy and serene, 
The rosy and elastic dawn, the flashing sun, 
The limpid spread of air cerulean, 
Thou also reappearest. 


“Thou born to match the gale, (thou art all wings,) 
To cope with heaven and earth and sea and hurricane, 
Thou ship of air, that never furlst thy sails, 
Days, and even weeks untired and onward, through spaces, realms 
gyrating, 
At dusk thou lookst on Senegal, at morn America, 
That sportst amid the lightning-flash and thunder-cloud, 
In them, in thy experiences, hadst thou my soul, 
What joys! what joys were thine!” 


He ceased to sing, and I was sure that Elisabeth was looking and 
feeling anxious as to the verdict of the public, for whom she had 
hoped it might not be too intellectual. Fortunately, we had not 
very long to wait for the said verdict. It certainly was intellectual 
music, but perhaps it had in it also the mysterious quality which 
constitutes popularity, whatever that may be. Perhaps the audience 
were disposed to refuse no favour to their—at present—favourite, 
Felix Arkwright. So far, he had carried everything before him. 

He did so once again. There was a momentary pause; a terrible 
one to Elisabeth and me, and perhaps to “ poor Hopkinson” also. 
Then the applause burst out; it was loud, long, and persistent, and 
Felix made no ado about yielding to the cries for a repetition of the 
song. He sang it again, rather better than before—there was a 
perfect fury of delight and applause; and loud cries for the com- 
poser, who at last did emerge from his corner, and confront the now 
vociferous and delighted crowd. And he also shook hands with the 
singer, with a look I shall never forget. It was the end of the 
Friday’s concerts, and “ poor Hopkinson’s ” reputation as a composer 
of songs was made. We departed, rejoicing. 
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CHarter VY. 
IN THE WOOD. 


We departed, rejoicing, as I say, but not together. Old Mr. 
Arkwright and I went back to Lanehead, in company ; Felix and 
Elisabeth were both bidden to a supper-party, given by a common 
friend, who was that night entertaining a large number of the artists 
who had sung or played. We arrived at the quiet old house, said 
good-night, and went to our respective rooms. I fell asleep very 
soon after I had gone to bed, and had not the faintest idea at what 
hour the other two returned. But, though I fell asleep soon, as one 
may, very often, even in a state of high nervous excitement, still, the 
excitement was there—the excitement arising from a combination of 
great and long-sustained enjoyment and pleasurable emotions, 
produced by the noble music, and the fear and subtle pain and 
apprehension mixed with it, contributed by the episode of the 
morning—the discovery of my, to me, most unwelcome relations ; 
the recollection of Maurice Grey’s look, which seemed to tell me that 
he at any rate did not consider the matter at an end. All these 
things were still in my mind, and began to agitate my brain the 
instant I opened my eyes in the morning. I had slept for a good 
many hours, and woke very wide awake indeed. As soon as I was 
conscious, I knew that sleep had quite fled. I lay still for a little 
while, my hands clasped behind my head, my eyes fixed on the 
dimly-visible ceiling of my old-fashioned bedroom, with the long 
beam running across the roof. It must be very early in the 
morning. By-and-by the light grew stronger, and presently I heard 
a clock strike six. Then a gleam of sunlight crept through the 
blinds and played upon the wall and ceiling. Then I heard the 
stealthy step of the matutinal housemaid creep downstairs, and 
presently distant sounds, as of grates poked out, pails carried about, 
and other household noises. I closed my eyes again, with the 
reflection of the sunbeam still in them, and almost immediately there 
arose in my brain the distinctly visible picture, with all its details 
complete, of a woodland glade, the trees of which were covered with 
fiery autumn tints: the grass of it was soft, fine, and short. Banks 
of fern, bracken, and autumn gorse spread away into remoter glades, 
and I saw myself standing beside a silent, dark-looking pool, part of 
whose surface was diversified with brilliant green slime and weeds. 
This picture was vivid enough; so vivid that with a smile I opened 
my eyes; said half-aloud to myself, ‘The very thing—just a little 
surprise for them at breakfast,” and, unclasping my hands, I 
promptly arose, pulled up the blind, and looked forth on a glorious 
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dry October morning, precursor of an equally glorious day. There 
had been frost in the night; it lingered yet on the grass and on the 
leaves of the autumn trees, but the sky overhead was of a magnificent 
deep blue, and from the meadows and hillocks all around the mist 
was rolling away in soft silvery wreaths. 

I felt so strong, so happy, so capable of going through life with 
eredit and renown, and of not yielding to adverse circumstances; it 
was a glorious, comforting mood to awaken in. I dressed as speedily 
as might be, put on a little fur-trimmed cap, seized my warm plaid, 
and opened my door softly, and as softly stole downstairs. Some- 
times old Mr. Arkwright rose early and took a morning walk. I 
hoped I was beforehand with him on this occasion, and it seemed 
that I was. Perhaps he was tired with the unwonted excitement of 
the past few days, and had slept later than usual. All the life I saw 
was the form of Mary the housemaid, who, with broom and pails, 
was just coming through the hall, with the obvious intention of 
cleaning the steps. 

“ Lawk, Miss Grey!” she observed, seeing me. 

“Open the door, Mary, as quietly as possible. I am going for a 
walk before breakfast. And if any of the others come down, do not 
say that you saw me.” 

In another moment I was out, in the delicious sharp morning air, 
the gravel of the drive crunching frostily under my feet. It was not 
very far to the spot I wanted to reach. A ten-minutes’ walk through 
a field, rough and moorish, brought me to the gate leading into the 
woodland I had dreamed of; and here it was, even more beautiful 
than my dream of it. Such handiwork of nature; such forms, such 
tints, such traceries—such lights and shades, meltings into and out 
of the dim blue mist and into the sunshiny spots! I knew it well, 
and felt happy and at home there. London—the grey square, the 
dim-looking house, the outlook upon buildings and streets—Madame 
Prénat and my professors, all seemed very far away, and belonging 
to another world. 

The wild flowers were over—all but a few autumn yellows and 
reds, but there was this endless variety of beautiful leaves and twigs, 
grass and mosses, fading ferns, delicate tendrils—and the pond, just 
as I had expected it to be; I knew it from many an old holiday 
ramble—many an hour’s rest by its banks on sunny days, when the 
coolness of the wood had been grateful. It was still and dark 
where the water showed; brightly green and yellow where it was 
grown over with slime and weeds. The pond, somehow, was not as 
delightful as when I had last seen it; the rest of the surroundings 
were, if anything, more so. 

I had wandered about the glade for some little time, picking here 
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a leaf and there a twig; when suddenly at a little distance in the 
wood, I perceived a treasure—a cluster of harebells, and not far 
away a few late tufts of heather. With a joyful exclamation I made 
for them, gathered the flowers till not one was left, and then turned 
in search of fresh plunder. 

“Well!” said a voice behind me. “So you are here, after all, 
though I could hardly believe Mary’s statement to that effect. 
What has brought you out so early ?” 

I was still stooping over my flowers, and by the time that I had 
started in my surprise, and had had time to feel the jump that my 
heart gave, I had had time also to pull myself together as on a 
former occasion. I stood up, looked round, and said tranquilly, as I 
stripped some leaves away from my bouquet— 

“ Why, did you think I should never find out such a piace as 
this? I don’t know why, I am sure.” 

“Oh, yes, I will trust you to have found it out long ago. The 
only thing is, there are times and seasons for everything. Seven 
o’clock in the morning “ 

“Ts a good time, and so you seem to think,” said I. “ And yet, 
I should suppose it was much worse for you than for me, for you 
have got a voice to take care of, while I have none—of that kind.” 

“Listen to her, telling me to take care of my capital,” he 
remarked, half laughing. ‘Then you don’t know that I have been 
here, and generally a good deal farther, every morning since we 
came here ?” 

“No, indeed, I didn’t,” I said, honestly astonished. 

“Tt is one of my old country habits. One loses it in town some- 
times, unavoidably, but here—there’s something that makes it worth 
one’s while to renew it.” 

“ And is this your favourite spot?” I asked, sentimentally. 

“It is a favourite spot of mine,” he said, decisively. ‘ But please 
tell me what you are doing here.” 

““T came because I awoke very early, and remembered how beautiful 
the leaves and things were, here, and I thought I would gather some 
—for you and Mrs. Reichardt—and for Mr. Arkwright—for break- 
fast, you know.” 

“For breakfast! What an extraordinary notion! Is thy servant 
an ox that he should eat this thing ?” 

“For your plates, that was all,” I explained, holding up a small 
bunch of harebells and leaves. 

“For our plates, there will probably be bacon, or fish, or some- 
thing—or game. My father understands a real Yorkshire breakfast,” 
he said, meditatively. 

“You know perfectly well what I mean,” I argued; “but, if you 
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like, I will explain it to you—Madame Prénat always says we should 
try to explain ourselves—it often shows how very vague and form- 
less was the thought behind our equally vague and formless words. 
Therefore, what I mean, is this, Monsieur Félix ; a present of flowers 
is perhaps of not much intrinsic value, but it may mean affection and 
esteem—at any rate, it is a little kindly attention. Autumn leaves 
are as beautiful, I think, as the most splendid flowers. I love to look 
at them. Ithought that you—and the others—might also like to look 
at them. I was going to make three little bouquets, and lay them on 
your plates, just to show that I had been thinking of you. That 
would not have prevented you from taking bacon upon your plates 
afterwards 4 

“T prefer a hot plate for bacon,” he said, after looking at me 
attentively ; “cold plates for bouquets; hot plates for bacon.” 

“Very well,” I said, trying to cover my nervousness—for I was 
nervous, though I could not have told why—by a prolonged stream 
of talk. ‘If you insist upon being so very exact, I could have laid 
the bouquets beside the plates—then, whether they had been hot or 
cold, would not have mattered. It seems to me that it shows a want 
of respect for a beautiful landscape, and for lovely flowers and leaves, 
to be talking incessantly of bacon and hot plates.” 

“ Well, it was not I who brought it on. When you are told that 
you are to have a bunch of leaves and grass for your breakfast, you 
have to show that you don’t intend to submit to any such thing. 
The worm will turn. . . . But,” he added, leaning with his back against 
a tree-trunk, and half smiling as he looked at me, “there is another 
use to which your pretty things might have been put—in my case, 
at any rate. I feel almost hurt that you have not yourself proposed 
it.” 

“And what is that, pray?” I asked, curiously. 

“ A buttonhole, for this morning’s concert.” 

“This—mine? Do you mean that you would, really?” I stam- 
mered. 

“ Would what?” he asked, beginning to laugh. 

“Would wear it, if I arranged it for you?” 

“Why, certainly. I have to sing ‘The Old Manoah’ this 
morning. Surely autumn tints would be most appropriate for that 
part.” 

“ But,” said I, holding out my leaves and harebells, and looking 
critically at them, “these are poor little things, after all. When you 
get down to the Hall you will find, as usual, a lot of lovely flowers— 
hot-house flowers—ferns, roses, and . 

“Well, yes. They generally are there, by some means. Did you 
ever know me to use any of them, for that purpose? It is un- 
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commonly kind and disinterested in whoever sends them; and so 
thinks the Matron of the Children’s Hospital here, only I felt as if I 
were posing under false pretences when I got a note from her 
yesterday, thanking me for my lavish generosity to them in the 
matter of flowers. She shall have whatever there may be, this 
morning; and I will kave your autumn leaves, Ines—if you will 
give me them, that is, of course.” He stretched out his hand. 

“ If I will give you them! ” said I, striving to conceal my delight 
in this arrangement. ‘“ Wait—they are not ready yet. I willarrange 
them after breakfast. But are you swre that when you see lovely 
Dijon and Marshal Niel roses, you will not : 

“Va pour la feuille morte!” he said decidedly. ‘There, you 
have gathered a great wisp of stuff. You will give me a little bit of 
it, and I shall wear it, and think with pleasure of Ines and of the old 
pond, in which I managed nearly to drown myself twenty years 
ago. .. Now, Ines ”—his tone suddenly changed into one of gravity 
—‘T hate subterfuges and pretences. I have something to say to 
you, and I followed you here; I asked Mary if she knew whether 
you were down, and she told me in which direction you had gone. 
There’s only a short time, and it has to be done. I go to London to- 
morrow.” 

I had expected this. By the chill that fell upon my heart now, I 
found how I had also dreaded it. 

“‘ And before I go, I have, as I remarked, something to say to you 
—something which I expect you will hate, just at the moment.” 

“Tf it is anything you want me to do, I am sure I shall not hate 

it,” said I, stoutly. 

“Yes, you will. And, first, Pll ask you a question. Do you trust 
me quite and entirely, and believe that what I do, in your concerns, 
I really believe to do for the best?” 

“Yes, I do, and always shall.” 

“Very good—yes, you look as if you meant it. You like Madame 
Prénat, don’t you ?” 

“T love her dearly.” 

“That is also well. She is so clever that I am rather afraid of her, 
though I must admit that she has never made me feel my inferiority 
in any disagreeable manner.” 

“What do you mean?” 

“WhatI say. And ya find yourself happy and contented with 
Madame Prénat : _ 

“Y—yes.” My heart began to beat, I hardly knew why, and I 
drew a little nearer to him. He wassilent for a moment, not looking 
at me. Then, slowly, and yet kindly— 
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“Tnes, Iam going to place you in Madame Prénat’s hands, and 
out of my own, for the next two years.” 

He then looked at me with a very determined expression, still 
leaning against the tree-trunk, and plunging his hands into his 
pockets. I did not quite take it in at first, and said, in some 
surprise— 

“ But, surely, I am in Madame Prénat’s hands, and have been, for 
the last three years? ” 

“ Yes—yes,” he said, rather hurriedly. “But you forget. I said, 
‘out of mine.’” 

I gazed at him, wondering what in the world he meant, and finally 
asked him— 

“T wonder you don’t see what I mean. I mean, you will stay with 
her—I have such confidence in her doing what is right, and we——you 
and I—will not—I mean—why, in Heayen’s name, do you look at me 
in that way—as if I were a maniac? ” 

“T don’t know what you mean. Tell me quickly,” I said, in a 
voice which sounded strange to myself. But I did know what he 
meant, It had flashed in a moment into my mind, and I felt as if 
the knowledge paralysed me. 

“ During that time, I think it will be best for you to put me out 
of your mind altogether. I don’t say, forget me—I don’t want 
you to forget me—but live and act as if I were not there. I do not 
intend to see anything of you. It is only for a short time—you will 
not be twenty at the end of two years. But two years at your age 
make a great difference. You want to know my reasons for it, I 
dare say ws 

“ Only if you wish to tell me them,” I interrupted, in a voice which 
somehow would not rise above a whisper. “I said I trusted you, and 
I do, but : 

“ But what ?” 

“One may trust, and yet feel as if one were being killed,” said I, 
dropping my hands at my sides, and clenching them tightly. 

“ Killed!” he repeated, with a not very successful attempt at a 
laugh. “I am going to tell you just what I think you ought to 
hear. Ines, I am so much older than you that I might almost be 
your father; you heard what I said to Mr. Grey yesterday—how 
glad I was that he had let me take care of you all thistime. That is 
true, but it does not hinder the fact that I think you have become too 
dependent upon me—morally, I mean, child, of course,” he hastily 
added, with a shocked look, as he caught sight of my face. ‘“ You let 
yourself depend too much on my judgment, and refer things too much 
to me, even in your own mind—yes, youdo. I know it. I wish you 
to get out of that habit, if possible, and to that end it is that I mean to 
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commit you entirely to Madame Prénat’s charge. And I wish her to 
refer less to me in her dealings with you and your concerns—do you 
understand ? ” 

Yes! Oh, yes, I understood; and, what is more, I did not 
misunderstand. It never entered my head to think that he meant 
all this otherwise than as he had said—for my good, entirely for my 
good. I could, an’ if I would, have twisted his words bravely into 
stabs of unkindness, but it did not occur to me todoso. He had 
though! the matter over; evidently in the midst of his numberless 
engagements and occupations he had found time to do so. The 
decision he had come to was, to me, an agonising one. That it was 
right, I never doubted. 

“As for our not meeting,” he went on, “I have my own good 
reasons for that too, which I do not think it necessary to tell you. 
You may trust them. Do you agree, then?” 

“Tf you wish it.” How was it that my tongue declined to utter 
anything that I really wished to say, and could only in measured 
tones speak the coldest commonplaces ? ” 

“Tf I wish it-! That is not trust, Ines. That is submission 
because you can’t help it—just the one thing that I hoped I should 
never see between you and me.” 

“ Please forgive me,” I said, all in the same toneless kind of voice. 
“Tt is because I am surprised—it is not because I don’t trust you. 
Tam not to see you for two years. But I may write to you—to tell 
you how I get on.” (This I proposed as if it were an irresistibly 
tempting offer.) ‘ And you will write to me ?” 

“Better not. No—we will not write.” 

By this time I had got to the resolution to agree absolutely to 
every condition he laid down. That was trust. It seemed to me 
that he was dissatisfied because I did not display also satisfaction. It 
was beyond my power to give that. 

“No?” I said. “And never hear anything about you. You 
don’t mean that ?” 

“T think it would—well, if you ever come here in the holidays at 
any time, you would hear of me—enough and to spare.” 

“ And Elisabeth——” 

“ Well, if she were in London, she would go and call upon you. 
And you could write to each other, you know. I don’t want you to 
go and stay with her.” 

“We could write to each other—for two years. And when the 
two years were over—if ever they did get over——” 

“Oh, we should meet, of course. My purpose would have been 
accomplished, and I have little doubt that you would thank me for 
haying come to this decision.” 
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“JT wonder why?” I said, beneath my breath. Then aloud, “I 
should stay with Madame Prénat——” 

“ And by attending to all her wishes, show me that you do trust 
me, Ines.” 

I stood still for a moment, and then lifted my hand to put it 
within his. 

“T will do exactly as you say,” said I. 

“But do not go so white—as if I were wishful to make you utterly 
miserable,” he said, beseechingly. 

“Tam sure you wish nothing of the kind. I know you wish me 
to be happy. And I know you are doing right, if this is what you 
have decided upon. But I cannot pretend that I like it,” I said, 
passionately. “I'll bear it. I'll do what I ought, but——” 

“But my sweet Ines will show her old friend that she thinks him 
a brute, all the time,” he said, in so sorrowful and pained a voice as 
I had never heard from him before. The agony that seized me at 
that moment was beyond all description. I felt hysterical as I 
forced a smile, and retorted— 

“ Because she cannot bear to think of not seeing you for two years, 
that shows that—I—think you—a brute. Have I—have I behaved 
wrongly in some way?” I asked, going nearer to him, and looking 
at him very earnestly. 

“No, you have not,” he said, emphatically, and flushing crimson. 
“Why will you persist in looking upon it as a punishment? I 
cannot explain to you. There are things one can’t explain. Trust 
me! I wonder how much oftener I must say it. And it is the 
only thing to be said, too.” 

“T trust you. I do. But I cannot sing for joy. You seem to 
think I ought to do that as well. What canI say? What can I 
do?” 

“You can smile, or try to. And you can go to Madame Prénat, 
and make yourself happy with her.” 

“T can work with Madame Prénat,” I said, the first gleam of 
light breaking over the darkness which encompassed me. “I can 
work. You have nothing against that?” 

“Nothing. Only don’t overdo it. You are different from some 
girls, Ines. Now, while we are about it, I'll give you the only 
advice I know of, about how to guide yourself—just the same that I 
should give to a lad if I were sending him off to school. You will 
find that though Madame may be a good friend to you, yet you 
will have to depend a great deal on your own good sense and right 
feeling, in some things. And all I can say, is, never tell a lie, by 
word or by deed. Never forsake a friend; never think, whatever 
you are working at, that you can do it perfectly, and don’t need to 
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trouble yourself any further about it. If you ever give way to that, 
you'll find yourself outstripped by the most stupid of your rivals, 
when it comes to a test. What is it, besides ?—fear God and honour 
the king—you can translate that for yourself. Walk straight, and 
you'll come out all right at the end. I trust you absolutely. You 
have never disappointed me before, and I am sure you will not now. 
Come back to the house. Heaven only knows what time of day it 
has got to.” 

I moved, to do as he suggested. I had been standing, rigid, in 
the same place, all the time, save for approaching one or two steps 
nearer to him. When I came to step forward, I found myself 
feeling as if I should fall down. I turned away from him, leaned 
my hands and my face against the trunk of a silver birch which stood 
hard by, and cried and sobbed silently and bitterly, for a minute or 
two, till he laid his hand upon my shoulder, and once more said, 
in a voice of pain— 

“You said you trusted me?” 

“So I did—soI do. But this % 

“ And what is trust for, if not to carry one through some such 
time as this? ” he asked. 

“Tt will carry me through—by-and-by. Go back, and leave me. 
I'll come directly.” 

“No, certainly not,” he answered quickly. ‘ You will come 
back with me, now.” He took me by the shoulders, and gently, 
very gently, turned me round. I could only put my hands before 
my face, still crying. 

“You are determined to make it hard for me, whatever it may 
be for you,” he suddenly said, very quietly, but in a tone which 
. instantly dried my tears, and caused me to look up sharply. I saw 
his face, quite white, and, as it seemed to me, stern. He looked at 
me, and then exclaimed “Ines! Well, I ought not to have chosen 
just this time to do it I suppose. I’m a fool. So Madame Prénat 
would tell me. So Elisabeth doubtless will tell me. No doubt you 
are faint and famishing, as well as miserable. And it is cold!” he 
added, looking round him with a slight shiver, though the sun was 
shining more brilliantly than ever. ‘Come my—Ines. Give me 
your hand and come with me.” 

I dried my eyes, and gave him my hand. He drew it through 
his arm, and gently stroked my cheek, saying softly: “You have 
always been so good. You will not fail me now.” 

And I felt that I should not. Though the full desolation of the 
parting was yet to come, I felt that I should not fail. Arm in arm 
we walked a few paces, and then he said, suddenly— 

“ You will not fail. But, my child, you grieve far too much about 
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it. Ines, when you set up a human being in your fancy as you in 
your enthusiastic young heart have set me up, and will see nothing 
imperfect in that human being, it means disappointment, and disgust 
and disillusion, in the end, as surely as a bright sun means daylight.” 

“Don’t,” I said. ‘ Let me think what I like.” 

“T suppose you will think what you like, at any rate.” He sighed. 
It was not often that I had heard Felix sigh. 

“Did you mean to leave me here to-morrow?” I asked, as we 
drew nearer the house. 

“T thought so. Why cut your holiday short because I am obliged 
to leave ?” 

“You are going to sing somewhere on Monday ?” 

“At the concert, in London—yes. Concerts every night 
next week, and then the opera begins at the ——” 

“ Don’t think I’m tiresome if I ask you to let me go back with you 
to-morrow, instead of staying here. I would rather go straight to 
Madame Prénat, and begin my work again.” 

“ Surely the fresh air here would do you more good——” 

“‘ Please!” I said, persuasively. 

“So be it,” he replied. “See that you wire to Madame while we 
are in Kirkfence this morning. The train to-morrow is at one 
o'clock.” 

We went into the garden, into the house, and I ran upstairs to 
take off my things before going in to breakfast. What a white, tear- 
stained face was that I caught sight of as I passed my looking-glass! 
I bathed it roughly with cold water, scrubbed it with a stiff towel, 
and, having thus heightened its beauty, repaired to the breakfast- 
room. Felix was there, already seated. I said good-morning to 
Mr. Arkwright, kissed Elisabeth, who pressed my hand in silence, 
and went round to my place. From that hand-pressure, and from 
the fact that neither Elisabeth nor Mr. Arkwright asked me a 
question, I concluded that Felix must have given some brief outline 
of the state of affairs. 

Lying on my plate was the greater portion of my collection of 
leaves, ferns, and wild flowers. Feeling my face crimson, I looked 
across at Felix. He smiled. 

“You dropped them,” said he. “You never saw.me pick them 
up, but I do not wish to lose my little bouquet, if you will still give 
it to me.” 

It was kind ; kindly meant and kindly said, but it made me feel as 
if my heart would break, and also as if Felix Arkwright were farther 
away from me—more apart than he had ever been before. 

Despite all my efforts at composure it was asad and silent meal. 
I hated myself for not being able to behave as if nothing had hap- 
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pened—for having to look dull and sad, and so distressing the others. 
But I could not be glad, or look as if I were glad. I had not yet 
had time to begin any speculations as to Felix’s reasons for pursuing 
this course with me. I only felt the crushing grief of the thing 
itself. We were so late at breakfast that I had no opportunity of 
speaking to Elisabeth before it was time to go down to the concert. 
I sat it out, but oh, with what different feelings from the happy ones 
of the past few days! “For two years—two years—two whole 
years! ” was the refrain which for me ran through all the music, and 
when at the end the whole audience, with chorus, soloists and 
orchestra, stood up and sang “God Save the Queen!” as it seldom is 
sung, the triumphant notes seemed only to peal forth the one dread- 
ful fact, for two long, weary years I shall not see him, speak to him, 
or hear from him. And who knows what may have happened before 
it isall ovor? I was glad I had chosen at once to go to London. I 
could work, I knew, but I could not play, under the load of this 
trial. 

And to London I went, with Felix, on Sunday afternoon. We had 
not so much conversation as on our journey down to Irkford; though 
we did talk a good deal. I would fain have left the hateful topic out 
of our discourse altogether—kept it as a good grim skeleton, and 
dragged it out and examined it whenever I wanted to work myself 
into a state of misery about anything. Not so Felix. He was far too 
sane and right-minded, too direct in his notions, to do any such 
thing. He talked about it openly: asked me point-blank how I 
should chiefly employ my time, because, he said, he should like to 
have some idea as to what I was doing with myself. He said cheer- 
fully that Madame Prénat knew all his wishes on the subject; he 
reposed entire confidence in her, and I might be sure that whatever 
she suggested would receive his sanction. 

To all of which I of course assented, and then it seemed but a 
moment before the dreadful cab jogged us through the dim gray 
streets and squares to the door of Madame Prénat’s house—another 
moment only before we stood in her drawing-room, while she greeted 
us, self-possessed, calm, and with the suggestion of a reserve of power 
beneath her quiet manner, which impressed me anew after each 
absence from her. 

“Twill not stay—no, I will not sit down,” said Felix. “Good- 
bye, Ines. Lay my admonitions to heart. Ask Madame Prénat if 
they are not good. We shall meet again, when it’s over.” 

He took my hand, looked at me for a moment, as I stood silently 
before him. 

“ Auf wiedersehen!” he said, stooping, and kissing my cheek 
gently. ‘Good-bye, Madame. I leave her in your hands.” 
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He touched her hand also, and was gone, without looking back at 
me. 

“You have chosen to come to me at once, Ines, and to begin 
work?” Madame asked me, after a pause. 

“Yes, Madame.” 

“Good! Ihave much for you todo. There are certain conditions 
laid down by Mr. Arkwright. Those must receive our first con- 
sideration. I will explain them to you later. For the rest, he gives 
us carte blanche to study what we please. A man in a thousand!” 
she concluded, in a sort of pious rapture. ‘And now, my child, to 
your room. Your luggage will have been taken there. We dine at 
half-past seven. ‘Two friends of mine are coming. Do not dress 
more than usual.” 

Silently I turned away. Madame was unbendingly determined to 
have no drivelling sentimentality—and she was right. 
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Unguenchable. 


IT, 


My love is like the dewy rose 
She wears upon her breast, 

Her breath is like the wind that blows 
Balm-laden from the west ; 

Her smiles are like the sunlight shed 
On wavelets as they roll, 

And like the blue sky overhead, 
Her purity of soul. 


II, 


Her generous thoughts are like the rain 
That falls on high and low; 

Her kindly gifts to age and pain, 
None but the wretched know. 

Her sympathies are broad as Day 
And starry as the Night, 

And when there’s darkness on the way, 
Her presence sheds a light! 


III. 


Such were my thoughts when Love was young, 
But now, when Love is old, 
Each fancy of my pen or tongue 
Ts silver turned to gold. 
I wood her in the Morn of Life, 
Ere yet by sorrow tried, 
And now I cherish her as wife— 
More than I loved as bride. 


Cuartes Mackay. 












































Recollections of Charles Dickens. 
HIS FAMILY AND FRIENDS. 


By ELeanor E. CaristIAn. 


My acquaintance with the Dickens family, whichafterwards ripened 
into so pleasant an intimacy, began in London at the house of a 
relative of mine, and I vividly recall the flutter of delight that 
I felt when told I was to meet “ Boz,” and dine at the same 
table with the great author and his wife. My introduction to 
Mrs. Charles Dickens took place in the bedroom before dinner, 
while “ fixing” our respective toilettes. She was a pretty little 
woman, plump and fresh-coloured; with the large, heavy-lidded, 
blue eyes so much admired by men. The nose was slightly retroussé 
the forehead good, mouth small, round and red-lipped, with a 
genial smiling expression of countenance, notwithstanding the 
sleepy look of the slow-moving eyes. 

Her manner to me was friendly and informal, but could not 
quite allay my nervousness as I went down to be introduced to 
her husband. 

The first thing that riveted me was the marvellous power of his 
eyes. Nondescript in colour, though inclining to warm grey in 
repose; but lighting up suddenly into a luminous depth of hue, 
they instantly arrested me; and I could see nothing else for the 
moment. Then I became aware of a rare harmony of features, a 
combination of strength and delicacy of preception, a breadth and 
grandeur united to spiritualised refinement, which compelled a pro- 
longed study of the whole countenance. When at last the attention 
wandered to the costume and style of the man, there was a dis- 
appointing mental shock. Everything seemed marred by his 
“get up.” Young as I was, I was aware of the vagaries of dress 
indulged in by authors and artists; but this was something 
unusual. The general mistake of men who pose as not of the 
“common herd” is to attempt the picturesque; but here was 
merely a perverted idea of what ought to be fashionable costume— 
utterly unfit for dinner-dress, and only proving a taste for what 
was “loud.” The collar and lapels of his surtout were very wide 
and thrown back so as to give full effect to a vast expanse of white 
waistcoat. He wore drab-coloured trousers, ditto boots, with 
patent-leather toes, all most inconsistent with the poetic head and 
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its flowing locks, and the genius that glowed in his fine, well- 
opened eyes. 

He talked but little during the evening, seeming rather to 
allow the lead to be taken by Mr. Forster, who was also one of 
the guests, and whose greater fluency seemed to interest and im- 
press him. His own speech had a certain thickness—it was a 
family characteristic—as if the tongue was too large for the 
mouth, and his tones were low and hurried as though his ideas 
and words were racing against each other. His humorous 
remarks were generally delivered in an exaggerated, stilted 
style, and sometimes with a complete perversion of facts, quite 
astounding to matter-of-fact minds, and were accompanied by a 
twinkle in the eyes, and a comic lifting of one eyebrow. I was 
surprised to find that, instead of the piercing satirical expression 
one expected, he usually wore a rapt, preoccupied, far-off look which 
was exceedingly misleading. When I came to know him better I 
found this was nothing but a trap for the unwary. During these 
outward semblances of reverie, nothing escaped him; he was 
quietly and unsuspectedly “taking in” every incident going on 
around, and making notes thereon. Many times were we duped by 
this false appearance of abstraction and were deluded into talking 
nonsense, arguing illogically, and making silly jokes under the 
impression that he was miles away in a land of his own peopling, 
surrounded by characters of his own creation. Then suddenly 
up would go the curtain from his veiled vision, and he would 
break forth into most amusing but merciless criticisms of all our 
conversation; such twisting and distorting of every thoughtless 
word and unfledged idea that we were covered with confusion, 
though convulsed with laughter. 

When he really did indulge in a reverie or when engaged in 
any difficulties of composition, he would pull viciously at his 
mane-like hair, running his fingers through it till his ideas became 
satisfactorily evolved, at the same time indulging in his habit of 
sucking his tongue. 

Soon after I became acquainted with him and his family, they 
went, as they usually did every autumn, to Broadstairs, and they 
induced my friends, Mr. and Mrs. Smithson, to follow them, after 
finding a suitable house for their occupation. A few days after 
Mr. Dickens arrived there, he sent the following letter to Mr. 
Smithson’s partner, Mr. Mitton, who afterwards gave it to me. 

Devonshire Terrace, 
“My pEAR MiTTon. Thursday, 19th August. 


“The only intelligence we can get about the houses on the terrace 
at Broadstairs is, that there are two to let, one (certainly empty at this 
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moment) a little to the left of our old house, supposing you were looking 
out of the windows upon the blue, the fresh and ever free; the other a 
little more to the left still, and commonly called or known by the name 
of Barfield’s Cottage. This Barfield’s Cottage will be vacant (we are told) 
upon the twenty-first. But the devil of it is that at this season of the 
year they won’t keep the houses even a week for you, and consequently 
Barfield’s Cottage is meat for our masters. The other house must be either 
the one which Smithson looked at, or one close to, and exactly like it. 

“If he wants to get up a picture of this last-named tenement in his 
mind, ask him if he don’t remember going with Kate and me and the 
man from the Library to look at a house, and stealing in at the kitchen 
door past the water-butt and coal cellar. That house was next the Library 
on the side nearest London—the Library being between it and ours. I am 
not sure that this particular house is the same, but it must be either the 
next door to it or the next door but one. The terms I don’t know, but 
they are certainly not more than five guineas per week, I should say. .. . 
In short, nothing can be done without going down in person, for the place 
is very full indeed, and the people wildly rapacious and rearing upon their 
hind legs for money. The day to go down upon is a Monday, for there 
is a chance of some family having gone out on that morning, it being 
a great departure day. If you put all this into your partner’s pipe, tell 
him that I wish, for his sake, and my own too, I could fill it with more 
substantial matter.” 


The Smithsons took the house soon after, and I, to my delight, 
went with them on a visit to which I look back as one of the 
pleasantest epochs in my life, bringing me, as it did, into constant 
association with “ Boz” and his family. We were daily together, 
and on the most friendly footing. At this time, too, his mother 
and sister, Mrs. Burnett, with her husband, came to stay with 
him, and these two latter added greatly to the general enjoyment, 
as both sang extremely well. They were students at the Royal 
Academy of Music, where they first met. She was very sweet 
and amiable, in delicate health, and she died quite young. Old 
Mrs. Dickens was very agreeable, and entered into youthful 
amusements with much enjoyment; she had a worn, deeply-lined 
face, evidently roughly ploughed by “carking care.” Dickens’ 
sister Letitia (Mrs. Austin) came also for a short time. She 
struck me as not being so full of fun as the rest of the family. 
She was like Frederick Dickens, but rather tall. Mrs. Dickens 
senior had a most sensible face, and in after years Charles grew 
to resemble her greatly, though his ‘ Battle of Life’ could not 
have been such a tough struggle with poverty and privation as 
hers had been. 

It has been said that Mrs. Nickleby and Mr. Micawber were 
drawn from Charles’ parents, and, indeed, he admitted the fact, 
but I saw no resemblance. She seemed to me to possess a good 
Stock of common sense, and a matter-of-fact manner. I only 
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detected one little weakness—a love of dancing. And though 
she never indulged in it with any other partner than her son-in- 
law, or with some relation, Charles always looked as sulky as a 
bear the whole time. 

Her husband appeared younger than she did, and was a plump, 
good-looking man, rather an “old buck” in dress, but with no 
resemblance to Micawber that I could detect; no salient charac- 
teristics that could be twisted into anything so grotesque, except 
that he indulged occasionally in fine sentiments, and long-worded 
sentences, and seemed to take an airy, sunny-sided view of things 
in general. He avowed himself an optimist, and said he was like 
a cork—if he was pushed under water in one place, he always 
bobbed “up to time” cheerfully in another, and felt none the 
worse for the dip. 

It was wonderful how the whole family had emancipated 
themselves from their antecedents, and contrived to fit easily 
into their improved position. They appeared to be less at ease 
with Charles than with any one else, and seemed in fear 
of offending him. There was a subdued manner, a kind of 
restraint in his presence, not merely the result of admiration of 
his genius, or respect for his opinion, but because his moods were 
very variable. Sometimes so genial and gay that one became 
excited and exhilarated (as if champagne had been flowing 
freely) merely from his contagious spirits: at other times 
abstracted and even morose—we wondered how we could possibly 
ever have been so friendly with him. He pretended to be 
engaged in a sentimental flirtation with my friend Millie (who 
was of a certain age) as well as with me, calling us rhapsodically 
in turns, “ My charmer,” “ Beloved of my soul,” “ Fair enslaver,” 
“ Queen of my heart,” to the infinite amusement of Mrs. Charles 
Dickens, and he would solicit a dance in the old English style. 

“Wilt tread a measure with me, sweet ladye? Fain would I 
thread the mazes of this saraband with thee.” 

“ Aye, fair sir, that will I right gladly, in good sooth I'll never 
say thee nay.” 

Needless to say the measure we trod was probably as unlike 
a saraband as anything imaginable; but Charles edified the 
spectators by his Turveydrop deportment, and Malvolio airs of 
smirking conceit. 

Once we proceeded to tread this measure in an imposingly- 
majestic style, when suddenly Dickens burst into an unearthly 
howl expressive of mortal agony. We all stopped, appalled. He 
subsided into groans and moans, accompanied by contortions: that 
outdid the writhings of the Laocoon. After a few seconds of 
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grotesque facial and muscular performance he turned to Mr. 
Smithson with an injured and upbraiding air, and faltered out: 
“When next you tread a measure in my vicinity, be humane 
enough to measure your tread, and don’t stamp down with your 
fourteen-stone-avoirdupois-weight on that unlucky corn-field, my 
poor foot. I might be tempted to wreak a dire revenge, and 
repay you the same measure for measure.” 

After one of these ridiculous dances, he suddenly exclaimed, 
“T feel that I could act a pompous ass to perfection! Let us get 
up some charades, and test our histrionic powers!” 

We acted the word “ Pompadour,” and he took the part of 
Louis XV., Millie, the Comtesse de Soubise, and I, Madame 
de Pompadour. In the first syllable she was supposed to rival 
me in the king’s favour. This scene was in pantomime, repre- 
senting the stiff formality and exaggerated etiquette of the 
Court of “ the well-beloved.” We changed “adour” into “adore,” 
and Louis made bombastic love in the old French manner to the 
comtesse. In the whole word, Pompadour artfully obtains a lettre 
de cachet from the king, and consigns her rival to the Bastille, 
and so is triumphant. Although the whole affair was impromptu, 
properties and all; though Dickens wore a lady’s wide-brimmed 
hat, pinned up on one side, and decorated with a dishevelled 
feather, wildly rampant—which persisted in twisting the wrong 
way—he yet contrived to maintain a most majestic demeanour. 

About this period his brother Frederick, whom I now saw for the 
first time, arrived by steamef, and we all went to meet him. He 
had the same wearied expression as Mrs. Burnett, the raised eye- 
brows, small nose, and large full-lipped mouth ; and spoke with the 
thick utterance of his father and brother. I thought him, on the 
whole, more comic in society than Dickens. He had a positive 
genius for representing commonplace matters in an absurd light, 
and with exaggerated facial expression, so that he contrived to 

convert the most meagre material into ludicrous combinations. 
They both occasionally indulged in puns, which if not always 
very clever, produced shouts of laughter from their hearers, owing 
to the absurd way in which they were uttered. 

One of Dickens’ good things was said to me, and I had great 
delight in repeating it. A gentleman visitor was singing, “By 
the sad sea waves,”—and singing it abominably ; he finished on a 
high note, with a most unlooked-for and inopportune embellish- 
ment, in musical language called a turn. Dickens had managed to 
preserve a preternaturally-solemn decorum until this climax met 
his ears. He now flashed on me a look of absolute amazement. 

“What did he mean by that ?” I asked, equally confounded. 
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His answer was imperturbably grave—with a sage shake of the 
head—*“ O that’s quite in rule in music, as well as in accordance 
with proverbial philosophy. ‘When things are at their worst, 
they always take a turn.’” 

After the perpetration of one of his puns he was accused of 
irreverence. While we were engaged at whist one evening, a 
lady seated in the background, apart from the players (I think 
it was his mother), soothed by the lull, was indulging in a placid 
nap. One of the players with noisy glee, suddenly banged down 
the king of trumps, to take the last trick, and thereby awakened 
the sleeper, who started up in affright. 

“Don’t be alarmed!” exclaimed Dickens. “ You look awfully 
like one of the defunct on the Day of Judgment.” 

“Why?” 

‘Because you were awakened by the sound of the last trump.” 

He pretended to be dreadfully disgusted when his wife 
attempted punning, and vowed he was deteriorating under the 
influence of this.bad example, though he could not help laughing, 
as she perpetrated her little harmless attempts with the most 
innocent and deprecating air, turning up her eyes, with affected 
terror of his wrath, and terminating in a pretty little moue, 
while he pretended to tear his hair and writhed in well-acted 
attitudes of horror. 

One evening, his friend Mr. M. entered the room with a 
complacent air, arrayed in an outrageously long stock, which he 
evidently thought worthy of a Brummell. Dickens surveyed it 
for some moments with a thoughtful and puzzled expression, 
his forefinger on his forehead in imitation of Sterne. 

“Halloa, Charlie! what are you staring at my stock for?” 
enquired, M . 

A heavy load of doubt and conjecture seemed to be lifted from 
the mind of Dickens. He heaved a sigh of relief, and beamed 
with thankful satisfaction. 

“Stock! it is really meant for a stock, is it? Iam so glad to 
know you meant it for that. It was so painful to think you 
might have intended it for a waistcoat !” 

I have never met with any one who entered into games with 
as much spirit and boisterous glee; the simplest of them he 
contrived to make amusing, and often instructive. His fun 
was most infectious, and he had three able partisans in his 
brothers and Mr. Mitton, and under the incentive of his prompt- 
ing they became irresistibly comic. Under their manipulation 
“ Vingt-et-un,” “Loo,” &¢., became so totally altered. as to 
be scarcely recognisable, and generally ended in unblushing 
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cheating and consequent uproar. The stakes were usually 
thrown into a heap and distributed honestly at the end of the 
evening. 

Frederick had an amusingly oily laugh, and Mr. Mitton’s 
laughter began with an abrupt bray and terminated in such an 
extraordinary sound that it was invariably provocative of mirth in 
every one else. No one caused so much merriment to Dickens as 
this friend, whose presence was a sure antidote to his fits of pre- 
occupation. I have known him to be sitting apart in apparently 
deaf-and-dumb abstraction, when Mitton would give out some 
fresh absurdity which caused Dickens to break into a chuckle of 
intense enjoyment; this success would act on the other as a 
further incentive, and he then became utterly ungovernable. 

We used to play a game named “ Animal, Mineral or Veget- 
able,” and we succeeded in puzzling Dickens the first time 
he joined in it, though he easily routed us afterwards. After 
exhausting all his questions and displaying a good deal of classic 
and mythologic lore, he could get no further and admitted himself 
beaten. He had got so far, that the object was Vegetable, 
mentioned in mythological history, belonging to a queen, and 
that the final destiny was pathetic. Great was his pretended 
anger and disgust when he was triumphantly informed that all 
this puzzling, all this parade of learning and research, had been 
expended on Tux Tarts made by the Queen of Hearts, and stolen 
by the knave, who “took them quite away.” 

We promised not to offend again by introducing such trivial 
subjects, but he pulled my hair viciously, later on, because I gave 
him “the waz that Ulysses stuffed into the ears of his crew, lest they 
should yield to the songs of the Syrens.” How proud and elated 
we all felt if any clever answer gained a word of approval from 
the Maestro. We were on one occasion playing “ How, when, and 
where do you like it?” Fred was the questioner, and the word 
was scull. In answer to how I liked it? I answered, “ With the 
accompaniment of a fine organ.” 

“When?” 

“When youth is at the helm, and pleasure at the prow.” 

“Where ?” 

“Where wanders the hoary Thames, along his silver winding 
way.” 

“Why of course, you little goose!” exclaimed Dickens, crossing 
to where I sat, “ Your answers betrayed the word to the most 
simple comprehension; but they were good answers and apt 
quotations nevertheless, and I think it would add considerably to 
the interest of the game if we all sharpened our wits by trying to 
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give a poetical tone to it with good quotations as answers. We'd 
all have to read wp for it.” 

He did so after this, introducing so much cleverness, and 
quoting so aptly that we were literally driven to our wits’ ends 
trying to keep up with him. 

We went one evening in “ the whole strength of the company” 
to spend a few hours at the Tivoli Gardens, a place purporting to be 
Vauxhall on a small scale. Some respectable people were dancing 
in a part set aside for that purpose, and we young ones were seized 
with the desire to get up a quadrille among ourselves. As noone 
knew us we decided on enjoying ourselves, with the exception of 
Dickens who feared to be recognised in these “halls of dazzling 
light,” and therefore walked about outside. The fue-simile of 
Morleena Kenwigs was capering about quite near us, her sandy 
hair in two long plaited tails with large blue bows flowing down 
her back. She wore sandalled shoon and frilled pantalettes, and 
looked as if she had been purposely got up for the part of 
Morleena. While Dickens was gazing in amusement at the 
resemblance, a man came close to him and stared with rude 
recognition into his face. Dickens moved away, but his tormentor, 
in no wise discouraged, followed him, wide-eyed and wide-eared, 
impudently determined to pick up any “ unconsidered trifles ” in 
the way of remarks dropped by Boz. At last Dickens waxed 
wroth and turned on him suddenly, lifting his hat with elaborate 
politeness. 

“Pray sir, may I ask, are you a native of this place ?” 

“ No—no—sir. I am not!” stammered the other, taken aback. 

“Oh! I beg your pardon” (with smiling suavity), “I fancied I 
could detect Broad-stares on your very face!” The discomfited 
creature vanished into space and was seen no more. 

We were strolling along the sands next day, our party in- 
ereased by the addition of Mr. Fletcher, who had just arrived 
on a visit to Dickens. He was a very eccentric man, impulsive 
and erratic, indeed most “ unexpected” in his behaviour. He 
suddenly ran some yards in front of us, careering along with a 
frolicsome air, and indulging in sundry odd and unaccountable 
antics, thereby attracting the attention of several passing strangers. 
They stood still and stared after him. “ Ah!” sighed one with 
profound commiseration, wagging his head mournfully, “How 
sad! You see it’s quite true. Poor Boz! What a pity to see such 
a wreck !” 

Dickens glared at him, and called to his friend. ‘ Halloa, 
Fletcher, I wish you’d moderate your insane gambollings! There 

are foolsamong the British public who might mistake you for me.” 
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“The fools” looked decidedly snubbed as they betook them- 
selves off, pursued by the glowing fire of his eyes, which seemed 
to scorch them. He was exceedingly annoyed and showed it in 
the dilation of his sensitive nostrils and the tightening of his lips, 
as he walked on. He broke into a laugh after a few moments. 

“T’m afraid I was rather down on those poor beggars, but I do 
not like that ambling ass to be mistaken for me.” (This was only 
an ebullition of momentary annoyance, as he had undoubtedly a 
great esteem for Mr. Fletcher.) 

To watch the sea was his greatest delight; for hours he 
would remain as if in a trance, with a face of rapt, immovable 
calm, and the far-off gaze of his marvellous eyes turned seaward, 
totally oblivious of everything around him. At first I did not 
understand his change of moods—in the evening full of friendly 
converse and fun; in the morning he would pass us by with 
grudging recognition, as if it annoyed him to be obliged to 
mutter, “ How d’ye do?” 

One day Millie and I were standing on the balcony of our house 
when Dickens came sauntering by. On seeing us he promptly 
struck an attitude, with one hand pressed to his heart, and the 
other thrown out aloft as he spouted dramatically— 

“Tis my lady! ’tis my love! Oh, that I were a glove upon 
that hand, that I might touch that cheek!” 

“Which of us do you intend to be Juliet to your Romeo?” 
enquired Millie. 

“Whichever you choose, my little dears!” he answered touching 
his hat airily and strolling on. Next morning we were there 
again as he passed, this time with merely an ungracious “ How 
do!” He was weaving his ideas, and naturally was bored by 
interruption. Afterwards when his face wore this abstracted look, I 
always pretended not tosee him. It saved him the trouble of being 
obliged to recognise me, did not encroach on his composing mood, 
and altogether pleased him. I was horribly afraid of him some- 
times, and told him so once, greatly to his amusement. 

“Why there’s nothing formidable about me ! ” 

“Tsn’t there?” I exclaimed. ‘ You look like a forest lion with 
a shaggy mane, on the prowl; and I always think of the words, 


“He roared so loud, and looked so wondrous grim, 
His very shadow dared not follow him.” 


Dickens laughed aloud, and cried “What! do you play shadow to 

my lion? Nay, then, as Bottom the Weaver says, ‘I must agera- 

vate my voice, I will roar you as gently as any sucking doye!’” 
I was less afraid of him after this, but at times I still made a point 
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of avoiding him, especially when he was wandering in dreamland. 
Seeing him then, calm and solemn as the Sphinx, it was difficult 
to imagine the amount of mischievous fun of which he was capable. 
To give an example. We were on the pier one evening, having 
been amusing ourselves by dancing a quadrille, in a railed-off space 
which Dickens had named the Family Pew, because it contained 
seats on two sides. He was in high spirits, as he enjoyed being 
here at dusk, where he escaped the scrutiny of the “ gaping 
throng.” He condescended to perform on his pocket-comb and a 
piece of paper, while Fred whistled, the two thus doing duty as 
“band.” After our caperings we strolled towards the end of the 
little pier, to watch the tide rippling in under the fading light. 
The scene had become weird and uncanny, the night seeming 
to drop suddenly down without star or moon; the only light a 
lingering, phosphorescent gleam on the crest of the waves. 

All at once the spirit of the hour,—a demon of mischief 
evidently,—seemed to take possession of Dickens. He flung his 
arm round me and whirled me with him down the inclined plane 
of the jetty, towards a tall upright pole fixed at the extreme end. 
To this pole he clung with his other arm while he informed me in 
theatrical accents, that he intended to hold me there till the wild 
waves overwhelmed us. 

“Think!” he cried, mouthing every word, “ Think of the sensation 
we shall create! Think of the road to celebrity which you are about 
to tread,—no, I mean, not exactly to tread, but to flounder into !” 

Here I entreated him to let me go, while I struggled desperately 
to free myself. 

“Let your mind dwell on the column in the Times wherein 
will be vividly described the pathetic fate of the lovely Emma 
P , drowned by Dickens in a fit of dementia! Don’t struggle, 
poor little bird! you are powerless in the claws of such a kite as 
this child!” 

The last glimmer of light was now gone, and close to us was 
the dark mystery of the surging water, very black, very cold, and 
above all, coming nearer and nearer very rapidly. With a horrid 
plash it dashed over my feet! I screamed out,— 

“QO! my dress; my lest dress, my only silk dress will be 
ruined ! ” 

He was not softened in the least by this tragic appeal, but 
continued ranting nonsensically and panting with his exertions to 
hold me, and with his suppressed laughter. Then I gave a wild 
shriek. 

“Mrs. Dickens! help me !—make Mr. Dickens let me go. The 
waves are up to my knees! ” 
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“Charles!” Mrs. Dickens called in frantic accents. “How can 
you be so silly? You will both be carried off by the waves (then 
falling from pathos to bathos) and you'll spoil the poor girl’s silk 
dress.” 

“ Dress!” shouted Dickens with withering scorn. “ Talk not to 
me of dress! When the pall of night is enshrouding us in 
Cimmerian darkness, when we already stand on the brink of the 
Great Mystery, shall our thoughts be of such vanities? Am I not 
immolating a brand-new pair of patent-leathers still unpaid for ? 
Perish such low-born thoughts! In this hour of abandonment to 
the voice of destiny, shall we be held back by the puerilities of 
silken raiment? Shall leather or prunella (whatever that may be) 
stop the bolt of Fate?” The sudden parenthetical change from 
high-flown rant back again to his ordinary accents was most 
ridiculous. 

Here I succeeded in struggling out of his grasp, and fled to my 
friends, almost crying with vexation, my only silk dress clinging 
round my saturated limbs, and leaving a watery track as I stumbled 
on. Mrs. Smithson (to make my plight doubly annoying) greeted 
me with dignified displeasure, and Dickens received not an iota of 
blame. I was told “to run home at once and take off my wet 
things,” and she added, severely, that she was “surprised” at me. 
The surprise was mutual; as I dragged myself limply off, like the 
maiden “all forlorn,” and feeling a “moist unpleasant body,” I 
could not help moralizing to Fred, who escorted me, on the blind 
injustice of human judgments. 

Pegwell Bay! What lively memories are associated with 
that breezy spot, for during our first excursion there Dickens 
developed a taste for public, too public singing! Whether the 
prospect of prawns and bottled stout, or the extra exhilarative 
properties of the atmosphere were accountable for this peculiar 
outbreak, I know not; but before starting, while the open 
carriages were still standing at the door, his wife with the rest of 
the party waiting inside the house, he was buying ballads from a 
beggar in the street. Some minutes later he burst into the room, 
with school-boy glee waving aloft a yard of these delectable songs. 

“Look here! fair dames and damosels! all for one penny!” he 
cried with triumphant hilarity. “Invested by yours truly for the 
delectation of the company. Quite new and original ”— the 
subject being the interesting announcement about our gracious 
Queen. “It is in the vulgar tongue, but you are all so familiar 
with “Nix my Dolly” and other flash chants that you will 
not be greatly shocked, I venture to say.” 

Two lines only was he permitted to utter, when the chorus of 
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expostulation became so loud, that he was, most unwillingly, 
compelled to stop. He pretended to be much aggrieved and fell 
into a chair in a despondent, deeply-hurt attitude. 

“There was nothing wrong in it!” he grumbled, and “T’ve 
written much worse myself.” 

When we were preparing to enter the carriages he made a dead 
stop on the steps and harangued the audience with a dogged air, 
considerably weakened in its effect on us, by the twitching of his 
lips, and the comic lifting of one eyebrow. 

“Now, look here! I give due notice to all and sundry, that I mean 
to sing that song, aye, and a good many of the others, during the 
drive, so those ladies who think them vulgar can go in the other 
carriage. I have not invested my hard-earned penny for 
nothing!” 

I knew he was the last man in the world to annoy or really 
embarrass any woman, but I thought as he was so bent on this 
performance, it would be better for myself and a relief to him, if 
I spared him my presence, so I took his advice, and Mrs. Smithson 
and his own wife were the only female portion of his audience. 
When I heard, during the drive, certain verses of the songs borne 
to us on the breeze, and the shouts of laughter that followed each 
fresh outbreak,—when I saw the madcap mood Dickens was in, 
plainly expressed in every gesture and absolutely bubbling over 
in face and voice, I congratulated myself on my prudence. 

Seeing Dickens standing motionless afterwards in rapt contem- 
plation of the incoming waves, I, once, made a hurried sketch of 
him. A young lady (who was on a visit to Mrs. Dickens) looked 
on and evidently made up her mind to make mischief. She had 
before evinced jealousy of me, and she took this opportunity to sow 
discord. She went off and informed Mr. Dickens that I had madea 
“horrid caricature” of him. I wondered at a great stand-offishness 
of manner that evening and asked Mrs. Dickens the reason. She 
seemed vexed, and then told me that Miss F had told her 
husband about “ the caricature,” and he was much annoyed. 

I happened to have the little drawing between the leaves of the 
book in my hand, so I quietly handed it to her without a word. 

Directly she looked at it she dimpled into a pleased smile, 
exclaiming, “Oh how like! It is really very good, and net a 
caricature at all. Let me show it to Charles at once. He will 
see that she wascompletely mistaken. Don’t look so tearful, poor 
little girl! such nonsense to make a false report about this pretty 
sketch. Will you give it to me, dear? I shall value it very 
much!” She kissed me with her usual sweet, kindly manner, and 
went off triumphantly with the sketch. 
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Mr. Dickens met me in the evening with a return to his genial 
bonhomie, and an amused twinkle in his eyes. I looked appeal- 
ingly at him, as I murmured “How could you think I would 
presume to caricature you! That horrid, red-haired Miss F—— 
only wanted to set you against me.” 

“My enslaver!” he exclaimed, throwing himself into a stagey 
attitude, “I always loved ginger-bread even after childhood’s 
hours had vanished into the dim past; and her ruddy tresses 
awaken fond memories of my lollipop days: but I don’t like her 
ginger as I do your gold,” and he twitched my curls mischievously 
as he passed on. 

Both Dickens and Fred were very fond of ludicrous burlesque 
of seamanship. Fred would imitate the wide-legged roll (when 
the sea legs are supposed to be on), the hitching-up of the 
inexpressibles, a pretended quid in the cheek, and numerous other 
T. P. Cooke absurdities. When out sailing they would both keep 
the men on a broad grin by giving ridiculous orders, with perfect 
gravity and earnestness, such as “ Now then, a reef in your taff- 
rail,” “sheepshank your mizen,” “abaft there! brail up your 
capstan-bar,” or “ haul up your main-top-gallant sprits-sail boom,” 
“down with your sky-scrapers,” &., &c., all roared out with 
perfect gravity and earnestness. 

One sunny morning we were standing on the sands watching 
the young Macreadys at play with the Dickens children. The 
son of the great actor was defending a mimic fort of piled-up 
sand, against a storming party headed by the son of the great: 
author. As young Charley advanced, the little Macready threw 
himself into an attitude of defiance, with head erect, and spade 
grasped like a martial weapon. 

Dickens broke into a hearty laugh, and, pointing to the boy, 
cried out, in imitation of the great actor’s Macbeth, “ ‘Lay on, 
Macduff! and dashed be he who first cries, hold! enough!’ Did 
you ever see such a miniature of his pater! It’s a wise child that 
— his own father, but there’s no mistake about the paternity 

ere.” 


“T suppose he naturally imitates his father after seeing him 
act,” said I. 

“No, that can’t be, because Macready carefully prevents his 
children knowing that he is an actor; and they have never 
entered a theatre.” 

“Ts he ashamed of his profession ?” 

“No, but he wisely thinks that they may misunderstand his 
calling altogether. It is because he holds such a high view of 
his art that he fears its being misrepresented to them so as to 
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lower its dignity. He thinks, and rightly too, that there is no 
small merit in being able to interpret properly the conceptions 
of a great mind, and that he who embodies with reality, and 
stamps with individuality, the poets’ aerial creations, must 
himself be endowed with some of this light, by reflection. He 
fears that servants and ignorant people may speak about acting in 
a way to his children likely to impress on their small minds a 
low idea of a profession which he believes to be full of dignity 
and moving power, when properly ‘acted’ up to. The time is 
passed when actors were ranked as vagabonds, and authors as 
Grub Street hacks; cringing in servile submission to truculent 
publishers, or dangling in search of a dinner in the ante-room 
of some addle-headed nobleman. If books enlighten the under- 
standing, so, likewise, the stage has its purpose, next to the 
pulpit, to elevate and refine by placing more palpably and forcibly 
before us the grandeur of human passions. Shade of Shake- 
speare!” he cried, with a ringing laugh, “what a homily I’m 
inflicting on this poor little mortal! ” 

After a few more words, I told Dickens of one instance within 
my knowledge, in which a play had produced an effect on an 
individual, that sermons and lectures had hitherto failed to do. 
A young medical student was one of our party when I accom- 
panied some friends to see Charles Kean as Mephistopheles, in 
the drama of ‘ Faust.’ When the riotous gang of German-student 
revellers are heard roaring their drinking-chorus in the distance, 
Mephisto listens, with a sardonic grin on his wicked face, as he 
says words to this effect: “Go on, my fine fellows, sing and 
shout and drink deeply in your delightful exuberance of animal 
spirits. It refreshes me to hear you. Go on, for you are all fast 
coming my way!” This youth was quite sobered and thoughtful 
for some time after; indeed, he told me that a feeling of horror 
rushed through him, a sudden conviction of the consequences 
resulting from sinful indulgence, which he had never before felt. 

Dickens listened attentively, with his searching eyes fixed on 
me, shook his head, and said, doubtingly— 

“Tm afraid that youth was open to conviction only through 
his skin. Nothing but fire and brimstone (minus the treacle) 
would keep him in order. Where the spiritual nature is low one 
is obliged to threaten with the rod-in-pickle.” 

I was present when he was discussing, with a gentleman, some of 
Byron’s poetry. He criticised the expressions in ‘ Childe Harold’ 
used in speaking of the Venus, objecting strongly to the words, 
“ Dazzled and drunk with beauty,” and “The heart reels with its 
fulness,” which he said were unpoetical, and too suggestive of the 
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beverage (gin and water) which, it was said, sometimes inspired 
the great poet’s high flights. While we defended the verse, 
Dickens rose with solemn gesture, slapped his forehead, threw 
back his long locks and exclaimed in bombastic tones— 

“Stand back! I am suddenly seized with the divine afflatus! 
Don’t disturb me till I have given birth to my inspired concep- 
tions.” 

He seized a pencil, looked wildly round for paper, and finding 
none, stalked majestically to the window and wrote the following 
verses on the white shutter. 


Lines to E. P—. Arter Byron. 
“O maiden of the amber-dropping hair 
May, I, Byronically, thy praises utter? 
Drunk with thy beauty, tell me, may I dare 
To sing thy pans borne upon a shutter?” 


Fred Dickens copied these lines, and gave them to me the same 
day as Dickens had tried to rub them out. 

My father (who had died suddenly at the age of forty-two, when 
I was about twelve years of age) was a Scotch author of consider- 
able reputation. I lent Mrs. Dickens some of his books; she 
was delighted with them, and, in my presence, asked her husband 
to read them. He looked far from pleased at the idea, and when 
she pressed him “ to read just one tale, so beautifully written, and 
quite short,” he turned abruptly and made off, muttering— 

“T hate Scotch stories, and everything else Scotch,” which was 
not any more complimentary to his wife than to me, as she was 
also Scotch. She flushed, laughed nervously, and said “ Don’t 
mind him, he doesn’t mean it!” 

Those days at Broadstairs were indeed “ halcyon days” to all, 
and I think every one returned to London very reluctantly, when 
the time came for our parting. Charles Dickens lived then at 1, 
Devonshire Terrace, and we continued to have our charade- 
evenings there, and to meet as before, though not so often. Of 
course much was changed in the frequency and informality of the 
meetings, but the greatest change was in Dickens himself. He 
never seemed to me so genial or kindly, but to be pre-occupied 
and nearly always cold and constrained in manner. 

One of his most intimate friends was Maclis2, the well- 
known painter, a constant visitor, whose artistic talent made an 
immense addition to the amusements. On one occasion he 
retired with Dickens into the back drawing-room (after lowering 
the lights in the front room where the audience sat) to get up 
a picture, a tableau-non-vivant. When the folding-doors were 
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thrown back the effect was startling. With Rembrandt-like 
arrangement of light and shade—one screened lamp only, allowed 
to touch sparingly a few points intended to be salient, while 
most of the apartment was thrown into a dim, mysterious gloon— 
the beholders saw before them the shadowy representation of a 
veiled, female form, half reclining in a shrinking attitude on a 
couch. One hand clutching in terror-stricken helplessness the 
silken sofa-pillow, the other pressed convulsively across the upper 
part of the face, as if to shut out some fearful sight. The dark 
curtains of the window were thrown back and held apart by two 
ghastly skeleton hands; a mailed vizor, surmounted by a plume of 
funereal blackness, gleamed in the aperture. 

“ Alonzo the brave and the fair Imogene!” was the simultaneous 
cry after a rapt silence of surprise and enjoyment. 

Then a bright light was flashed over all, and the illusion 
vanished as if by magic. Great amusement was caused by the 
discovery of the material from which the weird picture was 
evolved! The picturesque lady crumbled into rags, the spectre- 
knight subsided into a hat-stand, with a bright dish-cover cuirass, 
an antique caudle-cup and cake-basket for helmet and vizor, and 
Mrs. Dickens’ bonnet feathers, reared rampantly, as the plumed 
crest. The skeleton fingers resolved themselves into a pair of soiled 
grey gloves pinched and pulled into bony attenuation: a smaller 
pair blown out and dexterously manipulated into the rigidity and 
paralysis of Imogene’s mortal terror! 

Strange that Maclise, who possessed such knowledge of effect, 
did not make use of it to tone down the crude chalk-and-water 
colouring of his own pictures! 

I was impressed with his striking appearance the first time 
I saw him. Tall, well built, and artistic-looking, he wore his 
dark hair very long, in heavy waves; and his countenance was 
attractive, possessing a considerable amount of Irish espiéglerie and 
fun, especially in the eyes, which sloped upwards at the outward 
corners. His manners in society were, like his face, agreeable and 
inclining to the humorous, with a faculty for quaint criticisms on 
the people and topics of the day. At an evening concert a middle- 
aged lady indulged us with a Swiss song abounding in tra-la-las, 
jodels and sprightly twirls, intended to be sparkling and brilliant. 
Dickens asked Maclise, with an amused tone in his whisper, 
what he thought of this effective performance ? 

“T think,” was the answer, gravely enough spoken, but with 
a contradictory gleam of fun in his eyes, “T think she sang 
conscientiously, in a good, motherly style.” 

Few of our celebrated men have ever displayed such real enjoy- 
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ment in dancing as Dickens did. His geniality bubbled over 
into joviality in the exuberance of his spirits, raised to white-heat 
by the music, the movement, the friendly contact and laughter, 
of which last he was generally the instigator. It was a delight- 
ful infection to all around; even the formality of a crowded 
ball-room could not resist it, and stately dames and lordly men, to 
their own astonishment, found themselves positively on the verge 
ofa gleeful romp, with all the starch gone out of them for the 
nonce. I shall never forget a dance of about two hundred guests 
given at Willis’ Rooms by Mr. Thompson, in which Dickens was 
decidedly the “head-centre” of the gaiety, well seconded by 
Maclise, Mrs. Dickens, and by Dickens’ brothers Frederick and 
Alfred. 

That was the only occasion on which I ever felt aggrieved with 
Mrs. Dickens. I was engaged to dance with Maclise, and he was 
just approaching to claim me, when she stopped him and asked him 
to dance with her. He told her he was engaged to me, but she 
would take no denial, and laughing at my discomfiture she whirled 
off with him. Fred said it was “a shame” and offered himself as 
a substitute, and I danced repeatedly with himand Alfred. Fred 
exceeded himself in costume that night! He shone forth in a 
resplendent waistcoat, woven with spun-glass of many colours, 
which shimmered gloriously. He snubbed me in rather an ill- 
tempered tone, when I remarked it, and said I was drawing 
attention to him. Such a splendid focus of light and colour 
could not fail to gain attention by its own merits! He looked, 
as he flashed about during the dance, like a stray meteor. 

The evening concluded with Sir Roger de Coverley, danced in 
two long double rows, and it was an inspiriting sight to see 
Dickens at one end, and Maclise at the other, rushing forward 
with long locks flying free; and very handsome and bright 
Dickens looked, as he met and whirled me round with the smile of 
“other days,” which had become so rare to me since our return 
to London life. 

His peculiarities of speech were specially marked on this occa- 
sion, when he proposed the health of our host after supper. The 
few sentences were uttered with such rapidity and in such a 
subdued tone that I scarcely caught them. 

Once again only did I see him dancing, about a year afterwards. 
I was then married and was spending the latter part of a pro- 
longed “honeymoon” at Broadstairs. ‘The Dickens family 
arrived there, and Fred, being a great friend of my husband, was 
very often with us. We went to the Tivoli Gardens, and there, 
too, came Dickens and his party. Miss Hogarth was with them 
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and danced with my husband, and I with Fred, in some quadrilles 
made up entirely among ourselves. Mrs. Dickens looked 
prettier and more attractive than her sister. She was as sweet and 
kind to me as ever. “ Boz” danced alternately with her and her 
sister. On leaving Broadstairs we returned to London, and from 
thence my husband and I proceeded to Yorkshire to stay with the 
Smithsons, at Easthorpe Park. We found the house pleasantly 
full, and heard that Mr. and Mrs. Charles Dickens were expected 
to join us. They were not able to come after all, but Alfred did. 
We remained two months, during which time, we plunged into 
theatricals and Alfred was appointed stage-manager, besides 
figuring in prominent parts in the performances. Alfred acted 
the secretly ‘Married Bachelor,’ with great comicality, and with 
the spirit and aplomb which made him so like his brother Charles. 

On another night, we acted ‘ High Life below Stairs,’ in which 
Alfred Dickens appeared as Sir Harry’s servant, ina livery of green 
and gold. Mr. Thompson was gorgeous as my Lord Duke’s man 
in a wonderful get-up of white-and-gold-laced coat, with hanging, 
gold shoulder knots, pink silk hose, silver-buckled shoon, cocked 
hat, powdered wig, and a laced handkerchief, which he used with 
dandified daintiness. 

I entered on the scene, carried on in a real, antique sedan-chair, 
as Lady Kitty’s maid. One of the characters wore a wig, which I 
made out of fawn-coloured wool sewn on a skull-cup in ridges, and 
then combed out. It made a good imitation of a yokel’s head 
of red hair. We had been driven to this expedient as we could 
not get a red wig in time from London. 

Forty-five years ago sobriety was scarcely reckoned a virtue, 
and Yorkshire squires were often three-bottle men, besides 
lifting their tankards of old October without stint. On the 
last occasion of our performance one of our actors was obliged 
to retire to bed early, being hors de combat, though in full 
war-paint. I felt ashamed and sorry, though unable to help 
laughing when I watched him ascending the broad oak stairs, anc 
trying to cross the gallery with “a stately step, and slow.” 
Failing to acquit himself with dignity, he braved the bursts of 
derision from the spectators below, and meandered obliquely back 
to the top of the stairs, whence he endeavoured to eye us down 
with a vacuous glare, then breaking into a foolish grin accompanied 
by “nods and becks, and wreathéd smiles,” he retreated to his 
room. He was arrayed in full panoply of Roman warrior, and 
confessed next day that he slept in helmet, cuirass, sword and 
sandals, with a bundle of fusces as a pillow. 

We returned to London shortly after, and the next time I saw 
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Dickens was at luncheon at his house. He was pre-occupied in 
manner, but thawed a little when he took us into the garden to 
introduce us to his Raven, which was strutting about on the lawn, 
and muttering a string of slang sentences in the tone of a street- 
arab. He greeted me with “ Halloa, old girl!” made some 
alarming pecks at my ankles, and altogether was unpleasantly 
familiar. 

I was staying with Mrs, Smithson (now a widow), and Dickens 
dined with us one evening. When we were mustered in the draw- 
ing-room Fred strolled in, looking even more discontented than 
usual, his lips pouted out and eyebrows invading the roots of his 
hair. His miserable expression elicited numerous exclamations, 
bombastic and familiar. 

“ How now, my liege, whence comes that thunderous cloud of 
care upon thy manly brow?” cried one. 

Fred sauntered wearily to a seat, looked round upon his 
questioners with calm condescension, and waving his hands up 
and down like a mesmerist at work. Assuming the mannerism of 
Harley, and cleverly imitating his grimaces as Touchstone, he 
broke into a doggerel chant totally devoid of tune. 


“T’m unaware of any care, but I'll make you stare 
So now prepare, for news most rare, 
I’m going to share, a window where 
I can convaniently behold Courvoisi-er-er-er 
Receive his well-earned hanging there.” 


“What?” exclaimed Dickens in surprise. ‘‘ You’re never going 
to be such an idiot! Whence comes this morbid craving to gloat 
over such a loathsome exhibition.” 

“Thackeray is going, I believe, and I am joining a select circle 
of reporters. It’s an excitement, it will be quite a new sensation, 
and will arouse my slumbering energies, which are as stagnant 
as ditch-water.” 

“You'll be squeamish for a week afterwards,” remarked Mr. 
Thompson quietly. 

“ Have you ever seen a man hanged?” asked Fred. 

“No, but I’ve seen a man guillotined.” 

“Ugh!” cried Dickens with a shudder of disgust. ‘ That’s 
such a messy business, all gore and sawdust. The inverted rope- 
dance is cleaner though less impressive. I'd keep away from such 
a hideous spectacle from principle. I’m not sure that we ought to 
dispose of even murderers in such barbarous ways.” 

“We destroy wolves and tigers any way we can, and human 
wild beasts are infinitely more deserving of death. The animals 
can’t help their nature. God made them wolves and tigers, they 
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didn’t make themselves. If they, or we, had the making of our- 
selves, things would be vastly different,” grumbled Fred. 

“Tf there’s any truth in phrenology, if physiognomy is in the 
least an index of the inward tendencies, there are unfortunate 
wretches born with murderous propensities,” said Dickens in a 
musing tone, and with his far-off look. “Given a large organ of 

destructiveness, with little benevolence and veneration; result: 
murderous proclivities. Add to this predestined nature, ignorance 
and want, and there stalks murder unrestrained, except by fear of 
the gallows. Self-defence and public safety demand that these 
unfortunate brutes should be exterminated, but I pity the poor 
brutes notwithstanding.” 

“Charles,” said Fred, with his oily laugh, “you are capable of 
imitating the Scotch minister who prayed for the ‘ puir de’il.’” 

“Well, yes, I think the ‘puir de’il’ the unhappiest wretch 
under heaven. I am inclined to think with Festus that even he 
will repent and be forgiven in the end.” 

“My dear Fred,” laughingly said Mrs. Smithson, “I’m not 
afraid that the broiled bacon or devilled kidneys will suffer greatly 
from your onslaught to-morrow; I shall be glad to see you at 
ten A.M.” 

Fred eyed us all with withering scorn as he got up to go. 

Charles rose to leave also, and approached Mr. Thompson with 
an air of mystery, on tip-toe. He whispered (while glancing 
warningly at the door and making pantomimic gestures expressive 
of some unfathomable horror)— 

“Friend, be advised,—look to’t ! See that thou lock, bolt, and bar 
thy chamber door from henceforth. I tremble for thee! Perchance 
the ‘melancholy Jacques’ is even now sharpening a carver for thy 
guileless throat. Remember! be advised! I give thee good den!” 

Mr. Thompson had in his service for some years a Swiss valet 
named Jacques, and Courvoisier being a Swiss, and also valet to 
the master he murdered, Dickens favoured him with this timely 
warning. 

Dickens ruffled up his mane till it stood on end, placed his finger 
on his lip, and stole from the room with stealthy tip-toeing. His 
grotesque imitation of stage “ business,” and the portentous gloom 
with which he shook his dishevelled locks as he finally made his 
exit, were greeted with a burst of laughter. 

I saw Mr. and Mrs. Charles Dickens shortly after this at a con- 
cert, accompanied by Maclise. She smiled pleasantly and gave 
me a kindly hand-shake en passant. He merely bowed with a 
muttered “‘ How d’ye do.” The pianistes that evening were the 

two Misses Weller. The eldest was destined to be the mother of 
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the celebrated artist, Elizabeth Thompson, now Lady Butler, the 
other afterwards became Fred’s wife. And here I may correct 
a mistake often asserted about the origin of “Sam Weller.” 
It has been said that Dickens named this character after 
becoming acquainted with the Weller family; whereas “Sam” 
was created many years before he met them. The introduction 
took place at a public dinner, given to Dickens in Liverpool, 
at which the Misses Weller played the piano. He was struck 
by the talent and appearance of these ladies, as well as by the 
name; and was presented to them by their father. Dickens 
introduced his friend Mr. Thompson, who was travelling with 
him (he was brother-in-law to my husband, and his young wife 
had died, leaving him with two children), and who afterwards 
married the eldest of the two sisters. It was singular that this 
evening’s entertainment led to the marriage of both the Misses 
Weller. 

After Fred’s marriage he and Mr. Weller came to stay with us 
at Southampton. Fred’s costume was as eccentric as ever; his 
“Noah” coat reached nearly to his heels, and was of a pro- 
nounced mulberry tint. On the wide collar rested the ends of his 
long, lank hair. He was a martyr to corns, and during his stay 
suffered agonies, but he managed to hobble into town, a distance 
of three miles, with my husband. 

A portrait is incomplete without shadows; witness the unreal 
representations of Queen Elizabeth, of glorious, but despotic, 
memory. Dickens was far from being faultless, indeed he was 
often very disappointing, and the hard edges of his character 
sometimes required softening with a sweetner, ¢.¢., a brush used 
to blend tints together. I have no doubt that Dickens was most 
energetic in doing good, and full of warm sympathy for poverty, 
but I never, personally, saw any instances of his benevolence. 
With regard to governesses and reduced gentlewomen, my ex- 
perience of him was, indeed, decidedly disappointing. I knew two 
ladies, the one a most estimable governess, the other a struggling 
girl-artist, whom he might have greatly helped, without trouble 
to himself; but did not. This latter lady, and her sister (who has 
since attained a position in the musical world) I had the pleasure 
to introduce to the charmed circle at the house of the eminent 
cattle-painter, T. Sidney Cooper, R.A., and they both received 
encouragement and kindness from him and also from Sergeant 
Talfourd, who possessed the best heart of any man I ever met. 

Some connections of my husband were very friendly with 
“Boz,” before he attained his greatest prosperity, and they com- 
plained to me how cold and stand-off he became, in his exaltation. 
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One lady who had been for years on most familiar and friendly 
terms, spoke sorrowfully of his altered disposition, and his caprici- 
ous treatment of her. All the rest of his family continued the 
same friendliness, and used to visit at this lady’s house, as well 
as at mine, and they made no excuse for him, except that he was 
“so odd.” 

This lady told me that old Mr. Dickens, on his death-bed, sent 
for her, and seemed quite grateful and pleased at her coming so 
promptly. He thanked her warmly for all her hospitality to his 
family and tried to offer some explanation and excuse for the change 
in his son. He pleaded that the adulation Charles received was 
enough to spoil him. In the midst of his agitated talk, while he 
still held her hand clasped in his trembling fingers, with his 
fast-fading eyes gazing sadly in her face, the door opened and 
Charles Dickens entered. He stood for a moment looking quite 
startled and embarrassed. 

My friend stooped and kissed the old man’s forehead, saying 
“Good-bye, dear old friend, I shall never forget you, nor what 
you have just said. And, whatever happens, I shall never cease 
to think kindly of you and all belonging to you.” 

He looked wistfully after her, as she bowed to his son when 
leaving the room. She caught an expression of indecision and 
regret in the glance Charles cast towards her, and marked the 
flush deepen from cheek to brow as he returned her salutation. 
She never saw either of them again. 

I have had many conversations with “ mutual friends,” and the 
general opinion I gathered is embodied in the remarks of one, 
who had every opportunity of knowing the real state of affairs with 
regard to his domestic difficulties; but I am not responsible for 
these opinions. 

“T always pitied Mrs. Charles,” she said, “and believe she was 
less to be blamed than others. Where she was wrong was in 
neglecting to assert herself in the beginning. She was in- 
dolent and easy-going, and allowed herself to be gradually ousted 
out of her proper place. It was hard to be repudiated for ‘ un- 
suitability’ by her husband, after being the mother of his ten 
children ; and to be deposed and banished from her home, while 
his esteem and confidence were transferred to her younger 
sister. She must have been a most amiable woman, free from 
all mean jealousy, to have borne so sweetly his preference for 
her sister Mary. From his own words one cannot doubt 
that his romantic love was given to her, and he never 
hesitated to speak of her as his ideal, in his wife’s hearing. 
When she died, he kept her portrait in the place of honour in his 
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study, and mourned as one who would not be comforted. It is 
a mistake to have relatives living in the house with a young mar- 
ried couple, and Mrs. Charles would have been wise to have taken 
warning by this sentimental episode. Like the old woman who 
lived in a shoe, Mrs. Charles ‘ had so many children she did not 
know what to do,’ so she weakly allowed herself to be set aside, 
while a more energetic person managed her household and became 
councillor and friend to her husband and children. 

“There are two species of husbands difficult to live with, the 
genius and the fool. Perhaps the chances of happiness are 
greater with the fool!” 

On reading Forster’s ‘ Life of Dickens’ I find much that is 
significant of Dickens’ “wnswitability” for the married state. The 
very force of his genius, the excitability of his overstrung nature, 
made the repose of domesticity impossible. And yet he married 
with affection for his wife, and always looked back with a strange, 
recurring fondness to the place where this honeymoon was spent. 
Perhaps had he not conceived such a romantic attachment to Mary 
Hogarth he might not have discovered so much unsuitability in 
her sister. ‘He had made her his ideal of all moral excellence.” 
When she died “his grief and suffering were intense and affected 
him through many years.” He wished to be buried beside her, 
and when her mother was placed there he wrote to Mr. Forster— 

“*Tt is a great trial to give up Mary’s grave, greater than I can possibly 
express.’ Years after he writes, ‘The desire to be buried next her is as 
strong upon me as‘ ever it was five years ago, and I know that it will 
never diminish. . . . I cannot bear the thought of being excluded from 
her dust.’” 

“This day eleven years ago, poor dear Mary died,” he wrote 
from Niagara. 

“ What would I give if the dear girl whose ashes lie in Kensal Green 
had lived to come so far along with us, but she has been here many 
times, I doubt not, since her sweet face faded from my earthly sight.” 


In the year before he died, he said— 


“She is so much in my thoughts at all times, especially when I am 
successful, and have greatly prospered in anything, that the recollection 
of her is an essential part of my being, and is as inseparable from my 
existence as the beats of my heart.” 


With this haunting memory of a lost love there could be 
little hope of happiness for his wife. That he had no cause 
to dislike her is proved by his own words in the same book. 
He continues to speak affectionately of her for several years ; 
insisted upon her accompanying him to America, and spoke of 
her in the following terms :— . 
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“She really has made a most admirable traveller in every respect. She 
has never screamed, or expressed alarm, under circumstances that would 
have fully justified her in doing so even in my eyes; has never given way 
to despondency or fatigue, though we have now been travelling incessantly 
through a very rough country for more than a month, and have been, as 
you may suppose, most thoroughly tired; has always accommodated 
herself, well and cheerfully, to everything; and has pleased me very much, 
and proved herself perfectly game.”—See Forster's ‘ Life,’ p. 168. 


It is significant that they were alone, during this trial of her 
temper, nerves, and endurance. 
Again he writes of her as taking a part in theatricals. 


“But only think of Kate playing! and playing devilish well, I assure 
you!” and concludes his letter with a perfect rapture at the prospect of 
returning to his home. 

“Kiss our darlings for us. We shall soon meet, please God, and be 
happier and merrier than ever we were, in all our lives. . . . Oh, home— 


eee wees tenes 


When they returned, his other sister-in-law came to live with 
them in 1843, and remained with his children after his death. 

In 1857 Dickens became very unsettled and restless; he had, 
in the intervening years, confided to Mr. Forster much dis- 
satisfaction. A constant want of something unattainable in 
his home. 

Then Dickens speaks of “unrest,” of “being driven by 
irresistible might,” and concludes with—“ I find that the skeleton 
in my domestic closet is becoming a pretty big one.” At last 
comes the crowning “ confidential” letter— 


“Poor Catherine and I are not made for each other, and there is no 
help for it. It is not only that she makes me uneasy and unhappy, but 
that I make her so too—and much more so. She is exactly what you 
know in the way of being amiable and complying, but we are strangely 
ill-assorted for the bond there is between us. ... If 1 were sick or 
disabled to-morrow, I know how sorry she would be, and how deeply 
grieved myself to think how we had lost each other. But exactly the same 
incompatibility would arise directly I was well again,” &ec., &c. 


In his rejoinder to Mr Forster’s reply Dickens says— 


“You are not so tolerant as perhaps you might be of the wayward and 
unsettled feeling which is part (I suppose) of the tenure on which one 
holds an imaginative life... . I claim no immunity from blame, there 
is plenty of fault on my side, I dare say, in the way of a thousand 
uncertainties, caprices and difficulties of disposition ; but only one thing will 
alter all that, and that is, the end that alters all.” 


One cannot read Mr. Forster’s life of his friend without being 
impressed with the great lovableness of the character he depicts. 
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No man on record had more friends or fewer enemies. He not 
only attracted and inspired the deepest affection, but he retained 
it. In every relation of life, save one, he seems to have been 
almost perfect. 

I did not again meet Dickens for many years, owing to my 
residing near Southampton, and also to the coolness that had arisen 
between him and my connections, who always remained friendly 
with his wife. Once I saw him at St. James’ Theatre, where some 
amateur theatricals were going on for the benefit of some one, or 
some guild, I forget which. George Cruikshank acted Bombastes, 
and several celebrities took parts. Coming out of the theatre I was 
close to Dickens and Thackeray, and the way was blocked by a 
huge mountain of a man with a back like an insurmountable 
wall of flesh. I heard Dickens whisper to Thackeray with a 
chuckle— 

“Can you explain whereabouts is situated the small of that 
man’s back?” 

He turned his head, caught my eye, and threw me a comic, 
twinkling glance and smile, as he worked his way past the “ man- 
mountain.” 

The last time I saw him was at a reading he gave, in Southampton, 
of the ‘Christmas Carol.’ It was splendidly read, indeed almost 
acted throughout, his voice and countenance were altered in accord- 
ance with each character, most effectively, He was greatly 
changed—his face lined by deep furrows, hair grizzled and thinned, 
his expression care-worn and clouded. The nostril was still 
sensitive and dilated like that of a war-horse, the whole aspect 
spoke of power, sensibility, and eager restlessness, but overcast 
with a shadow which blighted its geniality. The open, frank 
steadiness of eye was gone. He seemed to have withered and 
dwindled into a smaller man, and his former “flashy” style of 
dress had faded into shabbiness. The thickness of utterance 
was completely conquered by his long course of reading, acting 
and speaking, his declamation free from all hurry and indistinct- 
ness. He identified himself completely with each character, 
seeming to enjoy the fun and sympathise with the pathos as 
if all was quite new to him. He held his audience absorbed 
in the recital, as his sonorous, emphatic tones (alternately ringing 
with power, or thrilling with tenderness) gave out the heart- 
stirring ‘ Carol.’ 

My heart so went out to him that I longed for a touch of his 
hand, and a kindly word, and I lingered in the entrance of the 
assembly room, nearly frozen with cold, to wait his coming out; 
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but discovered he bad left by means of a window near his plat- 
form. 

Shortly before his death I wrote to him, begging from him a 
few lines in support of an application for a pension, which was 
being addressed to an eminent statesman, in behalf of the aged 
widow of a well-known author. His reply was curt, and he 
utterly declined to write a line, telling me I was “absurdly mis- 
informed ” about his influence with the premier in question. He 
was certainly disappointing sometimes. 

All his family were away when he was seized with the fit which 
terminated in death ; only Miss Georgina Hogarth was with him. 
When his children (who were telegraphed for) arrived, he was 
unconscious. 

His wife did not long survive him. They have met, it is to be 
hoped, where all is made clear, and mistakes and misunderstand- 
ings cannot exist. Peace be with them both! 
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Conversations with the Duke of Wellington.” 


Tue “foremost captain of his time” was for many years such a 
familiar figure in London society that his sayings are met with 
in all contemporary memoirs and journals. But any authentic 
addition to them is still welcome, and the following extracts have 
therefore been made from the unpublished commonplace books of 
the Rev. J. Mitford, of Benhall, who appears to have collected them 
from his diaries after the Duke’s death in 1852. Their interest is 
not lessened by the somewhat rugged form in which they appear, 
as it shows that they have been in no way “ prepared for publi- 
cation.” 

From the time, just after Waterloo, when Ward (afterwards the 
first Earl Dudley) found the great Duke “quite unspoilt ,by 
success, gay, frank and ready to converse,” and Sir William Gell* 
said, “ He has none of the airs of a great man at the head of a 
hundred thousand man—all life and good-humour,” to those 
declining days at Walmer, when Haydon wrote, “ He looked like 
an eagle of the gods who had put on human shape and had got 
silvery with age and service . . . His conversation is powerful, 
humorous, argumentative, sound, moral”—he seems always to 
have been accessible to his friends and ready to answer the 
questions which naturally turned on his own career; so that some 
of the anecdotes told to or narrated by Mr. Mitford have been 
recorded by other diarists in much the same words. 

“The Duke of Wellington,” writes Mr. Mitford, “is naturally 
of great gaiety of mind, is remarkable for simplicity, laughs loud 
and long, like the hooping of the hooping-cough repeated, and 
listens always to others,” a courtesy in which the Duke himself 
described one of his reyal masters as deficient : 


“George the Fourth is no gentleman,” the Duke on one occasion said, 
“though an excellent actor of one for ten minutes.| Like Mr. Macready, 
he can’t support it longer. His conversation with women most offensive. 





* In personal appearance Gell described the Duke as “no other than a 
Buonaparte; so strong a likeness, but with better colour.” 

+ Readers of Charles Greville will find ample corroboration of this 
verdict. 
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Dislikes appearing in public. The King never sought good company: the 
Queen did. His levées disgraceful; all who sent their names were pre- 
sented by the lord-in-waiting, driven before him like cattle. He keeps 
people waiting. The luckiest man in the world, getting into scrapes by 
misconduct and getting out by good luck. Our royal master must spend 
a good deal in hush money. No allusions are made in the papers to 
Lady C——m at the cottage or Brighton. The King never listens—nor 
has he the ideas of a king. I wished him to assemble his pictures: 
‘Some time or other,’ he said, ‘I will, and have a better gallery than 
Lord Strafford or any of them.’ The Emperor Alexander treated him 
with no respect when here, thinking him only half a king: often kept 
him waiting—ministers were anxious to set him right. Lord Grenville 
produced the greatest effect, showing the King every attention at Oxford, 
and meeting the others only as his guests.” 


The Duke had a large acquaintance with monarchs. 


“TI believe that I am the only person, not royal, who has dined with 
Louis the Eighteenth,” he said. “I sat between Monsieur and the Duc 
d@Angouléme. They were all waited on by gentlemen; I of course had a 
servant, and was the best waited on at table. The dinner was exquisite. 
The King drank champagne and water, dined at six, rose at seven. He is 
fond of bon mots, and full of esprit rather than sensible. He did not at 
first consent to read the speeches proposed for him, but spoke d’abondance. 
I have often dined with the King of the Netherlands. The northern kings 
admit subjects to dine with them.” 


The war in the Peninsula was naturally a frequent topic with 
Wellington. Of its historian he said : 


“ Napier means well and has good materials, but is too much affected 
by anything said of him in a newspaper. I should like to tell the truth; 
but if I did, I should be torn to pieces here and abroad. I have no time 
to write.” 


Mr. Arbuthnot, in 1826, said on one occasion that, “ The 
Duke had a high idea of General Moore’s talents, and that all 
he wanted was practice in the command of a large body of troops. 
At Cintra he said, ‘ Moore, you and I are the only men, and if you 
are to command I am ready to serve under you.’ ” 


“Clausel was the best general employed against me. He gave mea great 
deal of trouble.* I once thought I had him, but it pleased a young gentle- 
man to go and dine at a cabaret in the valley a mile or two off. Clausel’s 
reconnoitering party fell in with him; he took the alarm and was off. He 
is now in America and in disgrace, but if we have a war we shall hear of 
him again. 

“ At Vittoria the French were expecting Clausel. Just then an inn- 





* On another occasion the Duke said, “ When Massena was in the field 
and opposed to me I never slept comfortably ” 
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keeper arrived, and was brought to me by Alava. He said, ‘ Make yourself 
easy about Clausel; I have him snug at my house six leagues off; he is 
quietly lodged for the night.’ So saying he left to wait on him. I lost 
no time. 

“T had intelligence from priests and peasants; the French had none. 
I used to go alone and reconnoitre the lines up to the piquets. ‘No 
French general,’ said Soult, ‘ would do so without a guard of a thousand 
men.’ 

“Marmont spread his army too much at Salamanca, thinking that we 
should go off. I made a sudden attack on his centre with my whole force 
in front and rear, and defeated 40,000 men in forty minutes. Marmont 
was an excellent general officer.” 


The Duke said that the following dialogue occurred between an 
English soldier and a Spanish woman : 


“W. ‘Don’t drink of that well.’ 

“S. ‘Why not? is it poisoned ?’ 

“W. ‘No; but there are at least 100 Frenchmen in it;’ and it appeared 
many dead bodies were in it. 

“The French were very cruel to their guides. We found the body of 
one dead. He was taken to show them a particular castle; when in sight 
of it and he was pointing out what they were in search of, he received 
a pistol-ball through the back of his head. They had hired him in a 
neighbouring village. Why could they not have imprisoned him for a 
day ? 

“In Spain I never marched the soldiers more than twenty-five miles a 
day ; they set off at five and six, and I was anxious they should take their 
ground by one. In India I once marched the troops seventy-two miles in 
aday. In Eurvpe our men cannot do so much. We send the troops by 
canals—even smacks; in India they must walk. A soldier requires two 
pounds of food a day—animal and vegetable, but the first most convenient, 
as they move themselves. 

“At Orthez I was hit in the hip, but not wounded—the only time.” 
(Rogers, the poet, says he bore the pain very badly, and was always com- 
plaining.) ‘“ For many years in the Peninsula I undressed seldom; in the 
first four years never. I slept five or six hours—sometimes three or two. 
In India it is not the custom to undress; I never did. 

“T hear nothing with my left ear—the drum is broken; a gun discharged 
near me might have done it. 

“.’, . wished to see an army when in Spain, I said he should be taken 
along our lines. He returned saying he had seen nothing but little clusters 
of men in confusion, cooking, washing, sleeping, &c., Kc. ‘Then,’ I said, 
‘you have seen an army.’ 

“There was a spy in the habit of going from camp tocamp. We called 
him ‘Don Urando de la Rosa,’ and he dined with us—always talked much. 
‘Who is he?’ said Alava. ‘A Spaniard—an Andalusian.’ ‘ No Spaniard,’ 
said Alava; ‘he may be English or anybody else, but no Spaniard.’ He 
was always talking as Frenchmen do, and always at my elbow. He had 
just left the French, and said to me at Pampeluna, when reconnoitering, 
*Do youwish to see Soult?’ ‘Certainly.’ ‘There he is.’ I looked through 
my eye-glass, and saw him distinctly on his horse (he was not further than 
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200 yards), writing a dispatch on his hat, and an aide waiting by him, to 
whom he gave it, pointing, with much earnestness, in one direction again 
and again. ‘I see enough,’ I said, and gave the glass to another, saying, 
‘Observe which way that gentleman goes.’ He galloped off as directed, 
and I knew at once, as I thought, where the attack was to be made, for I 
knew it was my weakest point. I prepared accordingly, and it answered ; 
of such use, I always maintained, are glasses. The name of this fellow 
was ‘ Ozilla.’ Latterly, I would not let him come near me, and had him 
always observed—so he could not shift his quarters. When I was at Paris 
as ambassador, he begged me to get his accounts with Soult settled. ‘How 
can I,’ I said, laughing, ‘when we made such use of you as we did?’ 
However, he got it done. After his death a Frenchman came to me in 
London, and said, after vapouring about Ozilla’s services, and declaring 
that he had won every battle and saved Europe, ‘here are his memoirs ; 
shall I publish or not ?’ I saw his drift and said, ‘Do as you please; you 
must know that he was neither more nor less than a spy.’ I heard no more 
of him. 

“ After the Battle of Vittoria the Spaniards said to me, ‘ You came over 
the English “ Meudon” (Basque name for chain of hills). Your Black 
Prince came over them, and then he fought the battle for Don Pedro the 
Cruel; at that old castle he had his head-quarters.’ This agrees with the 
account in Froissart. 

“T often said Spain would be the ruin of Buonaparte; a conqueror must 
go on—like a cannon-ball: if it rebounds, its career is over. It was 
reported at one time that Buonaparte was coming to take the command 
in Spain. I should have considered his name equal to an additional 
40,000 men. 

“Moscow was burnt by the irregularity of Napoleon’s own soldiers.” 

“ After his marriage Metternich was sent to Paris to sound him, and see 
if he meant to be quiet, and to report on his character. His answer was, 
as he told me, in these words: ‘ He is unaltered.’ 

“Napoleon was at one time a great economist. He said, between St. 
Cloud and Paris, to Lauriston, ‘Why does not the carriage go faster ?’ 
‘It would,’ said Lauriston, ‘if more oats were allowed.’ 

““* When Marshal Ney left Paris was he resolved to go over to Buona- 
parte?’ Mr. Mitford asked the Duke. ‘I should say not,’ was the reply, 
‘but it is impossible to answer for men under certain circumstances, or to 
say what they will or will not do.” The Bourbons had made some alterations 
in the decoration of the Legion of Honour, and I am told when he left 
Paris he took the old decoration with him as well as the new. 


The Duke said of Talleyrand, “Yes, he is still living. Le 
diable en a peur.” 


“*T never saw Buonaparte,’ observed the Duke, ‘though he was once, 
during the Battle of Waterloo, within a quarter of a mile of me. 
Waterloo! Two such armies so well trained, so well officered! It was a 
battle of giants. De Lancey was killed at my side; a ball broke his horse’s 
back, knocked him over, and he rebounded after his fall. I was very 
sorry, but there is no time for sorrow in a battle. He was taken to a barn, 
I saw him next day. He seemed much better. I said, ‘Why de Lancey, 
you'll be like the man in ‘Castle Rackrent,’ you will know what people 
said of you after your death.’ Never saw him more. 
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“ Buonaparte asked Soult whom he had sent to Grouchy. Soult said, 
‘Un officier. ‘One!’ he replied. ‘Ah mon pauvre Berthier il aurait 
envoyé quatre.” 

“ At Waterloo Buonaparte had the finest army he ever had in his life, 
full of enthusiasm. Everything up to the battle had turned out favour- 
able to his wishes. He was at his acmé at the Peace of Tilsit, and 
declined gradually afterwards.” 

“ Buonaparte was as clever a man as ever was, but he wanted sense on 
many occasions. I think his best plan would have been to have waited for 
the Allied Armies, to have attacked. Then to have singled one out and 
defeated it. Such a vast body could not have remained assembled without 
confusion. He never could have hoped to defeat the Prussian army as he 
did in four hours. The Prussian generals won’t expose themselves as ours 
and the French do, and consequently the troops are not forward in battle. 
There was only one killed. No wonder that the men don’t fight as well 
as ours. The way in which some of our ensigns and lieutenants—boys 
just from school—brave danger exceeds belief. 

“The Duke spoke severely of the Nassau regiment. ‘Ifound them,’ he 
said, ‘shifting their ground from where they had been stationed at 
Waterloo. They had formed the rear-guard of the French army in Spain, 
and came over to us. They were alarmed at the name of Buonaparte, 
when they heard he was in the field. I expostulated with them, but they 
were so bewildered they fired on me as I went off. I said to the Diplo- 
matic Corps, who were with me, ‘ And I am to win the battle with such as 
these!’ They shrugged their shoulders. Oh! they behaved well after- 
wards, but Buonaparte’s name had frightened them. 

“ Creevy went to the Duke after his return to Brussels from Waterloo 
to congratulate him. The Duke rejected congratulation, and said, ‘It 
was a dreadful business, thirty thousand men destroyed, and a d—d near 
thing.* When the Duke was sitting to Phillips, the latter asked him, 
‘Was not your Grace surprised at Waterloo?’ ‘Never till now,’ he 
answered.” 
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The Duke could generally appreciate even political opponents. 
He had, writes Mr. Mitford, 


“a great idea of Lord John Russell. Once, holding Samuel Rogers’ arm 
in St. James’s Park in 1845, he said, ‘ Lord John is a host in himself.’” 


Some of his table habits were singular. Mr. Mitford says— 


‘The Duke at dinner always mixed up all kinds of different things on 
his plate, a regular olla-podrida.” 


Raikes, in his ‘ Journal,’ mentions the same peculiarity. 


“At dinner the Duke eats with appetite, mixing meat, rice, and vege- 
tables into a mess, which fills his plate. He drinks very little wine, and 





* “A foolish woman in society,” says Raikes in his ‘ Journal,’ “ once 
asked the Duke to give her an account of the Battle of Waterloo. ‘Ob,’ 
replied he, ‘it is very easily done! We pummelled them, they pummelled 
us, and I suppose we pummelled the hardest, so we gained the day.’” 
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during the evening two decanters of iced water are placed by his side, 
which are generally empty when he goes to bed.” 


It is curious to find that the greatest triumph experienced by 
this “hero of a hundred fights” was not won on the field of 
battle. “I speared seven or eight wild boars in a forest in 
Picardy,” he once said— 


“The largest struck the sole of my foot with his tusk, and I stuck my 
lance into his spine, and was turning my horse off at the instant, as was 
the custom. The rest of the party set up a shout, and it gave me, I 
believe, more pleasure than anything else I ever did in my life.” 


Of the Marquis Wellesley, his brother said, ‘“ Had he been 
but a younger son he would have been the greatest man in 
Europe.” 


, getting into the carriage at Paris with the Duke, saw him lock the 
doors inside, and asked him the reason. “A very good one,” replied the 
Duke. “I have done so ever since I was attacked here while driving, 
when, if my assailants had been less clumsy, I should not have got away. 
Now should I be attacked, they can only come to the windows, and I 
should lean back like this”—suiting his action to his words—“ and be as 
it were behind a rampart.” 


The Duke once observed to a friend, “If any one be disposed 
to grow giddy with popular applause, I think a glance towards 
my iron shutters will soon sober him.” With regard to those 
significant iron shutters Raikes has a very impressive passage 
(‘ Journal,’ vol. iv., p. 303). 


“*T remember,’ he says, ‘ when the Duke returned to England after his 
brilliant campaigns, crowned with the Battle of Waterloo. At that time 
he was cheered by the people wherever, he went, and lauded to the skies. 
Afterwards, at the period of the Reform Bill, the fickle people forgot al! 
his services, and he was exposed to considerable personal danger. I was 
in that year at a ball given by him at Apsley House to William the Fourth 
and his Queen, when the mob were very unruly in their conduct at the 
gates ; and on the following days they broke the windows of Apsley House 
and dil much injury to his property. It was then that he put up those 
iron blinds to his windows which remain to this day as a record of the 
people’s ingratitude. Some time afterwards, when he had regained all his 
popularity, he was riding up Constitution Hill, followed by an immense 
mob, who were cheering him in every direction. He heard it all with the 
most stoical indifference, never putting his horse out of a walk, or seeming 
to regard them, till he arrived at Apsley House, when he stopped at the 
gate, turned round to the rabble, and pointing to the iron blinds which 
closed the windows, made them a sarcastic bow, and entered the court 
without saying a word.’” 


“The Duke,” says Mr. Mitford, “ when past eighty, in one day: 





DUKE OF WELLINGTON.” 


“1, Went to morning prayer. 

“2, Gave away two brides. 

“3. Transacted Horse Guards business. 

“4, Took his usual rides. 

“5. Was present at a Council and Drawing Room. 

“6, Looked in at two exhibitions. 

“7, Entertained forty guests at dinner. 

“8. Gave a ball. 

“9. Escorted the last fair dancer to her carriage and saluted her at 
sunrise.” 
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Forget me Uot. 


By MRS. PARR. 


AvutnHor oF ‘ Dorotuy Fox.’ 





Part I. 


Ir was close to the orchard gate, under shelter of the great cherry- 
tree, that Kate Rowan and Dick Challice parted. As they said their 
last good-bye, down came a great shower of white blossoms scattered 
by the April wind, which blustered as loud and fierce as though it 
were echoing the voice of Kate’s father, at that moment informing 
his wife that someone had told him young Dick Challice was in the 
neighbourhood. He hoped he shouldn’t find him hanging about, or 
meet him anywhere; or as certain as he stood, he'd tell him that 
sooner than Kate should have anything to do with him, he’d—see 
him hanged, that he would, and he’d say none the less though his 
father stood by to hear it. 

“Well, but you need not speak so loud now, William,” answered 
easy, patient Mrs. Rowan, well knowing the surest way to draw aside 
her husband’s anger was to give him an opening for venting it on 
herself. ‘There is no occasion for you to lose your temper, more 
especially now that the young man is going or gone.” “ Lose my 
temper indeed!” ‘Toa passionate man like Mr. Rowan, what firebrand 
could equal that accusation? he would have expired before giving 
up his attempt to argue that, in the first place, such a thing was im- 
possible, and in the second, if it were possible, Colonel Challice had 
not the power to provoke him ; and long before he had done fuming 
and contending upon this sore point, the danger of his discovering 
Kate’s absence was over, the lovers had exchanged their last vows 
of constancy and fidelity, and had finally parted upheld by the firm 
belief that, come what might, nothing should shake the love which 
opposition had fanned into a fervent flame. Mr. Rowan and Colonel 
Challice were near neighbours and (until this unlucky love business 
sprung up) firm friends, ready and willing to render each other what- 
ever service lay in their power. “An excellent fellow!” the Colonel 
would say whenever Mr. Rowan’s name chanced to be mentioned ; 
while on his part Mr. Rowan spoke of the Colonel as a man whose 
heart was not only in the right place, but his hand too, Steams 
any one in trouble needed help, as well as advice. 

From the terrace walk at Donnington Hall you could get a good 
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view of the Grange, now the Grange Farm, but once upon a time, 
long years before the Challices’ name had been ever heard in the 
county, a goodly-sized house, with plenty of land affording sport 
for the Rowans of those days, who had nothing to do but take their 
pleasure after the then prevailing fashion of country gentlemen. 
They ate heavily and drank deeply with the best, until bit by bit 
the inheritance dwindled away, and the present man but rented a 
portion of that land which his ancestors had called their own; but 
so long as crops were good, stock thriving, and prices kept up, very 
few regrets were wasted by William Rowan on the past greatness 
of his forefathers, whose long pedigrees were in great danger of being 
buried in oblivion, had not circumstances suddenly induced him to 
plunge into genealogies and family trees complicated enough to have 
proved first-cousinship to William the Conqueror, had Mr. Rowan 
been so minded, instead of which he merely desired to show that 
the Rowans were quite as good in every respect as the Challices ; 
that his family was more ancient, and his origin more creditable, 
and, therefore, though he would disown his daughter the very day he 
caught her daring to think of that empty-headed scoundrel, Dick 
Challice, he called it an unwarrantable insult on the side of the 
Colonel to tell him, as he had done to his face, that the only objection 
he had to his son’s admiration of Kate was the fact that their posi- 
tions in life were not quite equal. 

In saying this, Colonel Challice’s tact was at fault, owing to the 
reason that the matter had worried and angered him in no common 
way, for Kate Rowan was his especial favourite, and a girl he had 
seen grow up from her childhood, never dreaming that his good-for- 
nothing Dick would take it into his empty head to fancy himself in 
love with her; and if such a suspicion had occurred to him, he would 
have wagered any sum you liked to name, that Kate would have 
pretty quickly sent him about his business. What a nice, handsome, 
sensible girl could find to admire in such a ne’er-do-well chap as 
Dick, he couldn’t fancy! “It’s vice; pure vice,” he exclaimed, 
trying to work himself up into as violent a state of anger against 
Kate as he felt against Dick, with whom he had been waging war 
for the last month. 

It seemed that this much-disapproved-of attachment had been 
carried on secretly and openly for a year and more, although the 
discovery which had brought it under the notice of the respective 
parents had only occurred some few months before. Immediately 
on this discovery, Mr. Dick had returned to his college, where, 
in order to assuage the grief caused by his father’s violent declaration 
that he was an unprincipled vagabond trying to entrap a young 
girl’s affections with no prospect of marrying her—“ for you haven't 
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got a penny of your own, sir, neither have you the brains to earn 
one; and unless you marry in your own rank of life your uncle 
won’t leave you a shilling ”—he had plunged into a greater excess 
of reckless folly than ever; and, to the Colonel’s great indignation, 
an intimation shortly reached him that in consequence of his 
heart-broken son being rusticated he was at present in London, 
detained there through his inability to defray his hotel expenses. 

At this news the Colonel’s rage broke out with renewed fury. He 
swore vengeance against Dick, and was nearly driven mad by his 
wife’s weak reproaches that they had been too hard with the poor 
boy, whose peace and prospects were wrecked by that bad, artful 
girl, Kate Rowan. 

“Jove!” roared the Colonel, in a stage aside, “but women are 
a mixture of fools and devils. What in heaven’s name has she got 
to do with his drinking and card-playing from morning to night and 
night to morning ?” 

“He says he was broken-hearted,” sobbed Mrs. Challice, whose 
motherly feelings Mr. Dick had by a most penitent letter contrived 
to turn completely in his favour. 

“Broken-hearted!” sneered the Colonel. “I wish he’d been 
broken-necked before he’d ever come here to set eyes on the girl; 
ruining her prospects by getting her talked about, and turning good 
friends and neighbours into enemies. How the deuce I’m to speak 
to Rowan again I can’t tell. However, take it as he may, I’ll do 
it, and put an end to the business. I don’t want to expose my son’s 
disgrace, more especially in a place where some day he may be 
master. But he shan’t have anything more to say to Kate Rowan. 
She’s worth a far better fate than to be his wife,” and without 
stopping for his wife’s answer, he hurried out of the room, shutting 
the door in a way which determined Mrs. Challice not to venture 
upon following him. | 

She certainly considered herself a very injured woman in having 
a husband bent upon defending and upholding those who had 
wrought all this mischief on her over-sensitive son. 

“Young men will be young men,” she murmured, in her silly, 
lachrymose voice; “and if a girl insists in putting herself in the 
way of notice she must expect to attract attention. Worthy of a 
better fate than to be my son’s wife, indeed! She'd give her two 
eyes to catch him; and my only fear is that Dick is not half alive 
to her cunning ways. I think Ill write to Nicholas, and explain 
to him my views of how matters stand, and how bent Markham is 
on misrepresenting my poor boy to every one.” 

Mrs. Challice’s letter to Uncle Nicholas only inflamed: that 
gentleman’s easily-roused wrath. 
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“Marry a farmer’s daughter—my nephew! Why the fellow’s 
a fool as well as a scamp!” he thundered. “ However, if he gets 
into any more mischief I’ve done with him. I'll wash my hands 
clean of him and his future, and I'll write and tell Markham that it’s 
of no use trying to deceive me by sending round about dished-up 
accounts. I'll be told the truth of his precious son, or else they can 
hold their tongue about him altogether. It won’t cause me any trouble 
to forget the existence of such a person as Mr. Richard Challice.” 

So between the gossip occasioned by Dick’s folly, the amount of 
money he spent, the debts he had contracted, the letters which every 
post brought from Uncle Nicholas, each containing some new sugges- 
tion and accusation, the poor Colonel was well-nigh driven distracted, 
and only too ready to come to an open quarrel with the first person 
he came near; and therefore when at length he walked to Grange 
Farm to see Mr. Rowan and found him in a violent state of smothered 
indignation, arising from repeated gossip of what Mrs. Challice had 
said, it was no wonder that a very angry discussion took place 
between the two men. Mr. Rowan was bent on misunderstanding the 
Colonel, who in utter ignorance of the offence he was committing, 
dealt the keenest blow by his observation about the difference of 
position between the two families. The remarks repeated as being 
made by Mrs. Challice were to this same effect and purpose, only 
so exaggerated that Mr. Rowan had felt sure the Colonel had no 
knowledge what mischief his wife’s foolish speeches were causing. 
But this unlucky observation of his put things in a totally different 
light, and instead of exonerating him, Mr. Rowan now not only held 
the Colonel responsible for whatever Mrs. Challice chose to say, but for 
whatever her neighbours might choose to give out that she had said. 

The interview ended, Mr. Rowan only waited until the Colonel 
had taken his departure and was fairly out of sight before he sought 
his wife, that he might let off the fullness of his anger and contrive 
to gain consolation .by turning and twisting matters, so that the 
whole business was now, viewed from this point, the undoubted 
result of her mismanagement and mistaken way of bringing up 
Kate. Then Kate was sent for, and the father endeavoured, by 
every threat and intimidation he could command, to extort from her 
the promise that she would never hold any more communication 
with Dick Challice. But Miss Katherine Rowan had a very decided 
will of her own, which, until forced to extremities, very few persons 
ever suspected, and when the father and daughter separated, though 
she had said nothing that was undutiful or wanting in love, somehow 
Mr. Rowan was impressed with the idea that however strictly Kate 
might obey his commands of neither speaking nor writing to Dick, 
80 long as he was true to her she intended to be true to him. 
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“ And die a sour-faced old maid,” he fumed to himself. “ For if 
the whole of them came cap in hand to me now, I'd never consent to 
her having to do with people who've had the impudence to think 
themselves better than she is. Upon my life, times ave changed if a 
Rowan ain’t as good as a Challice. I only wish I may get the 
chance of telling his mother that my grandfather kept his hounds 
when hers was rolling out pills and spreading plasters behind a 
small apothecary shop’s counter in Donnington High Street. I 
don’t forget—no more will other people either—if her confounded 
insolence makes them rake it up.” 

By this untoward business Mr. Rowan’s comfort seemed entirely 
upset, and henceforth instead of spending his winter evenings, as 
had been his custom, in thoroughly enjoying the newspaper, and 
mastering the discussions and arguments set forth in the ‘ Country 
Gentleman’s Companion,’ and the ‘Farmer’s Practical Guide,’ his 
leisure was taken up in perusing such time-worn chronicles as the 
‘Landed Gentry of the County of Suffolk,’ or the ‘ Estates near 
Donnington as mentioned in the Domesday Book,’ or indeed any 
volume wherein he might by chance alight upon honourable 
mention of the name of Rowan, upon which his satisfaction was 
immediately proclaimed by sundry “ Ah’s,” “Oh’s,” and “I thought 
so’s,” preparatory to his reading the passage aloud, after which by way 
of comment, he added that he should like to inquire of some people 
who were afraid to look down for fear they should see how near the 
ground they were, how about their family at that time of day? Not 
quite knowing what answer to make him, his wife and daughter 
generally listened in silence, thereby giving as much offence as if 
they had spoken, and causing Mr. Rowan to sit sober and glum for 
the remainder of the evening, or at least until Kate had said good- 
night, when he would fling down his book or paper with the 
charitably expressed wish that the devil had Dick Challice. It was 
unfortunate that the good farmer could not indulge in a con- 
fidential chat with Dick’s father, or he might have been gratified to 
learn that, in his opinion, there was every prospect of his wish being 
speedily gratified. Thrown on his own resources for amusement, with 
no companions except disappointed idlers like himself, instead of 
growing better Dick Challice became more disreputable than his 
father gave him credit for, and some of his bad ways being reported to 
his uncle at a moment when the old man’s anger had been sent up to 
boiling-point, through hearing that it was the certainty of inheriting 
his money that had made Dick defy his father in the matter of 
marrying Kate Rowan, he issued strict orders to his servants to tell 
Dick whenever he presented himself at Stretton Street, that they could 
not admit him, as their master no longer recognised Mr. Richard 
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Challice as his nephew. The same thing was sent without delay to 
Donnington, coupled with an intimation that he had sent for his 
lawyer, and a solemn declaration that so long as Dick gave a thought 
to marrying beneath him, he might rest assured that he had not 
only forfeited a fortune, but that he would never receive a single 
farthing of his uncle’s money. Thus was an end put to what had 
hitherto been a certainty. Colonel Challice made up his mind that 
his brother-in-law would leave his money to a distant relative whom 
hitherto he had refused to recognise. 

But galling as this thought was, it stung the Colonel less than 
the knowledge of his son’s utter worthlessness, idleness, and love of 
low companions, from whose baneful influence he seemed unable to 
free himself. From these he might have been in a measure drawn 
could the Colonel have had him home and under his own eyes, but 
there stepped in the fear of Kate Rowan. “If I can keep him away 
from her he is safe to forget her,” thought the poor perplexed father, 
strengthened in this opinion by his wife’s entreaties to him to make 
any effort to keep Dick apart from Kate, and so in her mind re- 
establish himself in his uncle’s favour. 

Except to Mrs. Challice, the Colonel never mentioned Dick’s name, 
and all that the Donnington people knew about him was from 
hints dropped by Mrs. Challice that this infatuation for Kate 
Rowan had so unhinged her son’s mind, that study was im- 
possible, and in consequence of his non-attention to lectures, and 
so on, he had been advised to leave Cambridge. Of course those 
who gave her their loudest sympathy laughed as soon as her back 
was turned at such a very unlikely story. Most of them’ knew 
more of Dick’s ways than his mother did, although none knew 
much beyond the fact that he loved pleasure more than study (no 
great crime in the eyes of Donnington folk), and was what they 
termed a fast young fellow who'd have to draw in his horns before he 
fulfilled his father’s ‘ambitious hopes, and offered himself to represent 
the interests of Donnington. So while they shook their heads over 
Mrs. Challice’s lame stories, and the Colonel’s very unusual silence 
about “that young rascal of mine,” it came to be pretty generally 
credited that this thwarted attachment for Kate Rowan was really at 
the bottom of the mischief, and a great deal of pity was mixed up with 
the censure they thought it their duty to pass. The greater portion 
of society about Donnington knew very little about Universities, or, 
except for the say soof the thing, why young fellows went there ; but 
everybody was well aware that when a lot of young chaps got together 
work was the last thing they thought of. The pity therefore was 
that parents should expose their boys to such temptation. Colonel 
Challice was perfectly aware that a good share of the blame of Dick’s 
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disgrace was cast upon him, and the knowledge comforted him in no 
small degree. For, although unknown to himself perhaps, the thought 
that his neighbours knew his son as he did, and were therefore 
obliged to hold the same opinion of him, would have been almost 
more than the poor Colonel could have borne up against! Mrs. 
Challice had of late said very little about Dick, her pride in her good- 
looking son had been terribly shaken, and even her over-fond heart 
could no longer suggest excuses for his bad conduct. In consequence, 
the husband and wife rather avoided being left ¢éte-a-téte, neither 
wishing to discuss a subject which each knew was lying heavy at 
the other’s heart. 

One evening, however, instead of going to the library, the Colonel 
joined his wife, and sitting down beside her, he said in a gentle voice: 

“ Maria, my dear, I did not name it before, because I feared to add 
to your trouble, but I have decided and Richard has consented to go 
to Australia. We both trust that in a new world he will make a 
fresh start in life so that we may yet look forward to the time when 
our son will return and be again one of us. He sails next week,” 
he added, finding his wife did not speak. “I shall go to Liverpool 
and see him off.” 

Poor Mrs. Challice, she was a silly woman and a foolishly fond 
mother, but her greatest enemy might have felt sorry for her now, as 
she sat bowed down trying to stifle the tears which came rushing to 
her eyes. 

“You will let me say good-bye to him, Markham,” she moaned, 
“T shall never live to see him return, and though he is breaking my 
heart now, he was my first baby, ‘our own little Dick,’” and over- 
eome by the remembrance of his early days and her proud love, 
she burst into a passion of sobs. 

Thus it was that Dick Challice came once more to Donnington 
—his father had not the heart to refuse his wife’s request that he 
might remain a day or two with her. Besides which, what would 
the neighbours say if the boy only came down for a few hours? 
No, no, it was best for him to make the necessary purchases and 
arrangements in London, while Dick spent the last few days with his 
mother. Of course, Dick gave a solemn promise that he would hold 
no intercourse with Kate Rowan, and of course one of the first things 
he did was to break that promise by sending her a note telling her that 
he was going away to Australia, and would she meet him that evening. 

Poor Kate read the letter and then went flying to seek her mother, 
into whose hands she thrust it, sobbing : 

‘Mother, I must see him—if he goes without, I shall die; but oh, 
how cruel of them to punish us like this.” 

_ And after some further conversation, Kate overcame (as she always 
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did) her mother’s scruples, and Mrs. Rowan promised to manage so 
as to keep Mr. Rowan out of the way. 

Dick screened this breach of the promise he had given his father, 
by saying that he only wanted to meet Kate that he might tell her 
that it was best she should forget him, and give her love to someone 
who was more fortunate, and less unhappy than it seemed fate had 
ordained he should be. 

As he walked across the thick short grass glittering with the heavy 
showers which had fallen, he turned over in his mind how he should 
most pathetically word this advice. His steps lagged, and his mood 
was despondent, for after his fashion he was very much in love with 
Kate, and could not bear the thought of finding her, when he 
returned to Donnington, the wife of somebody else. Added to this, 
he had had to endure all day long the lamentations and reproaches 
of his mother, and he was not quite sure whether his lady-love might 
not be going to inflict on him a second dose. 

The bountiful supply of assurance which Dick possessed was 
somewhat damped by the melancholy light every one of his relations 
viewed him in; their censures, advice, and predictions, had so 
depressed him that he began to lose faith in himself, and to fear 
he was hardly so fine a fellow as he had thought himself. In 
place of the smiling welcomes heretofore awaiting him, glum looks 
were turned upon him, and sharp rebukes fell to his share. 
Even his mother had greeted him with a torrent of reproaches. 
Would Kate do the same ? 

The gate had scarce swung behind him before he was answered, 
and that too without a word being spoken. Dick was fairly upset by 
Kate’s confidence, so that when he told her he was not worthy of 
such love as hers, he honestly meant what he said, and when further 
on he vowed that if she would be true to him he would leave nothing 
unturned to render himself independent, he determined that from 
that time he would devote himself to work, and soon return to claim 
his wife with a large portion of the gold which young men then 
believed lay scattered broadcast over California. 

“We may snap our fingers then at Uncle Nicholas,” he said, 
“and tell him to leave his fortune to those who feel inclined to obey 
him. A nice wife he’d choose for a fellow! Why, provided she was 
Lord this, or Sir somebody that’s grandmother’s sister's second 
cousin, she might be as old and as ugly as Nanny Nettleton, for 
anything he’d care.” 

“Oh Dick, is it because of me he is going to disinherit you?” 
exclaimed Kate. ‘“ What a wicked old man. I have been nothing 
but a misfortune to you,” she added sorrowfully. 


But that this was so Dick would not allow; he declared if 
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Kate would but be true to him she would prove the great blessing of 
his life. He made her promise to believe no evil they might report 
of him, but to trust to his love which nothing should alter; and when 
a little later on they parted filled with this confidence in themselves 
and each other, hope lighted up the distant future, and lessened 
the sorrow of their sad farewell. 


Part II. 


Five years was the time Dick Challice had given himself in which to 
make his fortune, and as time went by, Kate, pondering over this, 
said, “ Five years; let me see, I shall be twenty-four then, that is 
not so very old.” 

She had asked her mother whether she thought it likely that 
twenty-four would find her much altered, and Mrs. Rowan, knowing 
what was in the girl’s mind, had not the heart to say otherwise than 
what she believed true—that Kate would be as good-looking then as 
she was now. 

“Then you think I am good-looking now, mother?” Kate said 
with a little awkward laugh. 

“T don’t know about good-looking,” answered Mrs. Rowan. “I’ve 
the sense to know that whatever you may be in your mother’s eyes, 
Kate, you’re no right-down beauty; but you’ve nothing amiss with 
you. You’ve a fresh look and a good clear skin, and that finds more 
favour with many than a handsomer face. After all,’ she added 
with maternal pride, “there are few I’d have you change looks with, 
so rest contented with what it has pleased God to make you, child.” 

Kate was particularly attentive to her mother during the rest 
of that day. She felt grateful to her for sympathising, as she saw 
she did, with her anxiety ; not (as she argued) “that she believed it 
would make a bit of difference to Dick how she looked, only she 
wanted to hear him still say there was not her equal for twenty 
miles round.” 

Dick was not the only man who admired Kate Rowan’s bright 
face. Old Lord Carysford used to declare that if he could only 
manage to outlive my lady he should certainly propose to Mr. Rowan’s 
pretty daughter ; and each time Kate met the old couple, Lady Carys- 
ford would ask when she was to have the pleasure of congratulating 
her, adding, “ Come, come, Miss Rowan, you have only to look at me to 
see that it is of no use waiting any longer for my lord, so you may 
as well make your choice among those nice beaux who are always 
paying you so much attention.” 

The last time Kate repeated this to her mother, Mrs. Rowan gave 
a little sigh. “Indeed Kate,” she said, “I often wish I could see you 
comfortably married.” 
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«So you will some day, mother.” 
“ You have waited longer than twice five years, Kate.” 

“Not waited, mother, I have quite given up all thought of ever 
seeing Richard Challice again, I only keep single now because I have 
met with no one who I really care enough for to be wife to.” 

“Mr. Thompson is a very nice man, Kate.” 

“Very.” 

“T can’t see any objection to him.” 

“Nor I, so long as he does not want me to marry him.” 

Mrs. Rowan gave another sigh, at which Kate laughed, saying: 

“Now, mother, don’t be so anxious to get rid of me, or some day 
you will find I have taken you at your word, and then there will be 
nothing but lamentations of ‘Oh, Kate, how can you leave me? what 
is to become of me when you're gone.’” 

“Very like, child, I’m just the one to do anything inconsistent, 
indeed, if I thought of myself, I should want to keep you at my side 
for ever; but then what I dwell on is, how lonely you'll be left, for 
now your poor father’s gone you've no one but me, and I’m not as 
young as I was, nor so strong either.” 

“Nonsense, you're much better than you used to be, mother.” 

“Yes, ’m not so ungrateful to Dr. Mariott as to forget that—I 
firmly believe if he hadn’t come to Donnington I should be lying by 
your poor father’s side. Ah! if it had but been the will of Providence 
that old Dr. Morgan had died six months earlier, your father would 
be alive now; depend upon it, he wasn’t treated properly, or he'd 
never have sunk as he did. A man who all through his life didn’t 
know what sickness meant, to be taken in a fortnight, and nothing 
the matter with him but a cold—it was not natural, and so I could 
see Dr. Mariott thought; only, of course he has too much good sense 
to say so. I wonder now that he has not been snapped up.” 

“My dear mother,” laughed Kate, “what a marrying mood you 
are in, you’ve turned out a thorough match-maker.” 

“Not I,” said Mrs. Rowan, “or if so, I should encourage Dr. 
Mariott to come as frequently as he is inclined to. I very soon 
discovered why my case was such an interesting one.” 

“Suppose, mother, I told you that I liked Dr. Mariott very much, 
what then ? ” 

“ What then! Why I should know that you'd continue to like him 
very much until one day he asked you to be his wife, and then it 
would be, ‘Oh, dear no, I could not think of such a thing, I don’t care 
enough for you for that.’ ” 

“Don’t you be so very certain of that,” said Kate, putting on her 
hat again, preparatory to walking into Donnington, for since her 
father’s death they had left the farm and taken Ash Cottage, which 
was only just out of the town. 
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Twelve years had passed by since that spring evening when Kate 
Rowan and Dick Challice parted. Kate never looked at a bit of 
cherry blossom without thinking of the old tree in the Grange: 
orchard under whose shelter she and he had said their last good-bye: 
Several letters had passed between them during the first years of 
the separation, Dick’s never containing better news than hope for 
better times. At length a long interval passed, and Kate heard 
nothing ; then she received a short letter in answer to two she had 
in the meantime written, saying that Dick saw he was doomed to 
be unlucky, for everything he put his hand to turned out badly, there- 
fore he felt it was useless to bind Kate longer, and she was to 
consider herself free to marry ; still he should never cease to love 
her, and though she might never hear from him again, he should 
ever remain her unhappy but devoted Richard Challice. 

This letter, coupled with certain stories that began to be whispered 
about, made Kate Rowan for a long time very miserable, and regard- 
ing Colonel Challice as the cause of all this unhappiness, she strictly 
avoided him, and would go a considerable deal out of her way rather 
than risk a chance meeting. 

Kate had too much sense to live on for ever lamenting a man who 
she felt was really not worth her love, but the thought that he had 
suffered for her sake made her tender to his memory; she firmly 
believed that love for her had been the original cause of his mis- 


fortunes, and she set about forgetting the evil side of his character 


and exaggerating the good, until, in place of the real Dick Challice, 


there existed in her imagination an ideal being, by whose side she 


arraigned any one who sought to win her love. 

Thus, immediately a man overstepped the bounds of civility, he 
laid himself open to criticism and comparison so severe, that by it 
he was almost certain to suffer. . 

Poor Kate! when memory allowed her a glimpse of her old self 
full of buoyant youth, untried faith and confident love, she fancied 
the happiness she saw was due to the man she pictured by her side, 
so that though she spoke quite sincerely when she said that it was 
no longer love for Dick Challice which kept her single—it was the 
remembrance of that love which prevented her getting married. 
Pausing at a certain point of her walk, she turned, and leaning on the 
gate stood looking at Donnington Hall. The old place wore rather 
a melancholy air just now, the result of the bare trees whose leaves lay 
rotting as they had fallen. The Colonel was away, he had been absent 
for more than a year travelling with his two daughters and his new 
wife, for Mrs. Challice’s forebodings had come true, and shortly after 
Dick’s departure hic jacet Maria had been added to the carved scroll 
which adorned the wall above the family pew of Challice. Kate 
could not help wonderirg whether Dick would ever possess Donning- 
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ton, and if so—— She gave a sigh; perhaps he had forgotten her. 
“ Perhaps he would not know me now. I am very altered,” she said 
regretfully, “from what I was when he last saw me.” For Kate had 
the sense to see that though she still retained her old admirers, she 
did not now attract many new ones, and at the Christmas dances she 
often found herself sitting alone looking on at girls dancing whom 
she remembered as little children. Most of her own school-fellows 
and friends were married, and had boys and girls to whom she was 
aunt Kate. Yet with all this, nobody applied to her that (in 
Donnington) most objectionable title of old maid—everybody knew 
that she could marry if she chose, and everybody said that any man 
she did choose to marry, would have a very sweet wife. 

Impressed by this same opinion, Dr. Mariott had made up his 
mind that Kate should choose him, and for the last six months all his 
intercourse with Ash Cottage had been guided with this ulterior object. 

Dr. Mariott was not a Donnington man, neither had he any 
connection with the place beyond being the highest bidder for 
the late Dr. Morgan’s practice, which he had seen advertised in 
the Lancet, and which seemed to be offered upon terms which 
would suit the somewhat limited sum he could command. Accordingly 
he went down to see Dr. Morgan, liked Donnington, fancied the 
practice might be enlarged, and finally, under pretext of assisting 
the old doctor, stepped into the good graces of many people, who 
had determined to dislike any successor to the old friend, who knew 
their constitutions and didn’t go tampering with new-fangled notions. 
These patients were much more difficult to secure than the higher 
classed ones, who welcomed the advent of a man rather more up to 
the mark of his day than poor old Dr. Morgan was. Dr. Mariott 
had travelled in Europe, spent some few years in Australia, and 
seemed to be one whose opinion could be taken and advice acted 
apon. He was an excellent linguist, a very tolerable artist, exces- 
sively fond of reading, and delighted to find that in Donnington 
he should find sufficient leisure to indulge his tastes. Before he had 
half settled down, speculation was rife as to whom the doctor intended 
to marry, for of course he must marry, and (added some few— 
wiser than their neighbours) marry into money too. Accordingly 
heiresses were pointed out, the daughters of the more wealthy were 
introduced, parties made, picnics got up, all of which ended in leaving 
the doctor of the same opinion in which he was after the first 
fortnight spent at Donnington—that if he married there, it would be 
to Kate Rowan and nobody else. Whether this was by reason of 
the perversity of human nature, or because Kate seemed the person 
least interested in his movements, or whether it was to be attributed to 
the doctor’s good taste which pronounced Kate to be the most refined 
woman there, is"not shown; the one thing is certain, that Dr. John 
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Mariott had decided with himself that he would win Miss Kate Rowan 
for his wife. So he set his energies upon persuading Mrs. Rowan 
that though she no longer needed medical attendance, she would be 
none the worse for an occasional visit of friendly supervision. 

This footing established, he proceeded to make Mrs. Rowan the 
apparent centre of his attention and attraction, only giving such 
interest to her daughter as politeness and a little love of gossip 
permitted. By degrees, however, he drew Kate into discussions, 
gave her hints about her garden, corrected (by finding fault with) 
the hanging of her pictures and disposal of old china, fell into 
raptures with her perfect taste in arranging the great nosegays of 
flowers which scented each room, so that unknown to herself Kate 
found that her standard of excellence had become the judgment 
which Dr. Mariott would pass upon a thing, and though she often 
differed from and tried to argue down his opinions and tastes, she was 
in the end certain to adopt both and feel an inward antagonism 
towards those few who set up their ideas as being preferable to his. 

Though Kate would have been dreadfully annoyed at such a sus- 
picion, she really felt flattered and not at all displeased by her mother’s 
suggestion as to the motive for the frequent visits. “Of course,” she 
said, smiling at Mrs. Rowan’s weak fondness, “I know that such is 
not the case, he just comes to us because he sees that no one heeds 
whether he goes or stays.” 

“ Let me see,” she added reflectively, “he came yesterday morning, 
then to-day he is all but certain to call in about tea-time, after he 
comes back from Drayton.” 

Was it this supposition which made Kate choose to return from 
Donnington by the Drayton road? If so, she had quite forgotten the 
object of her détour and was now leaning over the gate, lost in deep 
and rather sombre reflections on the probable return of Dick Challice. 
Was it an unfortunate time for Dr. Mariott to come by? Certainly 
(catching sight of her, as he did, with her face tender and thoughtful) 
he did not think so, and seeing that his approach had not been 
observed, he slipped off his horse, fastened it to a handy tree, and 
walked quietly up behind her. ‘A fine old place, though rather 
deserted looking at present,” he said, seeing that Kate’s gaze was 
fixed on the Hall. 

“ How you startled me!” she exclaimed after a minute’s pause, 
during which she had turned from pink to white, and from white to 
scarlet.” 

“T really beg your pardon, but I had no notion you were so 
nervous.” 

“Neither am I nervous, but,” she added, laughing and recovering 
herself, “I hate people to come creeping up behind me.” 


* So do I.” 
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“Then why did you do it?” 

“Oh, because I do not judge others by myself.” 

“Yes, but you should,” said Kate decidedly. 

Dr. Mariott made his position against the gate more convenient 
for the argument he intended entering upon. 

“Then do you mean to say,” he asked, “that I am to take it for 
granted that if I like a thing, you like the same thing ; or if you have 
an antipathy, am I certain to share it ?” 

“Of course not; I mean that—well in this way, do to another as 
you'd have another do to you.” 

“ Really !” and he gave her a look which made her avert her eyes, 
“that is very dangerous advice for you to give to me, Miss Rowan. 
I daresay,” and in spite of his efforts at control, there was an 
anxious tremor in his voice, “you have no idea about what I am 
thinking ?” 

“ Not in the least,” said Kate, speaking with unnecessary quickness. 
“T only know of what I am thinking, and that I must prepare to put 
my thought into action and walk home as speedily as possible, or 
mother will fancy that I have fallen into Donnington ditch.” 

“Then you would rather I wrote my request to you?” he said 
putting his hand on hers as if to detain her.” 

“ How can I tell when I have no notion what your request is, only 
do not hold my hand, or if any one should pass they might circulate 
a report that I am ill and that they saw you feeling my pulse.” 

Dr. Mariott turned away with a vexed look, but his impatience 
lasted only a moment. 

“How unreasonable I am to feel angry,” he said, trying to regain 
his old smile. “As you say you do not know what it is I am wanting, 
if you will spare me a few minutes, I will take you into my confidence, 
and at least you shall give me your advice. You will stay ?” 

“ Of course I will.” 

“Then to begin, I am very much in love with a young lady whom 
I want to ask to marry me; hitherto I have managed to keep my 
wishes in the background, hoping she might get to care a little for 
me. This has gone on for more than a year ; suddenly my impatience 
has got the better of me, and now, come what may, I am compelled 
to ask. Kate, can you give me any hope that some day you may 
care for me?’ 

“Tare for you! Do you mean me, Dr. Mariott?” 

“Yes, nobody else; from the first day I saw you I admired you, 
and before I had known you a month I had made up my mind to 
stay here and try and win you. I want to be married and settle 
down for the rest of my life, but if you refuse me, and tell me there 
is no hope, that you could never care for me, then farewell to 
Donnington, and I shall go roaming about as I did before, spending 
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when I had the chance, and saving when there was the actual 
necessity.” 

“You have so completely surprised me, Dr. Mariott—I had no 
notion that you had a thought of this kind.” 

“Your mother said enough to make me disguise my real feelings. 
She told me a little, and from others I have heard more, about the 
many refusals you have given to men far better off than I ever hope 
to be.” 

“T should never marry unless I cared for the man I married,” she 
said slowly. 

“Tam sure of that.” 

“ Yes, but at the same time I do not know that I should ever feel 
the same devotion and love that I should have given years ago— 
perhaps you have heard that once I did care a great deal for a young 
man ; our parents were opposed to our engagement, and he went away 
to make his fortune ; he did not succeed, and wrote to me telling me 
so, and giving me up—it was a long time ago and I was very 
unhappy at the time, but there is no feeling for him now that would 
prevent me marrying another. I am no longer a young girl, but 
somehow my feelings seem to have got old before I did. I don’t 
know whether you understand me?” 

“T do perfectly, but still my question remains unanswered.” 

She looked as if asking him to repeat it. 

“Do you now, or do you think you could in time, love me enough 
to be my wife?” 

“‘J—I—like you better than any one else, only I fear to say too 
much : I am so afraid you will hope for more than I can give.” 

“ Honestly, if you had to choose a husband ? ” 

“T would choose you.” 

“Well, then why raise objections ?” 

“ Because,” and Kate’s face reddened as she spoke, “ when you say, 
‘Do you love me,’ though I can answer ‘I do,’ it is said calmly and 
not with the flutter of joy I believe should come into my heart 
were it filled with such love as in most other women you are safe to 
inspire.” 

Dr. Mariott paused for a full minute looking fixedly into the 
earnest eyes turned towards his, then taking both her hands in his, 
he pressed them to his heart saying : 

“ Kate, you are a good woman and worthy of a man’s best devotion. 
If you will accept me and the home I have to offer you, I shall be 
very proud of my wife and of the love she has to bestow upon me.” 


(To be concluded in our newt.) 





Che Romance of History. 
IV. 


MARINO FALIERO. 


On the evening of the Thursday before Lent, in the year 1355, 
the Palace of the Doge of Venice was flaring with the lights of a 
masqued ball. A festival was in the ocean-city. The gondolas 
of all her proudest palaces shot everywhere across the glistening 
waters; and every gondola set down a gorgeous company at the 
steps of St. Mark’s Place. The grand hall, where the Doge 
received his guests, ablaze with lamps and torches, and humming 
with the strains of festal music, was thronged that night with 
all that was most gallant and most beautiful in Venice. All the 
sights and sounds of carnival were there; cavaliers and lovely 
ladies, flowers and gems, magnificent attires, light feet whirling 
in the dances, bright eyes gleaming through the velvet masks. 
Venice,—night,—a masquerade!—who could dream that this 
was the first scene of a most dark and awful drama? And yet 
so it was to be. 

That drama is about to pass before us. But without a clear 
conception of the Doge’s character, it will be impossible to 
understand it. Thereupon the whole plot hangs. Fortunately 
that character, striking as it is, lies on the surface and requires 
no seer to read it. 

Marino Faliero had been Doge of Venice hardly more than 
half a year; but he was already an old man. At the time of his 
election he was seventy-six ; and the long life on which he could 
look back had been one brilliant course of triumphs. From the 
proud and ancient house of Faliero two Doges had, in former 
centuries, already sprung; but that house could show no name 
more splendid than his own. He had been a soldier—and had 
seen the King of Hungary with eighty thousand men fly like 
hares before his little army. He had been commander of the 
fleet ; and had forced the haughty gonfalon of Capo d’ Istria to 
stoop before his flag. He had been a senator, and had filled with 
high distinction all the loftiest offices of state. He had been 
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ambassador at Genoa and at Rome. It was while on embassy at 
the latter city that he received intelligence of his election, during 
his absence, and without his solicitation, to the crowning dignity 
of Doge. 

But, high-born, brave, and gifted as he was, Faliero was not 
one of those fine spirits who bear greatness with simplicity. His 
character, by nature quick and fiery, had become, by life-long 
habits of command, imperious, fierce and arrogant. Opposition, 
of whatever kind, aroused within him a tornado of vindictive 
passion which swept everything before it. No rival had been 
found of power enough to stand before him ; no opponent was so 
small as to escape his anger. He resembled in courage, but not 
in magnanimity, the lion who flies with savage joy at the elephant 
or the tiger, but who disdains tocrush the mouse that runs across 
his paw. Once, in a chapel at Treviso, where the bishop kept 
him waiting for the cup and wafer, he flew upon the holy man 
and boxed his ears. Hotspur was not more jealous in honour— 
Mercutio was not more quick in quarrel—than the grey-bearded 
Doge. And his jealous honour had one ever-vulnerable point. 
He was an old mar married to a young and lovely wife. 

Such was the man who stood, that night, amidst the bright 
assembly of his guests. It was, although he little dreamed it, the 
last scene on earth on which he was to look with peace of mind. 

Among the masqueraders was a certain handsome youth, a 
patrician of high rank, named Michael Steno. Steno had selected 
as his partner one of the Dogessa’s waiting-ladies, into whose ears 
he was now earnestly employed in breathing vows of everlasting 
adoration. At length, giddy with beauty, and perhaps with wine, 
he began to press his suit too ardently. The dame drew back, in 
real or feigned displeasure. The Doge beheld the little scene. 
With eyes of flame he strode up to the offender, and commanded 
him, in full view of the. bystanders, instantly to quit the hall. 

Michael Steno was one of the curled darlings of the nation. 
He left the chamber ; but his blood boiled at the indignity which 
had so publicly been put upon him. His offence—a trifling in- 
decorum—was one which the intoxication of the hour might have 
excused, Raging with resentment, he wandered aimlessly about 
the palace. At length, whether by design or accident, he found 
himself alone in the ; great senate-hall—a hall which our imagina- 
tion peoples with immortal phantoms; the hall where Portia 
pleaded, where Shylock whetted his keen knife, and where Othello 
taught another Doge and senate the charms which had bewitched 
the “heart of Desdemona. 

The hall, when Steno entered it, was lonely and unlighted. 
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Around the semicircle at the upper end were set the seats of 
honour of the senators, arrayed on each side of the Doge’s throne. 
Steno, smitten with a thought of vengeance, went forward in the 
dusky light, and with a piece of chalk, such as the dancers used 
to prevent their shoes from slipping on the glassy floors, wrote 
up a dozen words, in staring characters, across the Doge’s throne. 

That done, he stole away. 

The masque broke up; the guests departed ; and Steno’s handi- 
work remained undiscovered. But early the next morning an 
official of the palace, on entering the senate-chamber, was stunned 
with horror and amazement at the sight of this inscription, 
chalked across the throne in letters a foot long :— 


THE DOGE HAS A LOVELY WIFE—BUT SHE IS NOT 
FOR HIM. 


The man, half-scared out of his senses, went instantly to seek 
his master. Faliero hastened to the council-chamber, and read 
with his own eyes the words of infamy. What truth there was 
in Steno’s innuendo is not known; what glances, or what more 
than glauces, may have passed between him and the young 
Dogessa is beyond our information. Faliero’s wife, for aught 
we know, may have been as spotless as Othello’s, and as foully 
wronged. But whether Steno spoke the truth, or whether he 
lied like an Iago, the poisoned arrow of his yengeance struck the 
mark. The effect of such an insult upon such a mind is not to 
be described. Shylock raging against Jessica—Lear cursing in 
the tempest—are but faint and feeble types of Faliero as he 
looked upon the writing on the throne. 

It was not difficult to guess his enemy. An officer was 
instantly sent out, and Michael Steno was arrested. A tribunal 
of the Forty was convened with speed ; and the culprit was brought 
up before his peers. Their task was easy. Steno instantly 
admitted his offence, left the facts to answer for themselves, and 
stood for judgment with a certain nonchalance which was not 
without an air of dignity. 

The court passed sentence of two months’ imprisonment, to be 
followed by a year of exile. The decree was certainly not too 
severe; for the fault was gross and glaring. Yet the case was 
not wholly without vindication. The act had been a freak of 
passing passion; the provocation had been cruel; and the avowal 
had been frank and open. Nor was the punishment a light one. 
A patrician locked up in a dungeon-cell suffered, in wounded 
honour, far more than in privation; and a year of exile was a 
bitter penance. On the whole, if fairly w eighed, the sentence of 
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the Signory will hardly seem to have erred grossly on the side of 
mercy. 

But the Doge was blind with anger. He appears to have 
taken it for granted that his insulter would be doomed to lose his 
head. The verdict stung him to the quick. Instantly, his rage 
was turned from Steno to the Signory—to those false and wicked 
judges who had, in order to protect their fellow, flagrantly 
betrayed their trust. The white heat of his passion was of a 
kind of which the colder races of the north can hardly dream. 
In one moment the entire patrician order became transfigured, in 
his eyes, to the likeness of a single mighty foe. 

No foe, however mighty, had ever yet opposed him with success. 
His motto should have been the fiery menace, Nemo me impune 
lacessit. But now, for the first time in his long life, he found 
himself confronted by an adversary more powerful than himself. 
The sense of impotence increased his frenzy. His rage became 
the image of Caligula’s, when he wished that the Roman people 
had a single head, that he might cut it off. But with what 
weapon could he hope to strike that many-headed Hydra, the 
Signory of Venice ? 

In this temper he was brooding in his chamber, that same 
evening, gloomy and alone, when a man came panting to the 
palace gates, and desired to see him on a case of justice. The 
Doge bade him be shown in; and speedily a startling figure 
stood before him. The man’s dress was a plebeian’s, torn and 
ruffled ; the blood was streaming down his face ; and the fierceness 
of his passion shook him like an aspen, as he burst into a flood of 
angry speech. His name was Israel Bertuccio; he was a work- 
man in the arsenal ; he had quarrelled with a certain noble of high 
rank, who had struck him in the face. And he appealed for 
justice. | 

“Justice!” said the Doge, with bitter emphasis, “Justice 
against a member of the Signory! I cannot gain it for 
myself.” 

“Then,” said Bertuccio, fiercely, “ We must avenge ourselves 
—as I will.” And he turned to leave the chamber. 

The man’s implacable resentment struck in with the Doge’s 
humour. He called him back, encouraged him to speak, and pre- 
sently discovered, with a fierce delight, that chance had put a 
weapon in his hands. Bertuccio was a member of a secret 
brotherhood, which held the Signory in deadly hatred. A 
thousand fiery spirits of the lower class, stung to madness by a 
sense of wrongs, were ripe and ready for revolt. Faliero heard 
this news with glittering eyes. A gigantic scheme of vengeance 
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rose before him. Bertuccio’s horde of plotters might be used ; 
and he resolved to use it. 

Anger, like misery, acquaints a man with strange companions. 
Hours went by; and still the pair of strange associates sat 
together in the Doge’s chamber, deep in consultation. When at 
length Bertuccio left the palace, it was late at night; and he was 
under an engagement to return in secret on the night succeeding. 

Night come; and Bertuccio, bringing with him a companion, 
stole up the Doge’s private stair. This companion was Filippo 
Calendaro, a sculptor employed upon the palace-buildings. The 
Doge, attended by his nephew, Bertuce Faliero, was waiting for 
them. These four men sat down together, and drew up between 
them the details of the most tremendous scheme of vengeance 
that ever filled the brain of man. 

Sixteen men, the fieriest spirits of the league, were first 
selected for the part of leaders. Each leader was to be assured 
of sixty followers, determined and well armed. At sunrise on the 
day appointed, the great bell of St. Mark’s—the bell which never 
sounded except by order of the Doge—was to peal a loud alarm ; 
and at that signal, the sixteen parties of conspirators, issuing from 
their posts in various quarters of the city, were to flock together 
to St. Mark’s, crying aloud that the Genoese fleet had been 
descried at sea. Then, as the senators, roused by the tumult and 
summoned by the bell, came hastily to council, they were to be 
assailed in the Piazza, and cut down to the last man. 

Such was the Doge’s scheme; a scheme without a parallel in 
history ; a plot in which a grey patrician, crowned with age and 
honours, linked himself with desperadoes against the lives of his 
own peers, of men with whom for more than half a century he 
had lived in close and friendly intercourse, with whom he had 
drunk and feasted, sat in conference and bled in battle. Anger, 
said the wise Greeks, is a brief madness. The annals of the 
world contain no stranger instance than the plot of Faliero of the 
madness which is anger in excess. 

Three days were judged sufficient to complete all preparations. 
It was then the 11th of April. The hour of sunrise, April the 
15th, was appointed for the execution of the great design. 

Bertuccio and Calendaro went instantly to work. During the 
next three days they toiled with speed and secrecy. All went 
well. The leaders were selected; the bands of myrmidons were 
drilled, and armed ; the places of assembly were arranged. If all 
proved true, the hours of the proud Signory were numbered. 
And the hearts of the conspirators beat high. 

But there was one exception. One of their number was 
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tormented by a vexing spirit of compunction, which would not 
let him rest. This man was named Bertrando. By trade he was 
a furrier; and among the nobles who had bought his sable-skins 
and robes of ermine the chief was Niccolo Lioni, a member of the 
Senate. Lioni had not only bought Bertrando’s furs, but had 
shown him many favours; and Bertrando at this crisis desired in 
gratitude to warn his patron of the deadly peril that hung over 
him. His position and his mood of mind closely resembled those 
of the conspirator whose letter warned Monteagle of the powder 
of Guy Fawkes. But Bertrando trembled to convey his warning. 
Eyes jealous of a sign of wavering were around him; the knives 
of a hundred desperadoes were ready, at an inkling of his 
purpose, to plunge into his heart. Fifty times a day he strove 
to screw his courage to the sticking-place, and to face the hazard 
of discovery. But time flew by; the day before the enterprise 
arrived; the sun set—the sun which at his next arising was to 
behold the stones of the Piazza heaped with corpses and crimson 
with the noblest blood in Venice. And still Bertrando quaked 
and vacillated. 

Midnight came; and now in a few flying hours the deed would 
be accomplished. Bertuccio, Calendaro, and the other leaders, 
were at the waiting-places with their gangs. Bertuce Faliero, 
watching for the sun to peer above the grey lagoons, was ready 
in the turret of St. Mark’s to wake the voice of the great bell. 
The Doge himself was in his own apartment—waiting in 
sleepless solitude for the signal which should sound the hour of 
his revenge. 

Sed Dis aliter visum. At last the waverer had fixed his 
purpose. At that very moment Bertrando, muffled in a cloak 
and a slouched hat, aghast lest a fellow-plotter should espy him, 
was slinking up the byways of the city to Lioni’s door. 

Lioni, when Bertrando reached his palace, had not yet retired 
to rest. A visit at that hour surprised him. He bade his men 
admit the visitor, but to linger within call in case of need; and 
Bertrando, slouched and mufiled to the eyes, was accordingly 
ushered into the apartment. He paused till they were left 
alone; and then, with all the mystery of an oracle, gave forth his 
voice of warning. ‘‘ My Lord,” he said, “It is Bertrando come te 
warn you. Ask me no questions—I can answer none. But as 
you love your life, let nothing tempt you to go forth to-morrow.” 

If Bertrando expected his hearer to rest satisfied with such a 
warning, his ignorance of human nature must have been sur- 
prising. Lioni, as was to be expected, instantly poured forth a 
stream of questions. What was the threatened danger? Why 
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was this need of mystery? Was there treason in the wind? 
Bertrando answered not a word, but turned away and would 
have left the room. But he mistook his patron’s character in 
expecting to escape so easily. Lioni’s suspicions were now wide 
awake. He raised his voice; his lackeys seized the conspirator 
as he made his exit, and brought him back a prisoner. ‘Come, 
Bertrando,” said Lioni, “speak no riddles. I must know all the 
windings of this mystery before I let you go.” 

Bertrando, thus finding himself taken, resolved to make a 
virtue of necessity. He bargained, not only for his safety, but 
to be well rewarded for his service. If he turned king’s evi- 
dence to save the State, it was but just that he should have his 
recompense. Lioni gave his pledge; and Bertrando, throwing off 
his air of mystery, told everything he knew. 

Lioni listened in amazement. There was not an instant to be 
lost. Leaving Bertrando still a prisoner, he threw his mantle 
round him, and hurried forth into the night. He first aroused 
another senator, named Gradenigo; and the pair then stole 
together to the house of Mare Conaro. These three nobles, 
creeping stealthily as thieves from house to house, rapidly roused 
all the members of the Council. They assembled, in the dead of 
night, in a chamber in the Convent of St. Saviour’s. Bertrando 
was brought in; and the Signory of Venice heard, with inex- 
pressible amazement, of the sword that had been hanging by a 
thread above their heads. 

All had been done so quietly that none of the conspirators had 
received the least alarm. It was now near morning; already a 
crimson tinge was glowing in the east. Two bands of guards 
were instantly sent out; one to the Doge’s palace, the other to 
St. Mark’s Tower. 

The Doge was sitting, at that breathless hour, alone in his 
apartment, straining his ears for the expected bell. The signal 
of alarm delayed to sound; but as he vainly listened for its 
summons, another sound struck on his ear—a sound that checked 
the current of his blood. It was the tramp of men-at-arms along 
the corridor outside his chamber. In a moment more, the door 
flew open, and he was in the grasp of soldiers. 

And all was lost; and hope had vanished in an instant; and 
all that now remained was to endure with lofty fortitude what 
was to follow. The plot had failed; the dream was over. He 
was in the hands of those whom he had plotted to destroy. 

It was held fitting that an offender of such eminence should 
answer to his charge before a more august tribunal than the 
hasty council gathered at the Convent of St. Saviour’s. His 
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captors therefore left him, for the time, alone in his own chamber, 
the door of which was kept by astrong guard; there to experience, 
in the sense of failure, an expiation which, to such a spirit, must 
have been far bitterer than the bitterness of death. 

Meantime, Bertuccio and Calendaro were brought in chains 
before the council. They had been seized among their gangs 
with weapons in their hands. At first, on being questioned, 
they refused to speak. But a rack was brought; the prisoners 
were stretched upon it; the rollers began to turn and the cords 
to tighten ; and speedily, with gasps and groans, the details of 
the plot came out. When the council had learned everything 
they wished, the ropes were loosened, and the culprits carried to 
acell. But their respite was of short duration. As soon as the 
day had dawned, a gibbet was erected in a gallery of the ducal 
palace overlooking the Piazza; and soon the whispering and 
excited crowd saw the conspirators brought forth to die. The 
bedies, left to hang like scarecrows, as a terror to all traitors, 
were long to be seen twirling in the wind. 

More than four hundred of their companions were arrested ; 
but the punishment of these was for awhile delayed. For 
now the great culprit was to come to judgment. The preparations 
for his trial at once began. A tribunal of peculiar dignity was 
formed. The Council of Ten, by whom all crimes against the 
State were tried, elected twenty of the Signory to sit in consulta- 
tion with them. The court of thirty judges thus composed was 
known by the title of the Giunta. 

By the time that all was ready, it was evening. The Doge’s 
door was opened; he was conducted, in the midst of soldiers, to 
the hall of council; and the mighty traitor stood among the men 
whom he had schemed to massacre. It was a scene to put to 
proof the sternest spirit. The hall was crowded with familiar 
faces; among them many that, a week before, had worn the 
smiles of guests at his own festival. But every face was now 
morose and scowling. Eyes were glittering with the fire of 
hatred. Voices were muttering that he should be racked. 
There was not one among the thirty judges—there was, perhaps, 
not one in all the crowd of gazers—who, had the plot succeeded, 
would not at that hour have been a corpse. 

But neither altered faces, nor the imminence of death itself, 
could shake the fiery spirit of the Doge. In truth, no penalty 
could now disturb him—and death the least of all. His care for 
life was over. From the instant when the soldiers of the Signory 
had burst into his chamber, life had no more to offer. He had 
staked everything upon the hazard of the die—and everything 
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was lost. All this world and all the glory of it had vanished from 
him like an exhalation. He had fallen, like the Sons of the Morn- 
ing, for ever from his high estate. He knew it well; and he looked 
round upon the faces of his foes with stern composure, as of one 
beyond the reach of hope or fear. 

The President of the Council rose, and demanded of the prisoner 
whether he confessed the charge against him. Faliero answered, 
with contemptuous brevity, that the charge was true. The 
interrogation, and indeed the trial itself, was but the form and 
pageantry of justice. His guilt was manifest. One of his accom- 
plices had turned informer ; two others had confessed upon the 
rack. To all intents and purposes, his doom was sealed before the 
court assembled. 

And nothing now remained but to proceed to judgment. The 
thirty judges were agreed upon their sentence. Every voice 
among the thirty was for death. The culprit was to be conducted 
to the landing of the Giants’ Stairs, and there to be beheaded. 
The place of execution was not idly chosen. It was the spot 
on which succeeding Doges were, by ancient custom, invested, in 
the midst of pomp and splendour, with the robe and crown of 
state. 

But the sentence of the Senators contained yet another count. 
The place of the prisoner’s portrait in the Hall of Council was to 
be left void, and veiled with black. More than five hundred years 
have passed since that decree was spoken; but still the line of 
painted Doges in the council-hall of Venice contains not one of so 
profound and strange an interest as the veil of vacant black 
which fills, in place of portrait, the space of Marino Faliero, Doge 
and Traitor. 

It was now late at night. The prisoner was conducted back to 
his apartment, where he was left alone with his confessor. The 
minutes of his life were numbered. At daybreak the next morning 
he must die. 

At sunrise all the city was astir. The gates below the Giants’ 
Stairs were closed and fastened ; but a vast crowd thronged the 
Piazzetta, and fought for places at the grated bars. Thence could 
be plainly seen the landing of the topmost stair—the spot where, 
only a few months before, the head that now had stooped as low 
as death put on the Doge’s crown. Now, all the place was draped 
and hung with black; and in the centre stood the block and 
sword. 

And now the sun was rising, and the hour was come: The 
mournful train emerged from the interior of the palace, and came 


out upon the landing of the stair. First appeared the members 
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of the Ten, the Senate, and the Forty; then came a guard of 
soldiers ; and then the fallen Doge. His confessor, holding up 
the crucifix, walked at his right hand. At his left hand went the 
headsman. It was observed that the prisoner still wore the ducal 
cap and robe. It had been ordered by the Council that he should 
carry to the scene of infamy these emblems of his lost supremacy. 
It was their purpose to afflict that haughty spirit with a last 
humiliation. As he reached the block, the headsman stripped 
the sovereign mantle from his shoulders and plucked the crown 
of empire from his brows. At the same moment, the great bell 
of St. Mark’s—the bell designed to sound the doom of his 
opponents—began to toll the knell for his own death. 

The Doge threw himself upon his knees and laid his head upon 
the block. As the headsman raised his sword, the ’gates below 
were thrown wide open. The crowd rushed in with tumult—and 
saw the grey head rolling down the Giants’ Steps. 
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* Mecenas died v.c. 745. 
mentum,” survived him only three weeks. 





Horace, Book ii. Ode 17. 


CUR ME QUERELIS. 


To Mzcenas sick.* 


I, 


Kill me not with that boding sigh! 
It pleaseth not th’ immortal gods, nor me, 
That thou, my glory and my stay, should’st die, 
And I, Mecenas! live. If Destiny 
Untimely snatch my dearer half in thee, 
Why should the widowed fragment of our soul 


Survive, no longer loved, no longer whole? 


IT. 


No perjured soldier-oath I swore ;— 
We go, we go together; one sad day 
Shall bear our linkéd souls away 
In death unsevered, comrades evermore. 
No! not Chimera’s fiery breath, 
Nor Gyas rising from his living death 
Could rend my life from thine; could violate 
Th’ eternal law of Justice and of Fate. 


Horace, true to his “non perfidum 
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HORACE, BOOK II. ODE 17. 


II. 


Whatever planet on my natal hour 

Looked down to bless or ban, that star, 

Libra or Scorpio, or the power 
Of Capricornus, tyrant of the Western sea, 
Joins us by mystic bond. Jove’s radiant sign 
Saved thee from Saturn’s influence malign, 
And stayed the rushing wings of Destiny: 
Thrice in the theatre the jubilant crowd 
Shouted to thee their gratulation loud: 

Me, too, th’ ill-omened tree 

Had crushed, but Faunus ever swift to save 
Glad Hermes’ votaries, with strong hand delayed 

The ruin as it fell. For thee 
Let victims bleed, and votive temples rise, 


A spotless lamb shall be my sacrifice. 


STEPHEN DE VERE. 
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Loyalty George. 
By MRS. PARR. 


AvTHOR OF ‘ ADAM AND EVE, ‘Dorotruy Fox,’ ETc. 


Cuarten XXXIX, 


Tue vigil which Loyalty kept was kept also by Roger. Not, as 
in her case, with the sea sounding soothingly in her ears, and the 
keen salt air cooling her fevered blood, but sitting cramped, 
silent, in darkness, and alone: afraid to move, afraid to sigh, 
afraid to groan—oppressed by what was his principal fear, that 
the slightest thing out of the common order of events might 
arouse suspicions which might interfere with his resolution. 

The room he lodged in, scarce a stone’s-throw from the house 
occupied by Captain Hamlyn, faced Stonehouse pool, and 
from its window—slightly projecting—Roger could catch sight 
of the dark murky water. Something in this sight—which 
his mind seemed callous to—sent now and again through his body 
a shiver, and he would then try and bring before himself, so that 
he might seriously consider it, that which was about to happen 
to him. But in vain. He was too much alive, his passions were 
too fierce. Anger, hatred, revenge, were all too hot within him, 
to realize that before that time to-morrow all would be over, and 
he dead, cold, and still. He could see his enemy so lying, and 
take a murderous delight in looking at him; but for himself, 
impossible ! 

And yet the future was not without interest to him, and he 
was conscious of a disappointment that he should not see how the 
tidings of their death would be received, and a devilish twinkle 
came into his eye as he laughed over the lamentations sure to be 
raised, and the amazement felt that two such seamen should have 
lost their lives within sight of the homes where both of them 
had been born. 

One grey head bowed down with grief had haunted him all day 
long, and no stronger proof could he have given of his love, than 
that he refrained from sending any token or farewell word to his 
mother. His heart yearned towards her—yearned to tell her 

that what she would count as her crown of sorrow, was in reality 
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the happiest ending that could happen to her son. As in a vision 
Roger believed he saw the degradation, which if he lived, would 
most surely overtake him. 

Holding Loyalty for what he did, there had been moments in 
that day, when he had struggled as with?a wild beast, to keep 
himself from seeking her, and flinging all else to the wind, bask 
in the sunlight of her love. Never should that infamy brand 
him! Welcome death a thousand times. rather than live that 
vile creature which his higher nature loathed and shrank 
from. 

As for the life he would sacrifice with his own, a righteous 
exaltation in his own sight justified him, and made the revenge 
and hate which stirred him, seem good in his eyes. The earth 
would be well ridded of such a tempter and more than that—the 
being he exalted above other women—Miss Anne—while she was 
spared the possibility of any union with this man, would also be 
spared the grief which the knowledge of his true character would 
cause her. 

These thoughts, which had occupied Roger all day long, 
mingled as they had been with anxieties, trivalities, mad 
schemes and wishes, settled themselves during the night into 
more sober order. Sitting in the darkness, his elbows on the 
table, his head hidden in his hands, much of his former life 
seemed to pass before him, only to confirm in him the steadfast 
certainty that the conclusion he had come to was the right 
one. 

Through those dark watches the bewitchment of that lovely 
face was scarce ever absent—into his eyes those liquid, melting 
orbs seem gazing. Do what he would, press his fingers as he did, 
until his aching eyeballs showed globes of fire, he could not 
banish the distracting vision. The lips he gnawed in agony, to 
keep back the utterance of every sound, were tingling with 
remembrance of the kisses they had plucked from off her mouth. 
His arms trembled, his hands fell powerless, crossed as though 
still encircling that faultless form, and with a mad leap his heart 
began to beat, so that had he not stifled all sound in the coverings 
of the near-by bed, her name, “Loyalty,” would have echoed 
through the stillness of the silent night. 

To live with her he would not—to live without her he could 
not—and this conviction gaining strength as the hours went on. 
The steadfastness of his purpose seemed to stamp itself on his 
face and on the grave sedateness of his actions. 

The intuition of his sailor mind told him when dawn was 
approaching, and knowing that others now would be soon astir, 
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he went steathily out of the house and up the hill to a point of 
the ramparts, from where, far away over the sea, the glimmer of 
day was seen faintly shewing. With anxious eyes he stood 
watching the gradual spread of light, well pleased to note the 
leaden sky and that the wind was still freshening. Every now 
and then, a dread of something putting off or preventing this 
arranged trip—made him sick and faint, and at once alive to the 
necessity for all his strength being needed, he went back to the 
house to find out when breakfast would be ready. In prospect of 
what was to happen, Rozzy had been given leave by Roger to go 
home. The arrangements had been concluded on the previous night 
and the hour for his starting fixed upon. But now a violent 
desire seized hold on Roger to see the boy, he felt he must send 
a message to his mother, so that she might find some gleam of 
comfort in the knowledge that he had been thinking of her. As 
he walked along to where Rozzy would be sure to pass he turned 
over in his mind what he might safely say without giving rise to 
any suspicion. Roger’s conscience made him over-sensitive in 
this respect, and one thing after another was dismissed as seeming 
to him to convey a double meaning. What if he asked his mother 
to go up to Miss Anne, and tell her the little cutter which a chum 
of his was rigging in the dockyard, would be ready by the end of 
the week, should he take it to her or to the young gentleman it 
was meant for. And then he could add something on, for his 
mother only—and it might be the means of drawing her and 
Miss Anne still more together. 

As Roger had thought, Rozzy soon came in sight, and was 
very relieved to find no stop put upon his holiday. He 
repeated at Roger’s request the message he gave him to deliver ; 
and having it correctly fixed in his mind, Roger added: “And you 
say to Mrs. Coode that she’s to go up herself to Miss Anne, 
because I said that nobody else could do it so proper as she 
could.” 

Mentally Rozzy—disgusted at being defrauded of the cakes or 
pasty always given him at Miss Anne’s, soliloquized that, ‘’twas 
just like they Coodes, thinkin’ nobody can’t do nothin’ but they.’ 
Aloud, he promised to implicitly obey his instructions, and off he 
went—but not more than twenty yards when a sharp call brought 
him back. An impulse over which, for the moment, Roger had 
had no control, had sent forth that cry. He must look again at 
the eyes which were going to look on those his eyes would never 
see more ; he must hear the voice that those would listen to—whose 
ears would never hear him speak again. But by the time the 
boy reached him his will had mastered his desire, and he said 
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harshly, “ There, never mind. Be off with you!” And not waiting 
for a second bidding, Rozzy was gone. 


Eleven o’clock was the time fixed as best suited for the sail. 
Roger had called at Baker’s Place, and had sent up his message 
asking if Captain Hamlyn approved of that hour. 

“Yes, Coode, excellent!” the Captain had called down from 
above. “ But I’ve some little business in George Street to do 
before starting, so that if you'll take the boat round to the hard 
under Mount Wise and wait there, I'll be ready for you. You 
understand ?” 

“‘ All right, sir. Eleven, the hour’s to be?” 

“Eleven, yes. Oh, I shall be there—very likely before you are.” 

With the all but certainty that this profession of over- 
punctuality meant an hour late, Roger’s brows contracted, but 
only to smooth out again—what mattered it ?—an hour longer to 
live !—at best a short respite. And he was a trifle sarcastic as 
to the mighty hurry he was in to quit this world, and almost 
tried a joke with himself about the coldness of the water. 

Arrived at the slip close to the bridge where the pleasure boats 
were kept during the winter, Roger began getting ready. 

“You'll have a soakin’ afore you get back,” said the owner of 
the shed. 

“Yes, I reckon,” said Roger indifferently. 

“Hm! You’m fonder of a wet jacket than I be; and, unless I’m 
mistook,” and he scanned the clouds with a weather-wise eye, 
“outside the wind’s a-blowin’.” 

“ That’s what’s sendin’ us out,” said Roger. 

“Tt won’t send ’ee home, though, not while ’tis in this quarter ; 
why not advise with the Cap’en to put it off; I should, if I was 
you.” 

“ Not I!” said Roger ; “ ’twas I proposed it to him. What’s the 
good of a craft that you don’t know what she'll be after? Half the 
battle’s in knowin’ your boat.” 

“All right ; I ain’t wantin’ to hinder ’ee from goin’. I’spects I 
should ha’ gone myself when I was your age.” He walked away, 
adding over his shoulder, “ but I aint such a fool now.” 

Roger, generally very ready with his repartee, took no notice, 
indeed he seemed not to have heard; and the man, a trifle disap- 
pointed at his sarcasm having fallen flat, stood at a little distance 
watching the preparations, until finally, by the aid of a friendly 
hand, the boat was shoved off, and went on her way. 

Kept waiting, as he expected he should be, under Mount Wise 
Roger’s eye was caught by the little wall, the same that he had 
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leaned against three days since. Three days! Was it possible that 
it could be no longer? Three years ago seemed nearer to him. 
There are events in our lives, crises of joy and sorrow, for which 
time has no measurement. We seem to have shaken off a score of 
years, or added them on, in the space of as many hours. 

Rapidly Roger recalled how he had stood, thinking, dreaming, 
building castles for the future. The ring!—he thrust in his 
hand and pulled it out, intending to fling it from him, but as if it 
was stuck to his palm his hand closed over it. No—let it be— 
what mattered it? He would not look at the thing, but he would 
not throw it away. And half-ashamed of his weakness he decided 
the less he now gave way to reflection the better it would be, and 
he began to exchange remarks with the men who were going and 
coming around. 

“T say,” said one, making a trumpet of his hand, “ here comes 
‘Enchantin’ Charlie!’ and he turned up his elbow and winked 
his eye in the direction of the hill, down which, with a lady on 
either side of him, Roger saw Captain Hamlyn coming. “ You 
ain’t goin’ to take them two clippers he’s convoyin’ aboard, are 
yer ?” 

“Not that I know by,” said Roger, watching the two with some 
anxiety. 

“Cos, if so, the ducks ’ud get a duckin’,” and the speaker ~ 
laughed heartily—amused at his own joke—which Roger took no 
notice of, he was too engrossed in waiting to see whether the 
Captain would say good-bye to, or go on with, the ladies. 

But at the foot of the awkward flight of steps which had 
brought them to Richmond Walk the party separated; and it was 
now, seeing Carleton Hamlyn coming towards him, that Roger's 
whole body began to tremble. 

“AmI past my time, Coode? I fancy I must be. It’s my belief 
that all the confounded clocks and watches in the town are 
wrong.” 

“Oh, it doesn’t matter, sir.” Roger was seized with an in- 
describable impatience to get him into the boat and be gone. It 
was like seeing a prize all but within grasp, and dreading that it 
would yet escape you. 

“Well, but doesn’t it matter ?—ch? Isn’t it perhaps a little 
late? Better put it off ’til to-morrow.” 

“Just what you said yesterday, sir,” Roger spoke a little 
quickly ; “nothing could suit better than to-day—the wind we 
want, and enough of it.” 

“The poor devil's been hanging about in the cold ’til his temper’s 
got short,” thought the Captain; but this in no way influencing 
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him, he was about to give his decision to remain, when his ear 
caught: “.... and it ain’t everybody, neither, as cares to be 
blowed out into the Sound. You take my advice, sir,’—the 
speaker was a grumpy-looking seafaring man, who looked well 
disposed, for some private reason of his own, to quarrel with 
anybody,— don’t you be talked into goin’ where you haven't a 
mind to. ’Tis plain to see”—this was addressed to Roger—* that 
the gentleman don’t want to go.” 

Captain Hamlyn was already half in the boat; any direct 
interference with what he intended to do was an offence to him. 
Added to which those were the days of quarter-deck authority, and 
a man of that class presuming to volunteer advice to his superior, 
roused the Captain to a degree, that, had the sea been mountains 


high and the wind blowing great guns, out of that boat nothing 
would have kept him. 


Cuapter XL. 


Autways, by reason of his enforced shore-going life, a little testy 
at not being immediately recognised as a naval officer, Captain 
Hamlyn took his seat in the boat too ruffled to notice that Rozzy 
was not of the party. They were soon under way, getting fairly 
on, though not feeling much force of wind until, between Redding 
Point and St. Nicholas Island, the breeze beginning to freshen, 
some alteration in the trim of the boat led him to say— 

“Why what has become of that scoundrel of a boy ?” 

“He got leave yesterday to go home,” began Roger evasively. 

“And hasn’t thought proper to walk himself back again,” 
interrupted the Captain, thinking this the explanation of Roger’s 
hesitation. ‘Upon my life if I know what things are coming to, 
the very youngsters have got to defy you. It’s half your own 
fault, though, Coode ; you don’t rope’s-end him enough. It’s Jack’s 
as good as his master with everybody now—downright rank 
mutiny.” 

Roger made no reply, and the Captain, not over well pleased 
with his glum face and the curt answers he had received from 
him, mentally added, “ And you, too, no better than the rest, as 
surly as a bear with a sore head because you happen to have 
been kept waiting a half-hour or so. Ah, my fine fellows! bless 
your stars that you ain’t aboard a ship with me for your captain. 
I'd bring you to your bearings, or Id flog, masthead, keelhaul 
every man of you.” 

It was a pet conceit of his to talk as if he had been one of the 
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greatest martinets in the navy, instead of a most popular com- 
mander, always adored by his ship's company. il 

These threats of what he would have done seemed to restore 
good-humour to him; and the wind continuing to rise as they 
stood more out to sea, Roger proposed to take a reef in, the 
Captain commenting the while on the good behaviour of the little 
craft—generally condemned as too crank by everybody. 

“T say, though, Coode,” he said, as nearing Staddon the whole 
stretch of ocean was seen spread before them, “it’s looking 
uncommonly dirty to seaward.” 

A haze had crept stealthily up, to be lost in the low hanging 
leaden sky. Together they formed a wall of mist enshrouding 
all beyond. 

“TI don’t want to make a night of it’outside here. We needn't 
go further than there’s a chance of getting back from.” 

Roger did not speak, but his face pooh-poohed such fears. 

“They say what’s born to be hanged will never be drowned,” 
added the Captain cheerily; “but as I don’t think hemp is 
written on your forehead or mine, it behoves us to be more 
careful than some smudge-faced fellows I’ve known.” 

Roger gave a loud laugh in which there was no merriment ; 
but Captain Hamlyn did not notice its absence. Like a true 
son of Neptune, his spirits had risen at the prospect of a good 
stiff breeze. A little excitement and adventure, with no more 
probable danger than a wetting and some delay, were quite to his 
mind, 

“Take another reef in, Coode,’—they were getting a heavier 
sea now that the Point was turned,—“ and don’t you hug the Shag 
Stone. Keep her as close to the wind as you like, but give her 
sea room.” 

There was a want of readiness in the way in which Roger carried 
out these commands scarcely noticeable to a less practised eye. 

“ All this coast up and down here is as well known to me as Fore 
Street is,” said the Captain. “I’ve sailed over every inch of it 
since I didn’t stand higher than that gunwaie.” 

“T know it pretty well myself,” said Roger, intent on seeing 
that the small vessels they were passing were getting fewer and 
more far between. 

“Of course you do! ”—the Captain thought that Roger felt a 
little hurt in his seamanship—‘“ only, my good fellow, you have 
two arms, and I have only one. However, you had best keep a 
sharp look-out, for by the Lord Harry I should hold on to you 
like grim death. So I give you fair warning.” 

Again Roger laughed—this time more noisily than before. 
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He saw beyond the Mewstone the angle that would suit him; 
it was from where the Cliffs on either side the river's mouth can 
be seen, and where the balustraded roof of Ferrers House comes 
into view. 

Again Captain Hamlyn plunged into the comparative merits of 
the Racer and other boats he had had in his time; when they 
were caught by a wave which made them shake themselves like 
drenched dogs. 

“This is a little more than I bargained for,” laughed the 
Captain, flipping his fingers to rid them of the salt water he had 
pressed from out his eyes. ‘Come, Coode, isn’t discretion the 
better part of valour—eh? What do you say?” 

“That I’m not for going back,” said Roger; and the gruff tone 
which at another time would have struck Carleton Hamlyn 
passed on account of the loud wind and the rate at which they 
were going. 

“T see! You’ve made up your mind for a night on the ocean 
wave, have you?” 

“ Besides,” added Roger, as if he had not heard the rejoinder, 
“there’s Ferrers. If we're short took, we can always bear up for the 
Yealm river.” He had so set his mind on that particular spot 
that he said anything to beguile the Captain into going on to so 
far. 

“Whew! Oh!”—Captain Hamlyn was most unwisely courting 
the wind by giving vent toa shrill whistle —“ so the cat’s out of 
the bag at last. I thought you were uncommonly sharp set on 
getting me afloat to-day,” and in one of those flashes of thought 
which pass through the mind, he saw an excellent solution of a 
difticulty—driven in by stress of weather—forced to seek shelter 
from Anne—all the awkwardness of a planned visit would he 
obviated by the necessity of the thing. 

Quick to catch at each new resolve, he was at once eager that 
this wish should come to pass. 

“ All right, Coode, I’ve an enormous sympathy with people who 
are in love. Manage that we can’t get back to Dock, and I won't 
betray you.” 

“ But for the night, sir—what will you do?” 

Roger’s question was prompted by intense curiosity. 

“ Well, there would be but one course open—being at Ferrers, 
I must go to the House.” He saw that Roger was looking fixedly 
at him: and misinterpreting the look, he added; “ Don’t let that 
interfere with you; on the contrary, there are certain things we 
desire to do, and yet hesitate over; and it is a relief when Provi- 
dence seems to take the matter from out our hands and act for 
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us. I have already spoken to you about events which have for 
years kept me from my home ; well—now—lI trust you, when I tell 
you, that I am as eager to return as I once was to stay away.” 

Embarrassed by the fixity of Roger’s gaze, Carleton Hamlyn 
had looked away while saying this, so that the sudden change of 
expression in Roger’s face was lost upon him. The answer he 
might have expected was of necessity interrupted by the heavy 
seas they were now shipping; but the Mewstone once weathered, 
the wind would be on the starboard quarter, and their worst 
troubles would be over. 

The spot Roger had chosen was now close by, an electric thrill 
seemed to run through him. The rope in his hand trembled ; he 
had to grasp the pin round which he was going to make it fast. 

“Don’t belay the sheet, Coode,” called out the Captain, 
suddenly catching sight of what he was doing; “keep it in hand. 
God’s sake, man, what are you after ?” 

The doggedness of Roger’s face, as he went on without paying 
him any heed, struck Carleton Hamlyn as peculiar. Laying his 
hand on the rope to free it, he said in a quiet tone of command, 
“ Never forget, Coode, that I am always Captain on board my own 
vessel.” 

Sitting dexterously down on the rope, so as to make it im- 
possible it could be interfered with, Roger looked straight up 
into Captain Hamlyn’s face, with eyes that had the glare of a wild 
beast about to spring. 

“When we’re on shore,” he began, and the vibration which was 
going on within him made him speak slowly, “you're master, 
and I’m man; but here, with naught but the sky above and the 
waters below, we're both as God Almighty made us ;—equal man 
and man, only that you're an infernal scoundrel, and I’m an ugly 
customer that that game don’t pay with. It come to my ears 
what was going on, and I played the spy on you; and that day 
that you offered me money to marry Loyalty George you signed 
the warrant for your own death, for I swore an oath, as I stood 
before you then, that I'd bring you here and jump overboard with 
you, and that I mean to do; so if you’ve any prayers to say you'd 
best begin, and be sharp about ’em too.” 

Excited, overwrought as he was, Roger noted that the Captain 
did not flinch. 

“Oh,” he said, “ it’s that, is it, that your mind is made up to? 
Well, seeing how heavily I’m weighted,” and there was a quick 
glance at the empty sleeve and back again to Roger, “I can’t say 
it’s much to the credit of a British sailor.” 

“No, it isn’t,” said Roger ; “and if I’d had the courage to face 
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Jack Ketch I’d have sooner torn ye limb from limb; but I’m 
chicken-hearted about having a rope put round my neck. It’s 
easier to give you a hug, and go overboard together.” 

“You're mad,” said the Captain, putting his hand on Roger’s 
shoulder; and as the two stood, they were a fine contrast the 
one to the other. 

Roger, filled with murderous ungovernable passion, his eyes 
starting, his features working, the veins in his temples and neck 
standing out like cords—bursting. 

Carleton Hamlyn, cool, collected ; his face a little sharpened 
by the sudden strain put on him, but with his natural courage, 
made practical and of more than ordinary service by the training 
it had had, in a life of constant emergency and danger. It was 
not the first time by many that he and death had brushed 
shoulders together, and that he was still living made it possible 
that he might still live.” 

“Mad,” he repeated emphatically, careful not to take his eye 
off Roger. 

“Tf youlike. Imay be. “Iwas what you said her father was; he 
who got swung through you! How doI know,” and he shook 
himself free, “ that ’twasn’t some devil’s game of this sort you'd 
been after then?” 

He stopped, for Carleton Hamlyn’s studied calmness had 
suddenly gone from him. His whole face altered, his eyes looked 
away ; but for a moment only—the next he was speaking. 

“And had that unfortunate man,” he said, “served me as you 
propose to do, every right was on his side. I had wronged him 
deeply, vilely. Yow I have never wronged. Loyalty George is 
my daughter.” 

Roger made as if he would spring at his throat; but with his 
hand outstretched he fell back, his jaw dropped, his eyes remained 
fixed, the scales seemed to have fallen from them. The face 
before him reflected that other face graven on his heart, bearing 
living testimony that the truth had been told him. “Lie” grew 
faint on his lips and died away, and in its place came forth a 
groan—a groan which in an instant was changed to a sharp cry 
as both men shouted “ Look out!” 

A sudden squall had caught the crank little craft, she heeled 
over as if she would never right herself again. A heavy sea with 
all its force was flung against the mainsail; there was a snap, a 
crash, and overboard the mast fell. 

Quicker than it takes to tell, the whole thing had happened 
and was over. - With sailor-like smartness in the face of danger, 
the Captain and Roger were both working with a will; cutting 
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away the wreck and disentangling it, so that the unlucky little 
yessel should not at once be staved in. 

Free, unmanageable, answering to nothing, she began rapidly 
drifting towards the not far distant reefs. 

“Make ready for anchoring,” said the Captain; “it’s the one 
chance left us.” His tone of command, and the alacrity with which 
it was obeyed, showed that his authority was regained. Roger 
drew from the bottom of the boat the anchor, and bending the 
cable let it go. 

The Captain this while was with his one hand dexterously 
fastening his pocket-handkerchief to the boat-hook ; that done, 
he waited for Roger to lash it to the stump of the mast. 

“That ought to fetch them,” he said; “there’s sure to be some- 
body on the look out.” 

Roger ground his teeth; he knew who would be watching them 
—the vile old ruffian who had lured him to his ruin—oh! the 
tool, the catspaw he had been made! He saw through it all now, 
and the snare into which he had fallen. 

The necessity for prompt action over, he had bent down his 
head, holding it between his two hands. He dare not look at the 
Captain, and he felt there was nothing he could say to him. 

The constant rocking of the boat, as she lay tossed at the mercy 
of the angry sea, made anything like conversation impossible, 
yet Carleton Hamlyn, seeing the misery and despair of the man 
at his side, could not refrain from trying to say some few words 
to ease his burden. 

“Come, Coode,” he said, and he gave a friendly grip to Roger’s 
shoulder, “look up, my man. Before God, whatever happens I 
bear you no anger. Who knows the cost of temptation better 
than I do? Vengeance seems to let some get the slip; but, by 
the Lord, she rides rough shod over others. The prospect of 
death now, pshaw!”—and he snapped his fingers in the air; 
“that to what I suffered at the death of that poor wretch Kellow. 
It’s getting on for twenty years ago, but touch the wound and it 
bleeds as fresh as ever.” 

Roger turned towards Carleton Hamlyn a face ashen and pale 
as the face of a dying man. ‘“ Your death,” he said, “ must lie at 
my door—I am your murderer.” 

“But, my good fellow, I don’t mean to die ; and I don’t mean you 
to die, either. On a day like this there’s sure to be half-a-dozen 
on the look-out. It’s only a question of her bearing the strain 
that’s put on her.” 

Each minute the pitching was becoming more violent. The 
wind rising with the tide lashed the sea into greater fury 
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Wave after wave struck the little vessel, making her plunge like 
some unruly beast striving with all its strength to set itself 
free. 

From the bows out into which he had crept, Roger’s eyes scanned 
each projection of one line of coast, the Captain’s keen glance 
following in the opposite direction. Suddenly he raised a shout. 
“Thank God!” he cried, and Roger saw that from Worsewell a 
signal was being made to them..: 

“We ought to give an answer, Coode. What can we run up?” 
Roger put his hand to his neckerchief. 

“The very thing ;” and Captain Hamlyn watched approvingly 
the dexterous management by which Roger balanced himself 
while clinging round the jury-mast, so as at the moment of the 
boat righting to snatch off the handkerchief, jerk it free, and slip 
it in a knot round the top. As he did so something bright flew 
out of the corner, rebounded on the gunwhale, and fell into the 
sea. 

“ What was it?” asked the Captain, seeing that Roger had 
dropped down and was gazing over the side into the water. 

“The ring I was to have wed her with,” he said in a hollow 
tone. 

“Oh, if that’s all, there are hundreds more that will serve as 
well. We'll soon get another ring for her.” 

“No other ring will ever be wanted by me,” said Roger de- 
spondingly. 

With the superstition of a sailor he looked on this accident as 
an omen of evil fatality to him. 

“Come, come, don’t say that to me!”—the Captain’s spirits had 
risen, he was speaking in his usual merry way—“ not want a ring 
to marry the girl who would rather be your wife than be acknow- 
ledged before the world as my daughter, and I vow and believe 
would forego both rather than cast shame on the memory of her 
mother.” Carleton Hamlyn’s voice broke. “ Coode, there are not 
many such women in the world. I think I am not wrong in 
saying that God has blessed us with the love of two for whose 
sakes we will live—live to be better men. On this give me your 
hand?” 

Roger took the hand, and with the solemnity of a sacred oath 
he registered that vow—Come what might he would dedicate his 
life to Loyalty ; but as to looking forward to her marrying him—to 
letting herself become his wife—his answer was}a groan of 
despair. One desperate longing he felt, one unspoken prayer his 
heart kept sending up, that he might live to once more hold her 
in his arms—tell her that all he had done was done through the 
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creat love he bore her, and then—happen what might to him—he 
did not care. 

“JT can see others now on Worsewell,” said the Captain—his 
eyes were fixed on the stretched-out headland—“ they are coming 
up quick and sharp, one after the other. It can’t be long now; 
there are no smarter men going than the Ferrers men are, and I 
wish—” but in a moment a mighty wave had engulfed them, 
the two men were knocked into the bottom of the boat and carried 
under the thwarts ; and when sense returned and they scrambled 
up, it was to find that they were being drifted rapidly along. 
The ill-fated little vessel had parted her cable, and was rushing 
to her fate on that terrible reef which runs out between the Mew- 
stone and the mainland. 


Cuarter XLI. 


Tue men collected on Worsewell were the first to catch sight of 
the disaster which had befallen the doomed little Racer. 

What vessel she was, or who those were on board her, not one 
had an idea—they only saw feliow-men in danger; and although 
there was but faint hope of rendering any real service, they all 
hurried down towards the water’s edge to try and get across by 
the river to the opposite shore. 

The boat going to the rescue was labouring to clear the mouth 
of the harbour, her crew unable to give any attention to the 
perplexing signals made to them by those on land. The heavy 
surf dashing over the rocks amid which they were steering made 
rowing along the coast impossible. Their only chance was to 
get clear out to where the roll of the waves was longer; but, 
unknown to them, before that spot could be reached, those they 
had gone to succour would be helplessly cast on the reefs off 
Ferrers Bay. 

About the coast on the Ferrers side a few women were dotted, 
mostly the wives of the men away fishing—anxious in the face of 
the rising storm to see their husbands return. 

Only on the Shag Cliff a man was standing—Jake George— 
his murderous eyes strained, out over the sea. 

Since daybreak he had been roaming the Cliffs over, torn between 
the desire to fetch Loyalty, and the fear of losing sight of the spot 
where Roger had said he would be. The few who met him had 
been scared by the wild looks and mutterings of the old man, and 
Mrs. Coode coming across him on her way to deliver to Miss Anne 
the message brought by Rozzy had hurried on, turning a deaf ear 
to something he continued to call out after her. 
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Arriving at Ferrers House, in a rather breathless condition, 
she found every one in great excitement there. From the upper 
windows a little vessel had been seen, in evident distress, with her 
masts gone, and Miss Anne was going on the Cliff to get a better 
sight of her. Off with her started Mrs. Coode, deciding that the 
Shag Cliff would be the best point for them. From that butting 
height you see all around, from Stoke Point down into Ferrers Bay. 

Somewhat in advance Anne was first to reach the spot, to find 
there old George, his face towards the sea, shouting and tossing 
up his arms with the frantic gestures of a madman. 

Terrified by his brutal aspect, and always in dread of his violent 
hate, she was about to run back, but by a turn of his head he 
recognised her. With a sudden spring he seized her by the arm, 
dragged her over, and while his trembling hand pointed to the 
distant vessel he shrieked out “ Hamlyn—Murderer!” and to 
Mrs. Coode, who had just come up, “Son—Roger.” His hold 
relaxed, and the burst of excitement over he fell forward on the 
little parapet of stones, a seemingly senseless heap. 

The two women looked at each other, their hearts beating too 
violently to at once let them speak. The dread they could find 
no utterance for was seen in the eyes they turned on that wave- 
tossed speck, and then turned despairingly on one another. 
Suddenly they caught the sound of voices drawing near; Anne flew 
down the slope to meet the welcome comers, giving a cry of joy 
as she recognised, together with three or four women, Dunchy and 
Loyalty. 

During the best part of the morning Loyalty had been searching 
for her grandfather, fearing from his continued absence—for he had 
not returned to the Cot since parting with Roger—that something 
must have happened to him. Usually how he came and went had 
been a matter of no concern to her; but enfeebled as he now was 
in mind and body, she felt that henceforth he needed a protector, 
and that protector she would be. Greatly touched by the silence 
he had maintained about the frailty of her mother, the girl was 
softened towards the old sinner, and she resolved to set off and 
seek him, however much the effort cost her. 

For Loyalty was in no mood that day to show herself among 
her fellow-creatures; the sense of her injuries lay heavy on her, 
Her heart rose in rebellion against the injustice which had cast 
her off and flung her aside for another. Desolate, abandoned, life 
seemed too cruel; the hot tears that filled her eyes she forced 
back again, refusing the relief of any softening emotion. 

By Rowton, through the village, she had gone to the Cat and 
Fiddle; but no one there had seen or heard of the old man. On 
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to Dunchy, who had already made enquiries without getting any 
information. Some one had suggested that it was likely he was 
at Wakeham’s, that he had gone, perhaps, to the Mewstone, and 
was not able to get back again. Loyalty decided that she would 
go on to Ferrers Bay and enquire if he had been seen by any of the 
mill people. Dunchy, relieved by the stormy weather of any one 
wanting to cross the ferry, volunteered to accompany her ; and the 
two, in order to get to the Ferrers side, going round by Bridge End, 
had heard nothing of the disaster until they met some women 
going up the Cliffs, who told them there was a boat outside in 
danger. Then they had stopped to watch the rescue party clear 
the bar, and were hurrying up to the best vantage point, when 
they suddenly found themselves face to face with Miss Anne. 

“ Loyalty,” cried Miss Anne, “ your grandfather-——” 

The girl started forward. 

“Somethin’s happened to un!” she gasped. ‘“ What is it, Miss 
Anne?” 

“T don’t know—come with me; he’s up there. He has been 
pointing to the wrecked boat and calling out Hamlyn—Roger. 
What can it mean? What makes him think it is they ?” 

“Oh if you’m goin’ by anythin’ he’s sayin’, there ain’t no 
meanin’ in it. He’s gone all wrong here o’ late ”—and she passed 
her hand across her forehead—‘ and gives way to all manner 0’ 
fancies; don’t he, Dunchy ? But you needn’t to fear un no longer, 
Miss ; for, willin’ to as he might be, he ain’t now got the strength 
to hurt a fly.” 

“Yes, but his words and manner up here struck Mrs. Coode 
with terror as well as me.” At mention of Mrs. Coode, Loyalty’s 
face shadowed darkly. 

“There ain’t no call for terror any ways,” she said roughly. 
“ Whoever ’tis outside is safe enough by this time; us watched the 
boat that’s goin’ to ’em cross the Bar afore we came up alongs.” 

Mrs. Coode stepped down from where she had been standing 
and joined in Miss Anne’s ejaculation of thankfulness. Loyalty 
stooped over her grandfather’s prostrate figure, calling in his ear 
“ Grandfer ! don’t ’ee know? "Tis me, Loyalty. What be doin’ up 
here? Where have ’ee been to? I’s been searchin’ for ’ee every- 
wheres.” 

The quiver which seemed to run through every limb showed 
that the old man heard her. 

“You must come home now, ‘long with me,” and she tried to 
raise him, adding, as she found he resisted her: “ Folks is bein’ 
frightened into fits by what you'm tellin’ up to ‘em. What 
meanin’ had ’ee got in sayin’ such things, eh?” 
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A rattling noise in his throat frightened her. She tried to get 
her hand in to set his neck free, and called to Dunchy to come 
and help her. 

Instinctively Mrs. Coode bent forward, but with a wave of her 
hand Loyalty pushed her aside. 

“Let be,” she said; “us wants no help from you. Here, 
Dunchy, hoist un on to his legs with me; twill ease un for the 
fresh wind to blow ’pon un.” 

Together they got him to stand up, propped against a hillock 
near for support. Slowly, with a dazed stare, he looked around, 
and as his eyes fell on his grand-daughter and Miss Anne he 
uttered a savage yell. 

“Tis there—out there he is!” he cried, his hoarse voice sound- 
ing above wind and wave, “ your precious Cap’en—drownded like a 
dog—sent by your sweetheart down to hell below. Oh, but I 
envies him the deed!” And he lifted up his trembling hands, 
while his wolfish eyes strained themselves on the boat afar. 

But already Loyalty held him by the collar. With a rough shake, 
as if to bring his senses back, she said: “ What devil’s in ’ee now, 
to make ’ee talk like this? Miss Anne, don’t ’ee heed un, please. 
"Tis his vicious-mindedness. He’s clean gone mazed, and fancies 
that what he’s wishin’, he sees.” 

“Mazed!” he yelled, turning round on her with the fury of a 
tiger ; “ mazed, is 1?—when I had ye tracked? ‘Baker’s Place, 
Richmond Walk. Get the rids 0’ Roger.’ Ha, ha! ’twas he to turn 
mazed. He watched ye. Heseed ye. He knowed what you was 
after. I had the paper writ and give to un; and all the day long 
he played the spy, while you went dallyin’ with your mother’s 
murderer.” 

Loyalty uttered a wail of despair, while Mrs. Coode, catching 
her by the two arms, cried “Is it true? Is it true?” and Anne 
fell back, fixing on the girl eyes full of horror. 

Dunchy, made deafer than ever by the roaring of the wind and 
ceaseless beat of the sea, as it dashed against the rocks, to fall on 
all around in a drenching shower, looked from one to the other in 
blank dismay. 

“What is it?” he said. “There ain’t nothin’ more the matter. 
They’m safe enuf out there. They——.” But while the words were 
still in his mouth a shriek from the other women who had stocd 
watching made them all run to the Cliff's edge; and up rose a 
tumult of voices—“ God help ’em! God save’em! They’m driftin’. 
The cable’s parted,” mingled with old George’s shouts of “He 
swore to it! - He said he’d overboard with un, brave lad! Well 
done, Roger.” With the spring of a cat Loyalty was over the 
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little heaped-up wall, and was lowering herself down that spine of 
slate to the still more jutting out projection below. An instant’s 
scan around and she had scrambled up again. 

“Down to Bay,” she shouted into Dunchy’s ear, “to make 
ready the boat there. They’m bound to drift on to the reef, and 
then ’tis over.” The old fellow shook his head in remonstrance. 

«°Tain’t no good,” he said ; “ nothin’ won’t live on that sea. Look 
to the surf there!” But Loyalty was already flying along ; and on 
either side, urging him to follow her, was Mrs. Coode and Miss Anne, 
crying out together : “ They think it’s Carleton! My cousin, the 
Captain !””»—‘“ Oh, Dunchy, maybe ’tis Roger—my boy, Roger!” 

Quick to seize on every straw that gave a chance to those in 
danger, the rising tide was looked on as a blessing in their 
favour. 

If only the drifting could be prolonged until high water, the 
little vessel might be carried over the reef, and so, on to the less 
rocky shore beyond. The boat, too, hauled up close to the mill, 
if needed, when ready, could be run down more easily to the only 
channel out by which you could take her. 

As was feared, the miller and his son were away ; only the women 
were left there. Oh, it was a pitiful sight! Helpless women, and 
two old men—one working willingly with his hands, while shaking 
his head despondingly ; the other raving, cursing, swearing, with 
all the savage fury of one run mad. 

Posted right up the slope from the Churchyard to the Cliff's top 
stood women, who from various points along had seen the disaster, 
and had hastened to join those they saw running towards the Bay 
—their eyes fixed on the different paths, they watched for the 
first approach of the men who they knew were hurrying to the 
rescue. 

Down on the beach below Loyalty and Dunchy were making 
everything in the boat secure, before shoving her down to where 
she could be launched when help arrived. 

Only a word or two had the girl spoken, and that to Dunchy 
in explanation. There was no time for talking, it needed all her 
strength and energy to carry out what she was doing. 

That the occupants of the vessel were the Captain and Roger, 
Dunchy absolutely refused to believe; especially as the only 
evidence was old Jake ; and every now and then he would call out : 
“Don’t ’ee take on, Miss Anne. Them poor souls out there b’ain’t 
they. Roger lift his hand agen the Cap’en! You, Mrs. Coode, 
bein’ his mother, ought to know that couldn’t never be he.” And 
then he would add to Loyalty: “Now us has the truth *bout 
Pheebe Rowe, and what was the meanin’ of your bein’ cast off for 
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such as she. He’d gone stark starin’ mad, through jealous- 
mindedness. Didn’t I allays tell ’ee so? But you wouldn’t harken 
to me.” 

The smile that came into her eyes showed that she was 
hearkening to him now. The clutch that had held her heart in 
its icy grip was loosened, the black darkness which had filled her 
soul was lifted, and the light let in. 

It needed all their efforts, and the help of the women standing 
by, to get the boat down; and then, as near as they dare to the 
water’s edge, they waited. 

Beyond, like a bird escaped from its prison, the little craft 
could be seen bearing down, cutting the water which rose on 
either side to let her pass on to her destruction. Higher and 
higher, as they dashed into the Bay, the waves seemed rising; 
the great heaps of weed and wrack, scattered, went whirling 
through the air; the foam, caught by the wind as it swept along, 
was tossed like snowballs here and there. The women gripped 
each other tightly; Anne and Mrs. Coode leaned together for 
support. Dunchy and Loyalty, standing with their hands 
catching the gunwale of the boat, were swayed backwards and 
forwards as she rocked to and fro. 

Caught in a sheet of water which seemed to curl the vessel up 
and suck her out of view, the reef was past! There was a yell of 
triumph from old George as, keel uppermost, for a moment she came 
into sight again. The wave broke, and two men appeared, 
clinging to the blackened rocks, whose broken jagged tops the 
tide was fast hiding. 

“Oh, God, in mercy spare them,” cried Anne. “ Carleton! 
Carleton! ’tis he!” 

Her eye had caught that the nearer of the two had but one 
arm. 

With a quick motion to those nearest to hold on the boat, 
Loyalty sprang to Anne’s side. In her ears the frantic shouting 
of her grandfather was ringing. Mrs. Coode was imploring the 
Almighty to send help to her son, and not to let him die before 
her eyes with the foul slander of murder cast on his good name. 

“Miss Anne, listen,” cried the girl, throwing her arms round 
Anne’s neck. “If so be that anything should happen, hark, afore 
I go, to what I say. *Tis true I went to see the Cap’en ; but, in face 
of God who made me, I did no wrong to Roger in so doin’. He 
above knows what took me there, and what ’tis sets a seal upon 
my lips now.” 

Anne clasped her tightly. “No, no,” she said, “it couldn’t be. 
You mustn’t go; ’twould only mean more lives than two.” 
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Loyalty shook herself free. Her face, flushed with excitement, 
seemed to beam with hope and joy. 

“Dunchy ’ull go,” she said. “I know un will. He'll not suffer 
hisself to stop behind. Dunchy,” she cried, as she caught hold of 
the boat, “‘us is goin’ to save ’em, ain’t we? You’m comin’, too. 
I knows you be.” 

A nod was the old fellow’s reply. 

The little crowd of women had drawn up close around, the 
outermost of them struggling with old George, who, striving to 
reach Loyalty, was calling down vengeance on her head, swearing 
he’d tear her limb from limb. 

“Loyalty,” cried Mrs. Coode, “’tis more than I deserve ; but for 
the sake of he !”—and she held out her arms ; and that came to pass 
which Loyalty had longed for all her life, she was folded to the 
heart of Roger’s mother. 

“ Now off we goes!” shecried. “ We'll fetch ’em safe, you'll see, 
and bring ’em back to make all clear as day ;” and, her eyes falling 
on her grandfather, “Spare th’ old man ’mong ’ee; pardon un, 
Miss Anne. There’s more good in un than he ever got credit for.” 

“And Dunchy, you, too,” called out Mrs. Coode, as the boat, 
sweeping round, was brought nearer to them again. 

“Oh, I's right enough, Missis. Don’t none of ’ee have no 
fear for me. If I’s got to die, I couldn’t do it in better company.” 


An instant more and, shot out clear of the land, the two at 
their oars were labouring with all their strength, while those on 
shore fell on their kuees imploring aid from Him who rules the 
troubled sea. 

And now every breath is held, each heart stands still. They 
are nearing the reef—they are hidden from view. When the 
wave bursts what will be seen? The mother shuts her eyes; 
Anne’s face is hidden on the shoulder of a woman near. Again 
a shout, a pan of joy! 

There is no one clinging to the rock. There are four in the 
boat now. 

Like an echo the shout that is raised comes back, again—--again. 
And from the Cliff near, and beyond, sheer down its face, men 
are scrambling: the air ringing with the wild ‘ Hoorays” that 
rise above the roar of wind and sea. 

Mrs. Coode and Anne are clasped in each other's arms. Tears 
are raining down the faces of those who tell, and those who hear, 
what Loyalty George and the poor deaf old Dunchy have done. Not 
a man who listens but wishes she was one of his womankind, and 
&@ murmur runs through them as each gives forth his meed 
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of praise. And this they do as they make ready to stand as far 
as they dare, out into the surf, to give help to the four now 
gradually getting closer to the land. 

Loyalty and Roger at the oars, Dunchy steering, the Captain 
holds up his arm every now and again to shew that all is right 
with them. 

Each towering wave now drives them nearer to the land; can 
they but hit the channel with a third one, the boat will be 
carried up into the very midst of the crowd. Down go her bows, 
to slowly rise again as she rides over each mountain of crested 
foam, and is left almost touching the shore. Back again the sea 
draws her, this time to gather up all its force so that the 
watchers tremble, knowing the shallow water she will be struck in. 

Each man standing in the line braces himself, that he may be 
ready, should they have to fling aside their oars and jump for it,'to 
clutch at them and run them up, before the sea has time to suck 
them back. 

“ Ah! a 

A piercing cry tells that the worst has happened. Struck in the 
stern, the boat has capsized. A rush—a surging to and fro—a 
wild hurrah !— They’re safe, they’re safe!” And then a hush 
—for all are not there—and, breaking through those around, 
flinging them aside, Roger is once more in the seething waters, 
breasting the pitiless waves. 

No one asks why. Paralysed they stand, with faces set, eyes 
dry, breath held, till, flung at their feet, locked tightly in Roger’s 
arms, lies Loyalty. 





Cuapter XLII. 


“ Wat is it,eh? WhereamI? What’s the matter?” 

Roger’s senses were returning. The loosening of that embrace 
which had clasped Loyalty so closely to him had roused him back 
to life again, those who were around him saw that at length he 
was reviving. 

Nearest, on either side, his mother and the Captain were 
kneeling. Roger caught Carleton Hamlyn by the hand. 

“Thank God!” he cried fervently ; “‘ thank God that you are 
here!” Andrecollection growing, he added, as he strove to struggle 
into a sitting position: “ And Loyalty—Loyalty ? where is she ?” 

“They ’m bringin’ her round,” answered a man, just come up, 
quickly. ‘“ Her’s right enough. You bide a bit, Roger, where you 
be,” and he whispered something into his neighbour’s ear; “the 
women is doin’ for Loyalty.” 
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“God bless her!” said Roger. “God in heaven give her her 
reward. If it hadn’t been for what she did for us, 1 should have 
stood a murderer ‘fore my Maker’s sight.” 

Mrs. Coode uttered a groan. 

“ Ah, mother,” he went on, “the son of who you was so proud 
took out his master there, to jump with him overboard.” 

“No, no,” cried the Captain. ‘“Coode, my man, remember ’twas 
a promise that all that was past and forgotten.” 

“Tt can’t never be forgot by me”—and Roger fixed his eyes 
solemnly upon those around him. “So long as I’m let to draw the 
breath of life I shall owe it to Loyalty that I didn’t die with the 
guilt of blood upon my soul.” 


A sound of sobbing seemed to find an echo in Roger’s sudden 
fear. He staggered to his feet, pushed aside those who would 
have kept him back, and, without knowing how he got there, 
reached the not-far-off crowd, who silently parted to let him pass. 


With lips slightly parted, giving a smile to her lovely face, 
Loyalty lay as if asleep; but one glance showed to Roger that it 
was that sleep from which she would never awaken. 

A dark spot on the white temple told where she had been 
struck ; not by the boat—Roger felt sure of that !—for when from 
under the wave he caught her in his arms, she had opened her 
loving eyes and looked at him. 


Around, women were weeping, men striving to keep back the 
tears that still would come. Carleton Hamlyn’s face was hidden 
in his arm; Anne and Mrs. Coode were sobbing bitterly, while 
poor old Dunchy sat apart, trying to stifle his grief by burying 
his head in the seaweed near. 

Only Roger stood erect and calm, as if the sight he saw had 
turned him into stone. 


Love, joy, hope, happiness, swept away and gone! The sands of 
life left dry of all, save vain regrets, and the sorrow of days to come. 
The tenderness he meant to show—the forgiveness he would ask 
—the forbearance he would crave of her—all had come too late! 

Every bitter word he had said to her returned to him; each 
ungenerous thought he had had passed through his mind. 

Oh, would to God she could be brought to life again ! 

Ah, Roger! no. Her spirit, abiding ever with you, will work 
that good which in the flesh poor Loyalty never could have done. 


Minute after minute now the crowd would quietly open to let 
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new-comers in. Through the villages the news had spread like 
wildfire. Hurrying down with others came Mr. Yabsley, Phoebe 
Rowe, old Lucas, Rozzy Ryder; and not one among them but 
tried to blot out past uncharitableness by recollecting some 
kindly action in Loyalty’s favour. 

The silence once broken, there rose the hum of many voices. 
Paramount was the whispered question what was.to be done with 
her. 


“Pardon, sir,” said old Rowe, addressing Captain Hamlyn; 
while to rouse Roger he gave him a little shake of the shoulder, 
“but the weather’s still looking nasty; and if so be ’twas 
thought fit to carry her so far, Fairstoke’s a bravish step to go. 
It don’t seem to me that there’s no call for it, you know,” he 
added, finding that in the pause he had made, no answer had 
come; “the old grandfather, bein’ as he is, it can’t be said in a 
way that she’s belongin’ to anybody.” 

Into the hearts of two men there a knife seemed plunged. 

“She belongs to me,” said Roger, turning fiercely round. “I 
had her promise to be my wedded wife, and in God’s sight as 
that I claim her!” 

“And she belongs to me,” said Carleton Hamlyn, lifting his 
head. “Iam her father.” 

Involuntarily his eyes fell on Anne, who at the first word had 
fixed her eyes on him. 

“There lies,” he continued, seeming to speak to her, “ the fair 
fruit of a sin of twenty years ago. She never guessed to whom 
she owed her birth until I told her myself, near to this very 
place, a week or more since. Then I offered to own her as 
my daughter; but she refused, choosing to bear the cruel taunts 
flung at her rather than betray her poor dead mother’s shame.” 

Catching his breath as if to keep down the pain this confession 
caused him, he looked on the faces of those gathered around. 

“ Now all you here know what has made me a stranger to my 
home—why that blow was dealt me which cost Kellow his life, 
and why I feel his death must for ever lie at my door.” 

With the last words his voice all but failed him; his head 
drooped upon his breast ; he stood the picture of grief and despair. 

The crowd, stupefied by what they heard, had seemed to shrink 
back. In an instant Anne had crossed over to his side, had 
taken his hand and drawn it through her arm. 

“Carleton,” she said, “ your daughter’s fit resting-place is her 
father’s house. Roger, her promised husband, will feel it best 
so; and will come, I know, with us to our home.” 
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She looked at Roger, signing that he should take her place by 
the Captain’s side ; beckoned to Mrs. Coode to lead over Dunchy, 
so that he might walk between them. 


Eight unmarried men, privileged by their youth and strength 
to undertake the task, lifted their lovely burden, and placed her 
on the rude bier they had provided. 


With heads uncovered all stood ready to follow, when Mr. 
Yabsley signalled them to pause. 

“Friends,” said the good minister, “for a moment lift up your 
hearts in silent prayer to Him who doeth all things well.” 

And a great hush fell on those around. Then, speaking again, 
he said— 

“Man sees the temptations we fall under; God alone sees 
those we overcome! It is not for us to judge one another. ‘ Let 
him that is without sin cast the first stone.’ ” 


In Fairstoke Churchyard there stands—or did a few years 
since—a hawthorn-tree, which as the spring comes round sheds 
its white wealth of blossom on the grass grown thick and rank 
below. 


Beneath the grass there lies a stone, on which perchance might 
still be read two names— 


LoyatrTy. 


RoaGeEn. 


“Their love Fear could not conquer, nor Death destroy.” 








Sketches in Wensleydale. 


Tue valley of the Yore is an exception to the general rule, 
according to which the great valleys by which Yorkshire is 
traversed from N.W. to8.E., as for instance Swaledale, Wharfedale, 
and Airedale, are named after the streams which run along them; 
for that large and fertile vale which has its origin in the wild 
fastnesses forming the boundary between Westmoreland and 
Yorkshire, and extends eastward as far as the ivy-clad ruins of 
Jervaux, is called after the ancient and picturesque village of 
Wensley, a name wherein that of the great Saxon deity may 
perchance be preserved, on the northern bank of the stream. On 
quitting the valley, the Yore waters, the Shakespearian “ Forest of 
Galtres,” and by-and-by resigning its erst-while title, and assum- 
ing that of an insignificant affluent, flows, under the name of the 
Ouse, past York, or Euruic, and finally mingles its waters with 
those of the Humber. 

Scotch forays fell heavily on this district, and even south of it, 
in far away times, for in the next valley, Wharfedale, the Prior 
and brethren of Bolton were forced now and again to seek refuge 
at the hands of the Lords of Skipton; but the tower of the church 
of Bedale, most easterly town of Wensleydale, bears evident marks 
of having been the stronghold whither, in times of distress and 
danger, the country side resorted; nor was absolute confidence 
reposed even in the ponderous beams wherewith the door was 
made fast, for the staircase, giving access to the belfry, was shut 
off by a portcullis, whose groves and upheaving tackle still bear 
witness to the evil days when those who dwelt near this entry of 
the dale could barely purchase safety by flight. 

To gain a clearer understanding of the district, it is best to 
take the railway from Northallerton, whence a run of eighteen 
miles brings one to the little town of Layburn, centre favourable 
for the exploration of lower Wensleydale; and though the place 
itself be unattractive, and local talk savour much of tups and 
wethers, yet within half a mile or so to the westward, is one of 
the finest natural rock terraces in all England—Layburn Shawl, 
a word whose origin has been sought by some in “shaw” a 
thicket, and by others in “schall” a scarr; with its derivation, 
however, it is not now to trouble ourselves, it is rather to hasten 
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onward and view the panorama thence displayed, excelling not 
only in grandeur and loveliness, but unfolding in explanatory 
detail vast expanse of russet-moor and river-bordered meadow, 
beauties of a delightsome land whose associations we would try to 
unfold. In the foreground, sweeping over mid-distance of fan- 
tastic crag and worlds of greenery, the eye is now and again 
arrested by the laughing brightness of green meadows, fringing 
the windings of the Yore in leafy June; while the prospect is 
bounded by the lofty flat top of Penhill, mass of millstone grit 
amidst the limestone, enfolded in encircling embrace by the 
narrow dells of Bishopdale and Coverdale. Beneath one’s feet, on 
the northern bank of the stream, is the sequestered little village 
of Wensley ; to the right, again, Bolton Hall, and further up the 
valley, on the rocky slope of a bold hill, stands out the grim old 
castle of Bolton, home of the Scropes. To the left, not far from 
the southern bank of the river, is the town of Middleham with its 
ancient stronghold, adjacent to the moor where horses such as 
“Flying Dutchman” and “ Kettledrum” have been schooled for 
Derby and other triumphs; and, far as eye can reach, branching 
glens send down brawling stream-courses in tribute to the Yore ; 
while away eastward, the back ground is filled in by the tops of 
tne Cleveland Hills, lifting themselves afar against the clear and 
quiet sky. 
“Here be woods as green 
As any; air, likewise, as fresh and sweet 
As when smooth Zephyrus plays on the fleet 


Face of the curled streams, with flowers as many 
As the young spring gives, and as choice as any.” 


If not wholly engrossed by a scene so fair, the traveller will 
learn from a notice-board affixed to a tree, that he has reached 
the “Queen’s gap,” where, as tradition has it, Mary Queen of 
Scots was re-captured in attempting to escape from the custody 
of Lord Scrope at Bolton Castle, where, as we shall see anon, she 
was in confinement from July 1568 to the January succeeding. 
In Layburn, Father Huddlestone, it is said, once resided, faithful 
companion of Charles II. after the battle of Worcester, and who, 
perhaps, administered to him on his dying bed, the last rites of 
the Church of Rome. But it is time to move down towards 
Wensley, whose village green and majestic elm, with “seats 
beneath the shade,” may have furnished to Firth, a native of 
these parts, the scene of his “old English merry-making.” The 
great attraction, however, is the church, with beauty not wholly 
marred by clogging obliterations of white-wash, and antiquity 
amply vouched for by rudely figured Saxon relics, to be seen in 
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the vestry. Before the altar is a Flemish brass of high repute, 
representing the rector of 1390, Sir Simon de Wenslagh, his 
hands crossed and pointing downwards, vested, with chalice and 
host, veiled by napkin, upon his breast. Sir Simon, however, was 
not permitted to rest undisturbed, for in Elizabeth’s day the 
Protestant rector, one Oswald Dykes, must needs desire to lay his 
bones beside those of his predecessor, the realization of his wish 
being duly recorded on a plate, nailed across the brass, somewhat 
to its detriment. Neither did the little town escape the horrors 
of contagion, poisoning the very breath of heaven, so that the 
dalesmen fled as from a valley of Hinnom; the rector, in 1563, 
recording in his register “ that the plague was hote and fearful, 
soe that many fled, and the town of Wensley, by reason of the 
sickness, was unfrequented for a long season.” Quitting the 
village, and passing through Bolton Park and by the Hall, we 
reach the ancient stronghold of the Scropes, one of the most 
perfect of baronial residences, whose remains have endured until 
to-day. “The highest walled house he had ever seen,” wrote Sir 
Francis Knollys, Elizabeth’s vice-chamberlain, with the additional 
advantage, in view of the security of Mary Stuart, that having 
but one entrance, “half the number of soldiers might better 
watch and ward it, than the whole number thereof could do 
Carlisle Castle.” 

Bolton Castle was built by the first Lord Scrope, Lord Chan- 
cellor to Richard II. and father of the Archbishop of York of 
Shakespeare’s Henry IV., beheaded for treason, whose remains now 
rest in the Lady Chapel of the Minster, and whose tomb was long 
visited by thousands of devotees as that of a saint. The Arch- 
bishop afforded the first instance of a spiritual person suffering 
death by the civil law, which perhaps accounted for the nervous- 
ness of the executioner, who failed to sever his head from the 
body until the fifth stroke of the axe. The castle was eighteen 
years in building, and cost the equivalent of £12,000, “ most of 
the timber ” says Leland “being felled in the forest of Engleby, in 
Cumberland, and Richard Lord Serope, for the conveyance of it, 
had laid by the way divers draughts of oxen, to carry it from 
place to place, until it came to Bolton.” The old ballad tells 


how 
“Lord Scrope of Bolton, stern and stout; 
On horseback, who had not his peer.” 


headed the Wensleydale and Swaledale men September 9th, 1513, 
on Flodden Field, and how 


* All Richmondshire its total strength, 
The lusty Scrope did lead and guide.” 
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The Scropes of Bolton were frequently wardens of the marches, 
and in this capacity Lord Scrope waited on Queen Mary at Carlisle, 
where she arrived 18th May, 1568, haviag landed at Workington, 
with some twenty attendants, a couple of days previous. Mary 
remained at Carlisle until 13th July, on which day she set out 
in charge of Lord Scrope and Sir Francis Knollys and, in company 
of six faithful ladies, arriving at Bolton an hour after sunset on 
the 15th. The establishment at the Castle not being altogether 
suited to the entertainment of royalty, Elizabeth supplemented 
the accommodation by a weekly supply of venison, and made good 
some household deficiencies by furnishing such essentials as pots, 
pans, jacks, spits, and a large copper for boiling beef, a goodly 
quantity of which would be consumed by Mary’s retinue of forty 
persons, some of whom, who could not be accommodated by Lady 
Scrope, were boarded out in the village. Writing to the Queen 
of Spain, September 4th, Mary expressed her belief that she had 
gained many hearts among the good people of the country since 
her coming, so that, she continued, “ they are ready to hazard all 
they possess for me and my cause.” 

A month previously Knollys described to Cecil how the Queen 
heard with “contented ears and gentle and weak replys, the 
faults of papestry revealed by preaching ;” and one young gentle- 
man, at least, among those who guarded her, came perilously near 
succumbing to her witcheries. Christopher Norton’s story could 
likely enough have been told of others (to say nothing of His 
Grace of Norfolk), who were far from insensible to the fascinations 
of lovely royalty in distress. One winter day, it seems, the 
Queen having withdrawn from the window where she had been 
standing to save the light, being anxious to finish a piece of work 
on which she was engaged, betook herself to the fire for warmth, 
and continued her occupation. Her eye fell on young Norton as 
he stood watching Lord Scrope and Sir Francis Knollys at chess, 
and him she called to hold her work. The game ere long was 
finished, and Sir Francis, looking up, remarked the young soldier 
standing by the Queen and aiding her to bear her burden of em- 
broidery, albeit they spoke not: so calling his Captain he gave- 
him orders that Norton should be of her guard no more, for that 
“the Queen would make a fool of him.” 

Here it was that, favoured by the connivance of his sister, Lady 
Scrope, who hesitated not to be the bearer of love tokens between 
the pair, the Duke of Norfolk’s intrigue with Mary begun, 
destined to lead him through ways steep and thorny to a dungeon 
in the Tower, and the headsman’s block. A suspicion that Lord 
Scrope might perchance favour the designs of his brother-in-law, 
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may have induced Elizabeth to remove her cousin to Tetbury, 
near Burton-on-Trent; at any rate, one bitter day in January, 
1569, Mary, albeit suffering sorely from rheumatism, quitted the 
prison-shelter of Bolton and started for Ripon, on her journey 
into Staffordshire. A room adjoining the south-west tower is that 
wherein tradition says the ‘“ beauteous hapless Queen” was con- 
fined; two narrow windows look out through the thickness of 
the wall, through one of which she once escaped, being lowered 
from it by an attendant to the ground beneath; her signature 
“‘Marie R” long remained on one of the panes removed to Bolton 
Hall, and since accidentally broken. During the civil war, the 
Scropes espoused the royal cause, and the castle was defended by 
a squadron of cavalry who resisted the Roundheads till reduced to 
a diet of horse-flesh, when they capitulated, 5th November, 1645, 
and, two years later, Bolton, with many similar strongholds, was 
ordered to be made untenable. 

Bolton Hall was built by Charles Powlett, Marquis of Win- 
chester, afterwards Duke of Bolton, who married a daughter of the 
last Scrope who inhabited the Castle; a man indeed of infinite variety, 
who, “ pretending to be distracted, would make all his men rise 
up at midnight, and would go a-hunting with torch light.” He 
usually dined at six or seven in the evening, remaining at table till 
the same time next morning, his guests being at liberty to amuse 
themselves, or take a nap,asdisposed. Bishop Cartwright relates 
in his diary how he was received at dinner by his grace “ with all 
the kindness imaginable from one at noon till one in the morning; 
Sir Richard Shuttleworth, the Dean of Ripon, and others there.” 
Yet was there probably a method in his madness, in the anxious 
times in which he lived, for he shrewdly steered clear of trouble 
from the days of Charles II. to those of William IIL, and left a 
daughter who married one of the Ordes of Northumberland created 
Baron Bolton in 1797. 

Leaving Bolton behind we move down the valley, cross the 
Yore, and climb the gentle slope which leads to Middleham, with 
its ruined castle, collegiate church, its training stables and 
healthy galloping grounds. Here we are within three miles of 
Jervaux Abbey, whose monks were famous horse-breeders ; little 
wonder that the King’s commissioners for despoiling the monas- 
teries suggested that His Majesty’s stud might with advantage 
be sent down here, “for there is hardy and high grounds for the 
summer,” wrote Arthur Darcy, one of the party, “and in winter, 
woods and low grounds to fire them.” 

The castle, stronghold of Warwick, the “last of the barons,” 
setter up and plucker down of kings, in whose hall gathered all 
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that were mightiest and of most renown in the realm, so that 
Middleham, and not Windsor or Westminster, seemed the court of 
England, is situated on the top of the hill, on whose slope the 
town is built ; and in the days of Richard IL, Ralph Neville, the 
great Earl of Westmoreland, who betrayed Archbishop. Scrope 
(1405), surrounded the old Norman keep, according to the fashion 
of the times, with works of a trace more modern. Many in- 
teresting scenes of history have taken place within and around 
this castle. Hither, as guest or prisoner, came Edward IV. “ con- 
veyed by secret journeys from Warwick,” detained with good 
usage and great liberty by Archbishop Neville, the king-maker’s 
brother, whence one day hunting, attended only by a slender 
guard, he escaped, taking horse, as Shakespeare says, “ to Lynn 
and ship from thence to Flanders.” Hither came Edward’s 
crookback brother, the Duke of Gloucester, courting Warwick’s 
lovely heiress, the Lady Anne ; here they spent their honeymoon, 
and in the fullness of time, when Warwick fell at Barnet, Richard 
inherited Middleham, and it became his favourite residence. For 
however he might have been elsewhere regarded, he was popular 
enough in Yorkshire, where “ his memory was so strong, that it 
lay like lees, in the bottom of men’s hearts, and if the vessel was 
but stirred, it would come up.” Here was born his only son, for 
whom he sinned so grievously, and here in the Prince’s chamber, 
still shown in the round tower of the south-west angle of the 
castle, the child, but just eleven, passed away. How this befell, 
we cannot say; at any rate, whether due to accident or no, the 
manner of the young prince’s death was sudden and unexpected, 
and the sense of desolation and loneliness at their loss, bore so 
heavily on his parents, at the time keeping their court at 
Nottingham, that their grief was likened to that which borders 
upon madness. Whether Richard was softened or hardened, 
purified or blistered, by this fire of affliction is hidden from 
mortal ken; but this we know, that when some three months 
later he ordered payment of the funeral expenses of the child of 
whom he spoke as ‘my most dear son,” remembering, it may be, 
the deed of darkness in the Tower, he feelingly added—* Whom 
God pardon.” In 1485, at Bosworth, Richard fell, the castle 
passed into possession of the victor, and the scene of many a 
thrilling episode became thenceforth a blank in history. By-and 
by the manor was sold by Charles I. to the citizens of London, 
and the castle, by order of Parliament, deprived of all means of 
resistance. Richard was minded to have made the church col- 
legiate—a design frustrated by his death, though land then set 
apart for its endownment is still called “ Foundation Field.” 
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Somewhat below the town, after skirting the mouldering ruins 
of Coverham Abbey, where the canons enjoyed no little repute as 
possessors of a breed of white horses whose traces have not 
wholly disappeared, the Cover joins the Yore. In its secluded 
valley was born the first translator of the Bible into English, 
Miles Coverdale, Bishop of Exeter. Of the first edition of this 
work, printed in 1535, no perfect copy exists, though by the sale 
of one, all but complete, as much as three hundred and sixty-five 
pounds has been realised. Another celebrity of remote little 
Coverdale was James Metcalfe, who made for the remains of the 
great Napoleon, the coffin in which they were removed from 
St. Helena. 

Nor have the Cistercians left themselves without witness in 
Wensleydale, for in their ruined abbey, as in foundations more 
perfectly preserved, like Fountains or Furness, the pealing anthem 
rose continuously for near four hundred years. To-day, however, 
the palpitating odour of incense, and the rippling strains of 
melody, are replaced by the sweet scents of summer flowers and 
the sweet songs of summer birds. Readers of ‘Ivanhoe’ will 
recall Prior Aylmer of Jervaux, in one of: the early chapters, and 
old Jenkins, who died 1670, is said to have remembered the 
distribution of the daily dole at the buttery hatch of the abbey. 
He knew Jorevale, and its mitred abbot, in the days of their 
glory, and how great was the lamentation when the order for 
the dissolution came into Yorkshire, and 


“The ire of a despotic King, 
Rode forth upon destruction’s wing.” 


Twenty-three abbots ruled at Jervaux, the last, Adam de 
Sedberg, having the ill-luck to be hanged at Tyburn, 1537, with 
the abbots of Rievaulx and Fountains, for taking part in the 
“ Pilgrimage of Grace,” when the site of the abbey was bestowed 
by Henry VIII. on the father of the ill-fated Darnley. When, in 
the course of those swift rides on horseback, which helped to 
beguile the tedium of Bolton, Mary chanced to pass this way, 
what dormant memories of a guilty past must have risen anew to 
life—memories such as prove how 


“he that wrongs his friend 
Wrongs himself more, and ever bears about 
A silent court of justice in his breast, 
Himself the judge and jury, and himself 
The prisoner at the bar, ever condemned.” 


Among many great and noble, kings, queens, princes, prelates, 
peers, and men of renown, who have resided at one time or other 
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in Wensleydale, must not be forgotten Sir Hugh de Morville, who, 
with Tracy, Le Bret, and Fitzurse, slew Thomas a Becket before the 
altar of §. Benedict in Canterbury Cathedral, of whom it is said 
that after Le Bret had stricken off the crown of the head, De 
Morville, with the point of his sword, drew forth and scattered 
the brains. * Just over the hill there, behind Bolton, was born, in 
1500, Henry Jenkins ; and though honest Walton tells us that 
“angling be so like the mathematics, that it can never be fully 
learned,” few new experiments in the gentle craft can have been 
left to one who patiently practised it for 140 years in streams 
where, in our day, Charles Kingsley indefatigably followed him. 
The old man, as is said, appeared in the witness-box at York, in 
1667, deposing to certain tithes in kind having, to his knowledge, 
been paid for over 120 years, on which occasion he told the judge 
that he could still dub a hook against any man in Yorkshire. A 
boy of twelve, he was sent to Northallerton with a horse load of 
arrows for use at Flodden ; and when old, would relate how, when 
he went to Fountains, at the bidding of Lord Conyers, his master, 
the last abbot would direct him to be served with a quarter 
of a yard of roast beef, and a black jack of strong drink for 
dinner. 

Space warns us to touch lightly on the upper portion of the 
dale as we hasten past many a ringing streamlet and cascade, 
flashing through garments of foliage, by Aysgarth and Askrigg, 
towards the main line of the Midland at Hawes Junction. From 
Nappa Hall, the old home of the Metcalfes, about “seven miles 
west of Vensela Market,” as Leland says, there issued a proces- 
sion, gorgeous indeed, and worthy the admiring gaze of the 
citizens of York, in 1536, when Sir Christopher Metcalfe, Master 
Forester of Wensley, was High Sheriff, and set out to meet the 
judges of assize, attended by no less than three hundred followers, 
mounted on white horses, all Metcalfes. To Nappa came James I. 
to hunt in Roedale Forest, hard by, and here, as tradition says, 
he had to be carried across the ford of the Yore, on the back of 
his entertainer’s huntsman. The village of Bainbridge, about a 
mile from Askrigg, can boast a custom primitive indeed, yet still 
preserved, even in times most “brisk and giddy-paced,” such as 
these, for here between the feast of the Holy Rood (Sep. 27) and 
Shrovetide, is still blown nightly the forest-horn, to cheer and 
guide the wayfarer benighted on neighbouring fell, or lost amid 
the tangled thickets of the ancient forest. A custom similar still 
exists at Ripon, in the sounding of the ‘“ Wakeman’s horn,” when 
three blasts are given at nine o’clock at the Mayor’s door, and 
one afterwards at the Market Cross, by which was formerly 
2P2 
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announced the setting of the watch, after which, if any house 
were robbed, the “‘ wakeman ” was to compensate the loss. 

These sketches would be incomplete indeed, without reference 
to the career of Baron Parke, created Lord Wensleydale first, “ for 
the term of his natural life,” and subsequently, 23rd July, 1856, 
with the usual remainder to heirs male of his body. Descended 
from an old Askrigg family, who prosecuted not unsuccessfully 
the hosiery trade of the district, he became Fellow of Trinity 
College, Cambridge, and eventually a Baron of the Exchequer. 
As a judge he presided at the celebrated trial of John Tawell for 
murder, and was regarded as one of the most learned lawyers and 
ablest judges who ever sat in Westminster Hall. The title of 
Wensleydale was assumed in right of lands about Seemerwater, 
a tiny lakelet in Raydale, with a reference to which, our 
sketches must be brought toaconclusion. Here, in very truth, 
may be seen a vision of green pastures by still waters, beneath 
whose crystal depths the eye of faith may, it is said, discern the 
lofty spires, and stately pleasure domes of a beautiful city, 
whither one bright summer morning came an aged man—ill-clad, 
hungry, and penniless. He begged his bread from door to door, 
but amid surging crowds, intent on business or pleasure, none 
was found to succour his poverty, or minister to his distress. 
Without the city walls, however, an aged couple received him 
beneath their humble roof; and ere departing, next morning, the 
wayfarer turned his face towards the ungenerous city, dooming it 
to destruction ; whereupon the earth once again opened her mouth 
and swallowed up city and inhabitants, save only the poor but 
hospitable entertainers of an angel unawares. 
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Che Hermit of Le Croisic. 
(A SKETCH FROM LIFE. By H. pre BALZAC.) 


Some years ago a friend of mine and I took a summer trip to Le 
Croisic, 2 small sea-port town in southern Brittany, situated at the 
extreme point of a diminutive peninsula which juts out into the 
ocean just above the spot where the sand-stained waters of the majestic 
Loire mingle with those of the blue Atlantic. One fine morning, 
tempted by a bright blue sky, we sallied forth and wandered along 
the beach in the direction of the Bourg de Batz, till we had left Le 
Croisic so far behind us that its roofs and towers looked like a dark 
grey cloud upon the dim horizon. At the spot which we had now 
reached, the rock-bound coast presented a most drear and desolate 
aspect. There was not a single human being in sight, and the 
melancholy cries of the sea-mews, circling high above our heads, did 
but serve to increase the sense of utter solitude inspired by the 
surrounding scene. 

Suddenly, on rounding a bold promontory of granite which had 
effectually shut out the view of what lay before us, we descried a 
human figure advancing towards us along the sands. As he drew 
near, we perceived that he was barefooted, and that his only garments 
consisted of a beggarly pair of canvas trousers, all frayed and worn 
at the bottom, and full of clumsy darns and patches ; a shirt of coarse 
sail-cloth, and a jacket which was simply one mass of rags. The 
fresh-caught lobster and sea-urchin dangling from the string which 
he carried in his right hand proved him to be a fisherman. Deeply 
commiserating his obvious penury, my friend hailed him with the 
ntention of purchasing his fish, and so sparing him the fatigue of a 
possibly fruitless journey to Le Croisic. 

“Where are you going to sell your fish, my good fellow?” said 
my friend. 

“In the town yonder,” replied the fisherman, pointing in the 
direction of Le Croisic. 

“And how much do you expect to get for it?” 

“ Kightpence for the lobster, and tenpence for the urchin, sir.” 

; b>. + ie say you to five francs for the pair?” inquired my 
riend. 


The poor man stared at him in mute amazement, evidently half- 
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suspecting that we were indulging in a joke at his expense. I soon 
dispelled his suspicions, however, by tendering him a brand-new five- 
franc piece. 

He took the coin, and, after eyeing it for a moment, spat upon it— 
for luck, no doubt—and slipped it into his pocket. Then, by way of 
showing his gratitude for our liberality, he volunteered to pilot us as 
far as the Bourg de Batz, and thence back to Le Croisic, by a short- 
cut of which we knew nothing. We gladly accepted his offer; and 
as we trudged along together, he gave us a short and simple record 
of his life. We found it deeply interesting, though extremely sad. 
In brief, it was the story of a son who had foregone every solace of 
the poor man’s existence—a home of his own, wife, and children—for 
the sake of a blind and aged father too feeble to support himself. 

Long ere we reached the Bourg de Batz the summer sun had 
attained its meridian height, and we began to feel its almost perpen- 
dicular rays intolerably oppressive. Under these circumstances I 
suggested that we should seek shelter from the noonday heat in the 
shadow of a towering rock which rose a little to the left of the path 
we were pursuing, and to which I pointed as I spoke. 

Our guide glanced in the direction indicated, and faintly murmured 
“There is a man there. Everybody as passes this way goes half a 
mile round to shun that rock.” 

“But why should they shun it?” Ienquired. “Is the man you 
speak of a brigand or a murderer ?” 

The fisherman’s only answer to this question was a shudder. 

“Ts the man likely to molest us if we go near him ?” I continued. 

“Oh, no, not he!” 

“Will you accompany us if we go?” 

“Not I, sir, begging you pardon.” 

“Well, then, we will go by ourselves, since you assure us that we 
may do so in perfect safety.” 

“Oh! I don’t say that, sir. I only say as the man himself won't 
harm you. He’ll neither budge an inch, nor open his lips.” 

By this time we were within five-and-twenty paces of the rock, 
and our guide struck into a by-path, leaving us to pursue our course 
in the direction of a cave which he had pointed out to us in the side 
of the rock. We soon reached a steep ascent leading up to a small 
esplanade in front of the cave, which was fully a hundred feet above 
the level of the sea. On gaining the esplanade we beheld a man 
seated on a block of detached granite—a man of Herculean build, 
with large hirsute hands, and wild bloodshot eyes which glared at us 
for a moment as we approached, and then wandered back to the 
surface of the ocean, on which they continued to gaze intently during 
the remainder of our brief stay. To judge solely from his stalwart 
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and muscular frame, no one would have taken him to be more than 
fifty ; but his hair was white as the driven snow, and his face—which 
was the very picture of despair—was deeply furrowed. Further 
description it would be vain to attempt; for, feeling that we were 
intruding upon some unspeakable sorrow, we hastened to retrace our 
steps, leaving him, as we found him, seemingly glued to the stone on 
which he sat, and of which he almost appeared to form a part, and 
gazing intently seawards. What was it that he saw there?” 

“ Well, did you see him, gentlemen ?” asked our guide, when we 
rejoined him some five minutes afterwards. 

“Yes; but who and what is he?” I replied. 

“They call him ‘The Man with the Vow.’ The folks at Le 
Croisic and the Bourg de Batz believe as he’s committed some crime 
for which he’s doing penance. Others believe as Bend-the-sea—for 
that’s his right name—has the ‘evil eye,’ and so they always give 
that rock a wide berth. Other folks will have it that Bend-the-sea 
has made a vow, and that’s how he came by his nickname. And 
sure enough he never stirs from that rock, day nor night; nor 
speaks a word to any one—not even to the little lass, a niece of his, 
as brings him his bread and water every morning. 

“But, my poor fellow,” I interrupted, “can’t you tell us what it 
was that induced him to isolate himself from his fellow-creatures ? 
Was it grief, or madness, or remorse?” 

“ Ah, sir, that’s a question as nobody but me and my father can 
answer. My mother, God rest her soul, was servant to the magis- 
trate as Bend-the-sea made a confession to, by order of the priest ; 
she, being in the kitchen adjoining her master’s dining-room, couldn’t 
help overhearing what Bend-the-sea said to him. Well, she’s dead 
and gone; and the magistrate, he’s dead and gone. And my poor 
mother, she made me and father swear—before she'd tell us what 
she’d overheard—as we'd never breathe a word about it to any soul 
hereabouts. But I may tell you, gentlemen, as comes from furrin 
parts. Well, you must know as Peter Bend-the-sea—him as you saw 
yonder—is the head of his family, as have been seafaring men from 
father to son for generations past—their name’s enough to tell you 
that much. Aye, they sailed the sea; and Peter, he owned two or 
three tidy smacks, and turned sardine-fisher. He'd have fitted up a 
vessel, and gone cod-fishing, if he hadn’t been so fond of his wife, as 
was an uncommon fine girl when he married her, and had a kind 
heart into the bargain. Aye, and she was as fond of him as he was 
of her. She could never bear him to be out of her sight no longer 
than was absolutely needful for him to be away, after the sardines. 
They lived in yonder little house as you can see on yonder island. 
Well, they had but one child, a boy; and I needn’t tell you that 
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they loved him. They just worshipped him. I don’t know what they 
wouldn’t have done for him. They were always a-buying him 
something or other—toys, frocks—anything you like to name. In 
fact, they completely spoilt him. And a terrible Turk he turned 
out, always in some kind of scrape! Buthis father, he only laughed 
when neighbours would come and complain as how Jim—that was 
his name—had been up to this bit of mischief or that, ‘half- 
murdering our Molly,’ or ‘giving our Jack a fearful pair of black 
eyes.” And so things went on. Neither Peter nor his wife could 
see any harm in Jim. Whatever he did was sure to be right. Well, 
by the time he was sixteen, the lad takes to whisking off to Guérande 
whenever he had a mind, a-courting the girls, and drinking, and 
playing billiards. You want cash to carry on that sort of game, and 
so Jim takes to helping himself out of the hoard in his mother’s old 
stocking. She, poor soul, dursn’t breathe a word of it to her good 
man, though she knew of it right enough. Why, bless your heart! 
Peter Bend-the-sea was a man to go five-and-twenty miles on foot to 
pay back a farthing as he’d been overpaid. Well, when master Jim 
had stripped his mother of every penny she possessed, what must he 
needs do, one fine day when her back was turned, but go and sell 
whatever he could lay his hands upon—tables, chairs, linen, plate— 
leaving little else but the bare walls. And then away he went to 
play ‘high jinks’ with the money at Nantes. Well, there was no 
hiding what he’d done from his father this time. When he came 
back from the sardine-fishing he must be told, as sure as fate. And 
she was mortally afeard to tell him—not for her own sake, you may 
depend, but for Jim’s. Well, back comes Peter, and sees the house 
a-most refurnished with the things as the neighbours had lent to his 
wife. ‘ What’s the meaning of this?’ says he. ‘ We’ve been robbed, 
Peter,’ says his poor wife, more dead than alive. ‘What's gone with 
Jim, then?’ says Peter. ‘Oh, he’s off on one of his sprees,’ says she. 

He’s a deal too fond of his sprees,’ says Peter; and there the matter 
ended for that while. 

“Six months afterwards poor Peter heard that the police were on 
his son’s track at Nantes. So off he trudges there afoot, ferrets Jim 
out, and brings him home by the scruff of his neck. He never asks 
him what he’d done amiss; but he says to him, says he, ‘If you 
don’t stop here and live decent and respectable with me and your 
mother for a couple of years, you and me will have a crow to pluck 
together.’ But the scamp wouldn’t be said—not he. He just fancies 
he can twist his father and mother round his little finger. So he 
takes and pulls a face at Peter. Peter gives him a cuff as lays 
Master Jim on his beam ends for a matter of six weeks. His poor 
mother, she a-most broke her heart over it. - Well, one night, as ske 
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was quietly sleeping by her good man’s side, she hears a noise as 
wakes her. Up she jumps, and the first thing she feels is a stab in 
the arm, as makes her scream out. Peter, he wakes, strikes a light, 
and sees her bleeding. He fancies it must be a thief—as if there 
was such a thing in these parts, where you might carry a sack of gold 
from Croisic to St. Nazaire, and no one so much as ask what you’d 
got in your hand! Well, Peter goes and looks for Jim. Jim was 
nowhere to be found. But in the morning in he comes, as cool as a 
cucumber, and has the face to tell ’em as he’s been spending the night 
at Batz. No need to say as all this time his mother was at her wits’ 
end to find a safe hiding-place for her money. (As for Peter's, 
Lawyer Dupotel of Croisic always took care of it for him.) Of course, 
Master Jim’s pranks had cost the old folks a pretty penny by this 
time. In fact, they was well-nigh ruined. And that was hard for 
folks as had been worth—house and all, together—a matter of four or 
five hundred pounds. Nobody ever knew how much it cost Peter to 
get his son out of that scrape at Nantes, when the police were after 
him, and it seemed as if the whole family were doomed to bad luck. 
For everything had been going wrong with Peter’s brother. And 
so, to comfort him, Peter says to him, ‘My Jim and your Polly must 
make a match of it one of these days.’ Meantime, to keep him from 
starving, Peter gives him « berth in his fishing-smack ; and Peter's 
wife she takes and sews a real Spanish doubloon in a bit of a bag and 
shoves it into her mattress, with ‘For Polly’ written on it, as large 
as life, in her own handwriting—for she was a good scholar, was 
Peter’s wife. 

“Well, no mortal could ever tell how Jim came to nose that bit 
of gold; but nose it he did, and off with it to Le Croisic, to spend 
it in pleasure. But, as chance would have it, back comes Peter 
from his fishing that very night; and what does he see, floating on 
the top of the water, close by the landing-place, but a scrap of paper, 
which he picks up and carries home to his wife, who falls back in a 
dead swoon as soon as ever she sees ‘For Polly,’ in her own hand- 
writing, on the scrap of paper. Peter, he holds his tongue, but goes 
straight to Le Croisic, and hears that his son is in the billiard-room 
at the inn. To the door of the inn he goes, and says to Dame 
Flowers, the landlady, ‘I told our Jim not to spend a certain bit of 
gold as he’ll be for paying you with presently. I'll wait here, and 
when he gives it you, you just bring it to me, and I'll give you its 
full value in silver.’ By-and-by Dame Flowers brings him the 
doubloon, he gives her the value of it, and takes it straight home. 
All the folks at Le Croisic know that much, but they can only give a 
rough guess at what I’m going to tell you. Assoon as he gets home, 
Peter bids his wife clean up the parlour, then he makes up the fire, 
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lights a couple of candles, sets two chairs on one side of the hearth 
and a three-legged stool on the other, and orders his wife to get out 
his and her own wedding-clothes—as was laid up safe in a coffer— 
and brush them up a bit. Then he puts on his wedding-clothes, and 
goes to his brother’s house, and asks him to be on the look-out in 
front of his (Peter’s) house, and give him warning if he hears anyone 
a-landing on the island. After that he goes back home by the time 
he thought his wife would have got her wedding-clothes on, loads his 
gun, and hides it in the chimney-corner. Presently back comes Jim 
—late enough, you may be sure, when I tell you that he’d stayed 
at Le Croisic till ten o’clock, drinking and gambling. 

As soon as ever he shows his face, his father says to him, ‘Sit 
you down on yonder stool; you're in the presence of your father and 
mother, whom you've offended, and now they’re going to judge you.’ 
Thereupon Jim begins to whimper, seeing as how there was a fearsome 
look in his father’s face, while the mother was a-sitting there as stiff 
as an oar. ‘If you cry, or stir from that stool—if you don’t sit there 
as still as a mouse, I’ll shoot you like a dog,’ says Peter. Andso Jim 
sits there as dumb asa fish, and his mother, she never opens her 
mouth. ‘ Look here,’ says Peter, ‘there was a Spanish doubloon in 
this bit of paper. That doubloon was in your mother’s mattress; 
and no one but her, as put it there, knew it was there. I found this 
piece of paper a-floating on the water when I landed. This very 
evening you gave that doubloon to Dame Flowers, and your mother 
has missed hers from the bed. Now what have you got to say for 
yourself?’ Jim takes and swears as he never touched his mother’s 
doubloon, and that the one he’d paid away was one that he had left 
when he came away from Nantes, after his frolic. ‘So much the 
better,’ says Peter. ‘But how can you prove the truth of your 
words? Will you take your sacred solemn oath as you didn’t steal 
your mother’s doubloon?’ Jim was quite ready to swear by all his 
hopes of heaven. But his mother stopped him. ‘Jim, my boy, 
says she, ‘beware! Don’t forswear yourself! You may turn outa 
good boy yet, if you’ll only repent and mend your ways.’ And with 
that she burst out crying. ‘ You're an old this and an old that, as 
always wanted to bring me to ruin!’ cries Jim. Whereupon Peter 
he turns pale, and cries, ‘ What you’ve just said to your mother will 
help to swell my account against you. Come! now, are you prepared 
to swear?’ ‘Yes,’ says Jim. ‘Stop a moment,’ says his father. 
‘Had your doubloon got this same cross upon it as the sardine- 
merchant from whom I took it put upon our piece?’ This question 
staggers and sobers Jim a bit, and he begins to blubber. ‘ Enough 
said!’ cries his father. ‘I’m not going to tax you with your old 
misdeeds. But look you here, { won’t see a Bend-the-sea swinging 
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on the gallows in front of Croisic gaol. So make haste and say your 
prayers. A priest will be here directly to confess you. 

“Meantime Jim’s mother had left the house, to escape hearing 
her son’s condemnation. While she was outside, in comes Peter’s 
brother with the Rector of Piriac. But Jim was far too artful to 
make any confession ; he thought he knew his father well enough to 
make sure that he’d never kill him till he had confessed. Well, 
seeing Jim so obstinate, Peter says to the Priest, “ Thank you, sir, 
all the same, for coming. I’m sorry to have troubled you; but 1 
just wanted to give my son a lesson; and I beg you to be good 
enough to keep the matter quiet. As for you, Jim, the very next 
time I catch you going astray, your fate is sealed, confession 0 rno 
confession ! ” 

“Then he sent him upstairs to bed. The lad, firmly believing as 
his father meant to let him off scot-free, went quietly to sleep. But 
Peter sat up; and as soon as ever he heard Jim snoring, he takes and 
gags him with a handful of tow and a strip of sail-cloth, and binds 
him hand and foot. The poor mother flings herself at her husband’s 
feet and begs him to stay his hand. But Peter only says to her, 
“He's doomed. Come and help me to carry him to the boat.” Of 
course she refuses. So Bend-the-sea carries him alone, ties a big 
stone to his neck, and rows out into the open sea, as far as the rock 
where you saw him. Meantime his poor wife prays her brother-in- 
law to row her after him; and follows him in another boat, crying 
aloud for mercy. She might as well have prayed to a ravening wolf. 
It was a bright moonlight night ; and presently the poor woman saw 
her husband lift the lad from the bottom of the boat and fling him 
overboard. Not a breath of wind was stirring, and she distinctly 
heard the loud splash which told her that her only child was drowned 
—and then nothing! Ah! the sea is a desperate sure prison! Poor 
creature! Theshock killed her. The two brothers had to carry her 
from the boat back to the house; and she died within the week, 
imploring her husband, with her last breath, to burn the accursed 
boat. And burn it he did. After that, he seemed to have lost his 
wits. He knew no more than a madman what he was about. When 
he walked, he reeled and staggered like a drunken man. Then he 
took a journey somewhere, and was away for a fortnight. When he 
came back he went straight to the place where you saw him ; and 
there he has ever since remained, never speaking to any living soul.” 
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AotHor oF ‘ THIrLBY HALL’ AND ‘A BACHELOR’s BLUNDER.’ 





Cuapter XII, 
A LITTLE BIT OF SCANDAL. 


Ir Oswald was distressed by the confirmation of his surmise as 
to the quarter whence Tom had derived five thousand pounds 
he was also interested and to some extent amused by the 
discovery. His part in this, as in most other earthly affairs—in 
all others, he sometimes thought—was that of a bystander. He 
had fallen into the habit of regarding men and things from the 
outside, as one who had no direct personal concern with either, 
but to whom the drama of life was a curious study. He did not 
think highly of the human race; but he was seldom moved to 
wrath against individuals for following their natural tendencies. 
because he felt sure that, as a general thing, they could not help 
it. He liked very well to watch them and to note how far their 
actions accorded with what he imagined to be their respective 
characters. When, as of course frequently happened, one or other 
of them perplexed him by flagrant inconsistencies of conduct, his 
interest in that person became augmented ; and he was beginning 
to find Tom decidedly interesting. He had not as yet come round 
to Lady Hester’s estimate of the man. To borrow or steal five 
thousand pounds from a not very wealthy and utterly inex- 
perienced younger sister is, no doubt, just what a rogue might 
do; but the thing might also be done by others who are not 
precisely rogues. It might be done by a careless, selfish fellow, 
who meant no particular harm to anybody, but whose notions of 
right and wrong were hazy; and it was possible that Tom was 
such an one. It was probable, however, that he was not—for he 
had certain idiosyncrasies which seemed scarcely to belong to 
that type; and this was what made him interesting. What made 
him amusing was the air of modest, cheerful self-approval' that he 
wore during the whole of the day succeeding that of his con- 
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versation with his uncle, and which he surely would not have 
assumed had he guessed how much his uncle knew. 

So Oswald watched him, being for the present quite powerless 
to control or thwart him, and had a quiet laugh or two over the 
spectacle. He would have been greatly surprised if he had been 
told that at the selfsame time Tom was returning the com- 
pliment; yet so it was. ‘That morning a letter, addressed in a 
vulgar clerkly hand, and bearing the Paris postmark, had been 
delivered to Mr. Heywood, who had chuckled over a part of its 
contents merrily. For the letter, which was dated from the 
Grand Hotel, ran as follows: 


“Dear Heywoop,—lI have been attending to business since 
arrival in this city, and anticipate success in extending operations 
of Patent Ventilator Co. here, as in other European capitals. 
The Parisian public is pretty nearly asphyxiated, and so are the 
strangers within its gates. Low-pitched rooms, lighted by gas, 
and stifling restawrants are working havoc with the French nation 
and will cause it to wither from off the face of the earth unless 
some remedy is promptly applied. We will ventilate these people 
out of all resemblance to their present sallow, stunted condition. 
Within two years after the introduction of our beneficent system 
into their midst you will see them waltzing off to Berlin and 
carrying everything before them. That is, supposing that by 
that time we have not extended the same blessing to the 
Germans, as I believe we ought to do; for it is wrong to show 
partiality. 

“T have, as requested by ou, made inquiries about your uncle, 
Mr. Kennedy, who, it seems, is well known over here and in with 
all the best families. They tell me that he is one of the half- 
dozen Englishmen who can speak French. I hear upon good 
authority that he has for some years past had an affaire de coeur 
with a certain Comtesse de Révigny, who has just become a 
widow. Her late husband was a Legitimist; but I believe she 
has never been received with much favour by the Orleans princes 
and their wives, being too frisky in her conduct for that sober set. 
Some foreign royalties, who are less straitlaced, have made a great 
friend of her. She has not much character left—not as much as 
Queen Elizabeth, and very little more than Mary Queen of Scots. 
I understand that she is quite a handsome woman. Many men 
would take a pride in hearing their names coupled with that of 
the Comtesse de Révigny ; but Mr. Kennedy, it appears, is rather 
ashamed of the honour than otherwise; for the reason that, like 
most of you Englishmen (if you will excuse my saying so), he isa 
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good deal of a humbug. I have often had occasion to point out to 
you, my dear Heywood, how useful it is to a man to know of 
something to the disadvantage of those with whom he has 
business relations, and I have no doubt but that your ready 
intelligence will enable you to derive profit from the information 
which I have imparted to you. I am sorry that I have nothing 
worse to report; but your uncle, from what I can gather, must be 
a very circumspect gentleman. 
“Yours truly, 
“Sam’, J. FisHer.” 


“Five thousand pounds sterling (5000/.) is the figure. I can’t 
do it for less and ought not to do it for so little; but you know 
how weak I am when it is a question of doing a service to a 
friend.” 


Tom, as has been said, chuckled over this epistle. Alas! who 
does not chuckle on obtaining evidence of his neighbour's 
peccadilloes? To whom is it not agreeable to reflect, “ Well, I 
may be this, that, or the other; but at all events So-and-so has 
no right to put on airs of superior virtue with me”? Without 
intending to make any such use of his knowledge as was hinted 
at by the cynical Mr. Fisher, Tom might, and indeed did, find it 
welcome. 

Now it came to pass that, early in December, the Pycrofts 
gave a dance. They were good-natured old people, and they 
always did give a dance at that season—a dance at which the floor 
was sticky, the music indifferent, and the supper not quite all that 
could have been wished; yet one at which the neighbours 
commonly enjoyed themselves. Fortunately, not much was 
required in order to provide the neighbours with enjoyment. 
Oswald and Gertrude were invited to this year’s festivity, but 
declined on the plea that they were stillin deep mourning. Tom, 
however, said honestly that he felt in sufficiently good spirits to 
go; and in truthit was hardly to be expected of a man that he 
should remain long in seclusion for the sake of a grandfather who 
had cut him dead during the greater part of his life and had 
considered the claims of relationship to be adequately recognised 
by a miserable legacy of a thousand pounds. So on the appointed 
evening Tom drove over to Croxted, and was warmly received by 
his genial host. 

“Well, Tom—you'll allow me to call you by your Christian 
name, I daresay, considering what old acquaintances we are— 
you’ve been covering yourself with glory, I hear—rescuing young 
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ladies from the flames and restoring children to the arms of their 
distracted parents. Quite a hero of romance, I declare!” 

Tom laughed. “ You were the real hero of the evening,” said 
he generously, turning to Algy. “If you hadn’t come in and 
given the alarm so quietly, I doubt whether one of us at the 
upper end of the room would have escaped alive.” 

Algy roused himself from a trance to say, “Oh!” And then; 
“Tsn’t Miss Heywood coming?” 

“No; she doesn’t think she ought to go into society so soon.” 

“Quite right!” cried old Major Pycroft. “Sorry we are not 
to see her ; but we can understand her feeling, because she was 
really attached to her grandfather. I think it’s a little bit of 
affectation in Oswald’s case, you know. It was notorious that he 
and his father never could get on.” 

“ William !” ejaculated Mrs. Pycroft warningly. 

“All right, my dear. Now, Algy, hadn’t you better find a 
partner for Mr. Heywood? I suppose he knows nobody in the 
room.” 

Mr. Heywood knew Miss Mowbray and was not particularly 
anxious to dance with anybody else; but he submitted with a 
good grace to be introduced to various maidens, and made them 
happy by instructing them in the intricacies of the waltz, as 
danced in Transatlantic circles. Nor did his sense of duty or 
expediency, whichever it might have been, end there; for although 
he danced three times with Stella, and had the good fortune to 
be complimented emphatically by her upon the excellence of his 
step, he did not forget Mrs. Farnaby, who was in some danger of 
being forgotten by others. 

Mrs. Farnaby liked dancing, and was by no means too old to 
dance ; yet, so strange are the notions which prevail in country 
quarters, that most of the dancing young men regarded her as a 
veteran and thought that they were behaving handsomely when 
they asked her for an occasional Lancers. It was, therefore, no 
wonder that her opinion of Tom Heywood, which was already a 
high one, rose by many degrees after she had twice made the 
circuit of the room with him; and it was with sincere sorrow 
that she heard of his impending departure. 

“TI knew you would forsake us before long,” she exclaimed ; 
“that is always the way! If anybody who is at all nice comes 
down here, it is sure to be only for a week or two, at the outside. 
The bores and the fogeys and the frumps take to us at once and 
never leave us until they die.” 

“It is awfully good of you to include me among the nice 
people.” said Tom; “but you haven’t seen the last of me, I can 
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assure you. I shall run down to Bletchingham whenever I can 
get a holiday; and in the meantime you will have my uncle 
Oswald. Isn’t he nice?” 

“Oh, I don’t know,” answered Mrs. Farnaby discontentedly. 
“Yes, I daresay he is nice enough; but one might live near him 
for ten years and never be any better acquainted with him. 
And he is rather a stick—don’t you think so ?—the kind of man 
who never did anything wrong in his life. I must say I don’t 
care about people who have never done anything wrong; I have 
more fellow-feeling with sinners.” 

Tom seemed to be tickled by this speech. ‘“ Perhaps,” he 
remarked, “ Owald has more redeeming vices than you give him 
credit for.” 

“Has he?” inquired Mrs. Farnaby, with quickened interest. 
“Do you know that he has ?” 

“Can you keep a secret?” asked Tom, bending forward and 
lowering his voice almost to a whisper. 

“Of course I can! What has he done? Anything really bad, 
or only p 

“Oh, only the usual thing, I believe,” answered Tom, with a 
laugh. “The lady is a Frenchwoman, rather a personage in 
Parisian society, and the affair has been going on for years.” 

“A married woman?” 

“Naturally. Upon my word, I have no business to be telling 
you this; only it was too good a joke to keep to oneself, and I’m 
sure it will go no farther.” 

“ You are perfectly safe with me,” Mrs. Farnaby declared. “ But 
really now—how horrid of him! It just shows what men are, 
and how little one can judge of them by outward appearances. 
Is she young and pretty? Frenchwomen as so seldom pretty, 
I think. Please tell me all about her.” 

Thus adjured, Tom told all that he knew—which, to be sure, 
was not much—and Mrs. Farnaby was kept wide awake and 
thoroughly amused for the remainder of the evening. 

Throughout the drive home the secret, if such it could be 
called, which had been communicated to Mrs. Farnaby fermented 
and effervesced within her until she felt it to be a matter of 
sheer necessity that Stella should be taken into her confidence. 
Stella was not at all the sort of girl to retail gossip, and it would 
hardly be fair upon her to keep her in ignorance of the character 
of a man with whom she was already intimate. 

So, before bidding her cousin good-night, Mrs. Farnaby sighed 
and murmured: “It is very awkward! I don’t know what one 
ought to do about it.” And, in reply to the question which such 
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a remark could not but provoke, she continued: “ Being in the 
country makes it so much more difficult! In London one might 
leave cards and there would be an end of it; but in the country 
one must either know people or cut them, and what 7s one to 
do when one’s neighbours marry women whose conduct before 
their marriage has been—er—not quite what it should have 
been ?” 

“You are talking about Mr. Kennedy, I presume,” observed 
Stella. 

“My dear Stella, how in the world did you guess that?” 

“Have we a single other unmarried neighbour? Who is the 
improper lady ?” 

“Oh, my dear, I didn’t say improper; although—Well, as you 
have guessed half the truth, I suppose I had better tell you the 
whole. She is a French comtesse—which sounds so respectable, 
doesn’t it? One associates it with white hair and sixteen 
quarterings. But this seems to be one of the modern comtesses, 
who must be quite the wickedest women in Europe, if one may 
judge by the French novels. The affair has been going on for 
ever so long—quite a notorious scandal; and now the husband is 
dead, and if Mr. Kennedy marries her But perhaps he 
won't.” 

“T don’t see that it is any business of ours,” said Stella coldly. 

“Surely you must see that it will become our business if the 
woman settles down at Bletchingham! How disappointing it is 
to be so deceived in a person! I am afraid nearly all men are the 
same. Of course, you may say that they are not bound to betray 
themselves ; but I don’t think they ought to put on such a look of 
sober respectability as Mr. Kennedy does. It reminds me of the 
last thing I heard Mr. Williamson say in his sermon on Sunday 
before I fell asleep—that acting a lie is almost worse than telling 
one.” 

“Tt seems just possible,” remarked Stella, “that somebody 
may have been telling you a lie about Mr. Kennedy.” 

“Oh, dear, no! there can be no question as to the fact. By 
the way, Stella, you mustn’t repeat this to anyone; because I 
promised that it should go no farther.” 

“T certainly shall not repeat it,” answered ‘Stella; “it doesn’t 
interest me at all. What do I care for Mr. Kennedy or his 
behaviour? At the same time, I don’t think you need make your- 
self unhappy by condemning him yet. Slanderous accusations 
are easily brought against anybody.” 

“T am sure Mr. Heywood would be the last man in the world to 
make slanderous accusations. For my own part, I feel very much 
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obliged to him for giving me some insight into his uncle’s char- 
acter.” 

“ And incidentally throwing a little light upon his own. That 
makes the obligation complete. Ill say good-night, Kate, if you 
don’t mind; I’m so sleepy that I can hardly see.” 

And with that, Miss Mowbray retreated into her bedroom, putting 
an end to the colloquy, which had taken place upon the landing. 


Cuapter XIII. 


AT CROXTED PARK. 


Tue prospectus of the Patent Double-Action Ventilator Com- 
pany reached Oswald a few days later, amongst the many seduc- 
tive announcements of a like nature which the post brought to 
him, as it does to everybody. He read it through from beginning 
to end, and thought that it sounded promising; but as he had 
no motive for investing money in the undertaking, he tossed it into 
the wastepaper basket with the rest, merely remarking to his 
nephew in the course of the morning, “ Your company has made a 
start, I see.” 

“Yes,” answered Tom; “and I must follow its example. I 
shall have to leave you before the end of the week. The difficulty 
about the money has been got over.” 

“Oh, really ?” said Oswald, wondering whether a confession of 
the truth was about to be made to him. 

“Yes; the five thousand pounds has been advanced to me by a 
friend whose name I am not at liberty todivulge. I had my doubts 
about accepting the advance, although, between you and me, I am 
as certain of the money being safe as I am of my own existence.” 

“You might have allowed me the privilege which you have 
granted to your anonymous friend,” said Oswald. 

“My dear fellow, I really couldn’t. With all due humility, I 
think I may say that, as far as we have got, you have no right to 
look down upon me. If I had accepted a loan from you, you 
would have begun to look down upon me at once. Now, don’t you 
know that you would ?” 

“That is not a very flattering remark.” 

“ But isn’t it the truth?” 

“Upon my honour, I don’t believe that it is. I should have 
been very glad to be of use to you. More than that, I should 
have felt that I was only doing my duty by being of use to you.” 

“ Ah, I expect I know you rather better than you know your- 
self. I haven’t been too proud to accept your hospitality anyhow, 
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and I shall be delighted to accept it again, if you'll let me run 
down for a week or so at Christmas.” 

Oswald was baffled. A perfectly honest and honourable man 
might speak as Tom was speaking, but would a perfectly honest 
and honourable man allow his sister to risk a part of her fortune 
for his sake? The question is not to be answered by that prompt 
negative which at first sight it seems to call for. Oswald, who 
had himself been summoned up to London for a day to discuss 
sundry business matters with his lawyers, debated it on the 
journey, and was compelled to confess that he really didn’t know. 

During his absence, his nephew and niece rode over to Croxted 
to lunch with the Pycrofts, from whom they had received an invi- 
tation which they were both glad to accept. It is not unlikely 
that one of them may have been a little disappointed at finding 
only Mrs. Pycroft and Mrs. Farnaby in the Croxted Park drawing- 
room, an apartment of the almost forgotten early Victorian type, 
with many mirrors, satin-covered chairs and a Brussels carpet 
which exhibited a design of cabbage-roses and fern-leaves upon a 
white ground. 

“Stella wouldn’t come,” Mrs. Farnaby remarked presently to 
Gertrude. “There are days, as you know, when Stella won’t do 
a single thing that she is asked to do. She sent you her love.” 

If Tom, to whom no such eonsolatory message had been sent, 
felt aggrieved or distressed by Miss Mowbray’s absence, he did not 
look so, and expressed no more regret than politeness required. 
Whatever may have been Tom’s virtues or faults, among the 
former was certainly to be reckoned a ready and cheerful sub- 
mission to the decrees of fate. He at once began making himself 
agreeable to Mrs. Farnaby, while Mrs. Pycroft and Gertrude 
discussed parish matters, until the little Major bustled in, holding 
his watch in his hand. 

“How are you, my dear? How are you, Tom? Ready for 
luncheon, eh? Then we might aswell sit down. No use waiting 
for Algy. He may be here in five minutes or he may not put in 
an appearance before dinner-time. Nobody knows where he is, 
and one can’t wonder at that, because he himself very seldom knows 
where he is. If you'll believe me, he was upon the point of 
lighting a cigarette in church last Sunday, only fortunately his 
mother caught sight of him in time and stopped him.” 

“Algy will be the death of us all with his eternal cigarettes 
one of these days,” sighed Mrs. Pycroft, as she led the way into 
the dining-room. “He smokes all over the house, and when he 
has finished a cigarette he throws it away, without even troubling 
himself to look where it may happen to fall. If it drops into the 
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nearest fireplace no harm is done; one only has an unexpected 
fire lighted, and that helps to air the house. But he is just as 
likely as not to cast it into his dirty clothesbasket or to lay it 
down on the edge of the toilet-table, where it burns a hole. And 
then he has such absurd accidents. Only yesterday he was 
dressing for dinner when he quite forgot what time it was and 
put himself to bed instead. The butler went to call him, but he 
said it wasn’t worth while to get up again. Of course the conse- 
quence was that he woke in the middle of night ravenous; and 
William, hearing him plunging about in the dining-room in search 
of food, tore downstairs with a sword and a revolver, and was 
within an ace of killing him.” 

“The fact of the matter is,” said the Major impressively, looking 
straight at Gertrude as he spoke, “that he ought to marry. I 
have been thinking e 

“William,” interrupted Mrs. Pycroft. 

“Well, my dear, I trust there is nothing improper in saying 
that a man ought to marry. Didn’t you yourself say, this 
morning, that Aley ought to marry?” 

“Yes; but one never knows how you are going to end your 
sentences. Mr. Heywood, do you mean to hunt regularly this 
winter ? ” 

Tom shook his head. “I can’t afford it, my dear Mrs. Pycroft; 
I wish I could! No; I am going up to London in a day or two to 
seat myself upon a high stool and set about earning an honest 
livelihood.” 

“ Dear, dear !” ejaculated the Major; “a fine active fellow like 
you to spend all his days in a stuffy counting-house! What a sad 
pity! I wonder Kennedy allows it.” 

“But it is what Tom himself wishes,” interposed Gertrude 
eagerly. “1am sure no true friend of his would advise him to 
stay here doing nothing.” 

“Gertrude is my good angel,” said Tom, smiling. “She is 
always spurring me on to action; and she is quite right, A country 
life is all very well; but you must have a property of your own 
if you want to find it endurable all the year round. When I have 
made my fortune I shall purchase an estate and settle down upon it.” 

“Tt takes a deuce of a long time to make a fortune,” Major 
Pycroft remarked sapiently. 

“Not if you have a substantial interest in the ventilating 
apparatus of the future. In a couple of years’ time every public 
building in England and the United States will be fitted with 
Fisher’s Patent Ventilator, and before then I hope that my 
administrative talents will have been recognised and rewarded. 
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You ought to have it here, Major Pycroft ; especially if your son 
smokes all over the place, as you say he does.” 

“T don’t see how ventilation is to be combined with immunity 
from draughts,” the Major was beginning ; but he was interrupted 
by a loud clatter of hoofs, which presently died away in the distance; 
and immediately afterwards the butler came in with an alarmed 
face to say; “If you please, sir, Mr. Algernon’s horse has come 
back alone.” 

Mrs. Pycroft gave a little scream; but her husband reassured 
her. “It’s all right, my dear ; he has only fallen asleep and rolled 
off. A man who has lived for weeks together in the saddle, like 
Algy, doesn’t get pitched over his horse’s head on the high road.” 

“ But how do we know that he has kept to the high road? It 
is much more probable that he has been trying to ride over a 
brick wall twenty feet high.” 

The Major scratched his head and made no reply, being unable 
to assign any limit to the possible eccentricities of his son and 
heir; and although he changed the subject, and began to talk very 
loudly and cheerfully, it was evident that he was not quite as free 
from anxiety as he wished to appear. 

However, at the end of a quarter of an hour Algy walked in, 
calm and unhurt, shook hands with Gertrude, nodded to Tom, 
seated himself at the table, and, only in answer to repeated in- 
quiries, explained why he had returned on foot, after having set 
out on horseback. 

“Oh, I see,” said he, “ you thought I had come to grief. No; 
only I met Mr. Williamson in his pony-trap, and dismounted to 
help him with the pony, who had picked up a stone. Then we 
began talking about one thing and another, and I suppose the 
horse got tired of waiting and came home to his stable. Best 
thing he could do, wasn’t it ? ” 

Mrs. Pycroft lifted up her hands. “Isn’t that just like you, 
Algy? Youtossaway a horse as you would toss away a cigarette ! 
You have no consideration for people’s feelings !” 

The young man looked surprised and penitent. “I’m very sorry, 
mother ; but really you mustn’t put yourself into a fright about me 
again. Nothing ever happens to me ; I’ve as many lives asa cat.” 

“H’m!”grunted the Major ; “ but my horses haven’t more lives 
than other people’s horses as far as I know. We shall have to 
engage a keeper of some sort for you, Algy.” Then this very 
indiscreet old man burst out laughing and looked full at Gertrude 
again. “Yes,” said he, “ we shall have to find a keeper of some 
sort or other for this fellow; upon my word, we shall!” 

Fortunately Gertrude was neither a self-conscious nor an easily 
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embarrassed person; otherwise she might not so readily have 
accepted Algy’s somewhat sudden offer, after luncheon, to show 
her a pair of tame kangaroos which he had imported from 
Australia. The Major had taken Tom off to the stables; Mrs. 
Pycroft and Mrs. Farnaby were slowly making for the library, 
where there is every reason to believe that they both promptly 
fell asleep; it was a fine afternoon, and Gertrude thought she 
would rather go out into the fresh air than remain indoors. So she 
and her taciturn companion went their way to the high enclosure 
in the park which had been constructed for the reception of the 
kangaroos, who were discovered sitting upon their haunches and 
contemplating one another gloomily. 

“Poor things!” said Gertrude; “isn’t it rather cruel to keep 
them shut up here?” 

“T suppose it is,” answered Algy, pulling his moustache medi- 
tatively ; “ but what else is one to do with them? We can’t let 
them go bounding about all over the parish ; and if we could, some 
fool or other would be certain to shoot them. If the place had 
been a little bit bigger, I should have liked to turn them down. 
Then they might have increased and multiplied, and we could 
have a kangaroo hunt in due time, which is great sport. Are you 
fond of hunting, Miss Heywood ?” 

“T have had no experience of it,” answered Gertrude; “my 
grandfather had a strong objection to hunting-ladies.” 

Algy was obviously upon the point of saying that, as her grand- 
father was now dead, his objections were no longer of importance, 
but swallowed down the rejoinder and only observed : “ Some ladies 
spend their time worse than they would out hunting. Not you; 
you spend yours better. But I can’t help thinking you are 
altogether exceptional. . 

“Never before in all my life have I been called exceptional,” 
said Gertrude, laughing. “I take it as a great compliment, and I 
wish I could feel that it was deserved.” 

“Qh, you wouldn’t think so, of course ; that’s just it. But it is 
only quite exceptional ladies who do as much good as you do 
among the poor and keep it dark. All the people hereabouts 
swear by you; Mr. Williamson was telling me so this morning. 
That was how my horse came to give me the slip.” 

Gratifying as this ingenuous tribute was, Gertrude could not 
accept it as her due. “Our parish is just like a thousand others,” 
she said, “and I do about as much as the wives and daughters of 
other squires do. Stella is exceptional, if you like.” 

“Oh, Miss Mowbray—yes; she goes in for oddity. It amuses 
her and, I daresay, excites her after a fashion.” Presently he 
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added, in a deliberate, meditative tone, ‘The worst of women in 
general is that they are such humbugs.” 

“That is very unfair!” cried Gertrude, taking up the cudgels 
on behalf of her sex, although it appeared that she was not 
personally included in the above sweeping censure. “Are men 
never humbugs ?” 

“Some of them are; but then you can always tell when a man 
isa humbug. With a women it isn’t so easy.” 

“ What is the infallible test in the case of men?” asked 
Gertrude, somewhat surprised that her very unobservant com- 
panion should express himself so confidently. 

“There isn’t any test that I know of. I can’t explain what I 
mean ; only it’s unmistakable—a sort of look of having something 
to conceal. I have been a good deal in out-of-the-way countries, 
where one’s life is apt to be at the mercy of the fellows whom one 
has to employ, and that has taught me to come to quick conclusions 
about men. I don’t often find myself wrong nowadays, either 
with civilised races or savages.” 

There was a short pause ; after which Algy remarked musingly : 
“ Kennedy is an honest man. So is old Williamson.” 

The inference, as regarded other gentlemen at that time residing 
in the neighbourhood, was a little pointed; and it was, perhaps, 
significant that Gertrude, instead of demanding for her brother 
a place in the short list of honest men which this modern Diogenes 
had succeeded in compiling, hastened to give another turn to the 
conversation by inquiring whether Mr. Pycroft still adhered to 
his intention of remaining permanently at Croxted. 

His reply was a decided and cheerful affirmative. “I should 
have had to stay, whether I liked it or not,” he said; “but now I 
think I shall rather like it.” 

And while Gertrude and he strolled slowly on through the pale 
winter sunlight, under the bare branches of the trees, she was 
given pretty plainly to understand that it was chiefly her 
presence which reconciled her companion to the monotony of 
Surrey. He did not make love to her—he did not know her well 
enough to do that in the unequivocal manner which alone could 
have suggested itself to him—but he showed her that he liked and 
admired her ; and she, on her side, liked him very well. No doubt, 
Algy’s parents, who had agreed that he must marry and that he 
could not do better than marry Gertrude Heywood, would have 
been amply satisfied with such a state of things so far as it went. 

Meanwhile, Major Pycroft and Tom were smoking together 
amicably in the harness-room. To many of us it is almost as 
heavy a trial to be taken through a friend’s stables as to be led 
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into the studio of an artist. What is a conscientious man to say 
at such times? Shall he say what he thinks? But that may be 
rude, and may expose his ignorance besides. Shall he hold his 
tongue? But that is as much as to intimate that he cannot by 
any stretch of politeness bring himself to be complimentary. 
As a matter of fact, he cannot go wrong in employing language 
of extravagant laudation ; but this is difficult to believe, and it 
requires a man of Tom Heywood’s happy audacity to act upon 
such a principle. 

Tom eulogised, without distinction or discrimination, every four- 
legged animal that he saw in the Croxted Park stables ; and the 
consequence was that his host, who from the first had thought him 
a good fellow, now considered him an uncommonly clever one into 
the bargain. The Major had an impression that he himself was 
rather a clever fellow. It was an impression which had cost him 
dearly upon more than one occasion: but as he had never been 
able to trace the connection between cause and effect, he had not 
been cured of it, and was probably incurable. After he had 
conducted Tom into the harness-room and had given him a cigar, 
he said in a careless, casual way, “ About that patent ventilator 
that you were talking of—is it the kind of thing that, in your 
opinion, is likely to pay well?” 

“ Between you and me,’ answered Tom confidentially, “ I expect 
it to pay at the rate of between twenty and thirty per cent. 
Fisher says fifty; but Fisher is always inclined to be over- 
sanguine. It can’t very well fail, because it has been tried and 
found perfect ; and of course we all know that that is more than 
can be said for any other ventilating system in existence.” 

The Major’s eyes glistened. “H’m!—ah!—and is it open to 
the public to take shares?” was his next question. 

“Qh, dear, yes; the company has been registered; and if you 
are disposed to go in for speculation—because of course every 
enterprise of this kind must be called speculative—I daresay I 
could place as much as five thousand pounds for you. More than 
that I shouldn’t like to promise.” 

Then the secretary of the newly constituted company went into 
details which interested Major Pycroft more than they would be 
likely to interest the readers of this narrative. The upshot of it 
was that the Major bewailed his hard luck in that four thousand 
pounds was the utmost amount that he had available for gambling 
purposes. Four thousand pounds at twenty per cent. (to put things 
moderately) is eight hundred a year—no such despicable addition 
to the income of a country gentleman who has just had to grant 
an all-round abatement of twenty-five per cent. upon his rents. 
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“But I wouldn’t for the world take the responsibility of 
advising you to put your money into this concern,” Tom warned 
him. “ Personally, I think very well of the thing; but I can no 
more answer for its success than I can answer for it that the 
weather is going to be fine, though the sky is clear and the glass 
is rising.” 

“My dear fellow,” replied the Major, “Iam not a child. If at 
my time of life I don’t know the difference between a bond fide 
business and a sham, I never shall know. By the way, talking 
of shams, that staid uncle of yours isn’t quite so staid as he looks, 
I hear—eh?” 

Tom knocked the ash off the end of his cigar, shook his head, 
and smiled. ‘“ This comes of letting out secrets to ladies,” said he. 
“Mrs. Farnaby promised not to repeat what I suppose I ought 
never to have told her.” 

“Qh, well, she told her mother, and her mother told me. 
You needn’t be alarmed; we aren’t given to chattering. But, 
between you and me, is he going to marry this woman, do you 
suppose ? ” 

Major Pycroft was one of the most worthy and excellent men 
in England, but, like many other worthy and excellent men, he 
found some amusement and a little gratification in hearing of 
the comparative unworthiness of others. “After all, young 
fellows will be young fellows,” he went on. “I oughtn't 
to have called him a sham, perhaps; and now that he has taken 
up his proper position in his own country he won’t want to go 
running after dubious Frenchwomen any more. At least, we'll 
hope not. No question of marriage we'll hope—what ?” 

Tom was neither unfair nor incautious in his reply ; he narrated 
no more than he had learnt from his Paris correspondent, and 
declared his individual conviction that Oswald was the last man 
in the world to do anything to scandalise the county. Yet the 
impression left upon Major Pycroft’s mind was that his neighbour 
at Bletchingham was a sad dog. 

It is impossible to say whether he would have been relieved or 
disappointed if he had heard the truth about this affair, which 
was simple enough and in no way discreditable to Oswald Kennedy. 
Oswald, when quite a young man, had made, at Paris, the 
acquaintance of the Vicomte and Vicomtesse de Montlucon and 
of their granddaughter Blanche, who at that time was nearly 
eighteen years old and one of the prettiest girls in the Faubourg 
Saint-Germain. She was as innocent as she was pretty, and— 
what is rather unusual in a French débutante—as clever and witty 
as she was innocent. Oswald fell desperately in love with her. 
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When the old Vicomte, who had taken a fancy to him because he 
spoke French so well and had so little insularity of manner, 
invited him to accompany the family on its annual migration to 
the Chateau of Montlucon in Dauphiny, he accepted the invitation 
with delight, and spent in that wild and beautiful province three 
weeks of such perfect happiness that he often afterwards fancied 
that he had had his fair share of earthly bliss. The conduct of 
the Montlucons in allowing their granddaughter to roam about all 
day long in company with a young and handsome heretic was 
certainly strange, and, as they themselves would probably have 
said, had the case not been their own, scarcely convenable. Lady 
Hester Burke, who knew them, as she knew everybody worth 
knowing in Europe, always declared that their object was to 
secure a sober and respectable lover for the young woman who 
was absolutely certain to have lovers of some description or other ; 
but it is a great deal more likely that, regarding Oswald Kennedy 
as an altogether impossible parti, they thought him no more 
dangerous than a groom or a footman. 

However that may be, the announcement of Blanche’s betrothal 
to the Comte de Révigny, a wealthy and more than middle-aged 
personage, surprised no one except the young Englishman, who, 
being thus whirled out of his fool’s paradise into a storm of anger 
and distress, poured forth a declaration of love to the bride-elect. 
This, from the French point of view was decidedly irregular ; 
from the English point of view it was pardonable; but from no 
point of view whatsoever had it a chance of success. Its instant 
and absolute failure, coming at a time of life when the character 
is apt to receive indelible impressions, made Oswald Kennedy into 
the man that he was at twenty-seven. He {had never really 
known Mademoiselle de Montlucon; he had idealised her, as we 
all idealise those whom we love ; and when she told him in one 
and the same breath that she adored him and that she was irre- 
vocably determined to marry M. de Révigny he conceived an 
opinion of human nature at large which was perhaps incorrect. 
It was true enough that the old people would never have consented 
to the marriage of their granddaughter with an alien and a 
heretic; and Mademoiselle de Montlucon may have been well 
advised in entreating her admirer not to attempt impossibilities. 
Whether she was well advised in hinting at future compensations 
for his forbearance is another question. 

In any case, no such compensations were ever claimed or desired 
by him. In after years Madame de Révigny met him in the gay 
world of Paris, of which.she speedily became one of the recognised 

leaders, and, after giving him as much encouragement as it is 
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possible to give, accused him, half mockingly, half reproachfully, 
of being fireproof. 

“Oh, no,” he answered; “I am only burnt out.” 

In one sense he had got over his love for her; in another sense 
he was not likely to get over it to his dying day. Does any one 
ever really get over his first love and his first disillusion? The 
wound heals; but the scar remains. Oswald did not shun the 
company of Madame de Révigny—who soon developed into a 
vulgar, fast woman of that most vulgar and dissolute period of 
French social history, the third Republic—until his indifference 
produced upon her the effect that indifference almost always 
produces. Then, to avoid being either infamous or ridiculous, he 
began to give her a wide berth. In the interim gossip, assisted 
possibly by Madame de Révigny herself, assigned to him a 
position which he had never been ambitious to fill ; and Mr. Fisher, 
in making his report to Tom Heywood, had been guilty neither 
of inaccuracy nor of exaggeration. 

Nor need we accuse Tom and Major Pycroft of conspicuous 
lack of charity in that they at once gave credence to the story 
related to them. At any rate, we may safely leave them to be 
stoned by those who do not promptly and joyfully believe the 
worst of their fellow-mortals. 


Cuarpter XIV. 
OLD MRS. GODDARD, 


Asa general rule, our neighbours know more about our affairs 
than we ourselves know. Oswald, for instance, was ignorant of 
the death of M. de Révigny, which might be considered to be in 
some sense his affair. He did not correspond with his friends in 
Paris, who probably forgot his existence when he was out of 
sight; he seldom thought about Blanche de Révigny, and, as 
matters now stood, it seemed unlikely that their paths would ever 
cross again. When Tom, with a touch of pardonable curiosity, 
asked him whether he did not think of taking a run abroad in the 
course of the winter, he replied unhesitatingly that he had no 
such intention. 

“Tam a country squire,” he said, smiling ; “ country squires 
don’t run abroad during the winter, unless they have sick wives 
or daughters, do they? No; I shall stay where Iam and hunt 
and shoot, like the others.” 

Tom suddenly burst out laughing. “What a martyr you 
look!” he exclaimed. “I don’t know that I ever in my life saw 
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a man who looked so like a martyr as youdo. Why don’t you 
ask a few fellows down to help you with the hunting and shooting? 
That might keep you out of the county asylum for a time, you 
know.” 

“Now that you mention it,” answered Oswald, “ perhaps I 
will.” 

And he took this advice of his nephew’s, who was then upon 
the point of starting for London ; although in truth his weariness 
was not greatly mitigated by the advent of the guests who 
responded to his invitations. Oswald had many acquaintances 
and few friends. The acquaintances who consented to shoot his 
coverts, ride his horses, and play practical jokes upon one another 
after dinner in his house did not interest him particularly, because 
all that there was to be discovered about them could be discovered 
in half-an-hour. Some of them were married, and brought their 
wives, who may or may not have provided amusement for Gertrude, 
but who at any rate furnished her with plenty of occupation. 
None of them remained more than a day or two; so that the 
period during which Bletchingham Hall presented an aspect of 
bustle and gaiety was not a very lengthy one. 

When the last of his succession of visitors had driven away 
from the door, Oswald remarked to his niece, “I think we have 
almost done our duty now. Shall we pause and take breath, or is 
there anybody else whom you would like to ask ?” 

Gertrude shook her head. “There is nobody whom I should 
like to ask,” she answered, “and only Aunt Charlotte whom I 
ought to ask. I don’t think we need go through the form of 
inviting her, because she certainly wouldn’t come.” 

“T can’t imagine a better reason for inviting her.” 

“But if she thought we didn’t want her, she would come.” 

“Then let us not run the risk. If you can put up with this 
solitude a deux, I am content.” 

“You forget that I have always been accustomed to what you 
call a solitude a deuw,” replied Gertrude. 

In truth her present manner of life could hardly be so described 
with accuracy, for there were few days of the week on which 
some pretext or other did not bring Algy Pycroft to Bletchingham. 
He was not exactly a suitor as yet; but he was in a fair way to 
become one, and the neighbourhood at large watched his deliberate 
advances with benevolent interest. 

Oswald was somewhat less fortunate in the matter of companion- 
ship. He was not devoted to field sports, he had very little in 
common with those who dwelt around him, and although people 
liked him well enough, they could not quite make him out— 
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which of course was very much against him. Stella Mowbray, 
the one human being in the county who had aroused his curiosity, 
he scarcely saw at all. Once or twice he met her out hunting ; 
but on those occasions she only acknowledged his presence by a 
bow, and he refrained from calling at the Nest, because he was 
not sure that he would be welcome there. So the days passed 
on in an unbroken, monotonous succession until a sudden sharp 
frost held out some hope of variety by putting a stop to the 
hunting. 

One afternoon Oswald strolled down to the lake to see what 
prospect there was of theice bearing. The air was still and keen, 
the sun was sinking behind the bare trees, and the red glow of 
the western sky seemed to promise a continuance of hard weather. 
Oswald sent a few stones skimming over the frozen surface, and 
then stood upon the margin, with his hands behind his back, in a 
rather melancholy mood. In order to love the country one must 
have spent the first twenty years of one’s life in it. Those whose 
youth has been passed in the atmosphere of cities have not acquired, 
and never can acquire, that peculiar quickness of eye and ear 
which comes from constant and close acquaintance with the woods 
and fields. They see a landscape as a whole; they miss its 
details, and probably would not care much about these if they 
were pointed out to them. By way of compensation, most of 
them have grown more or less familiar with the idiosyncrasies of 
their fellow creatures; and whether the man of cities or the 
rustic has the best of it depends upon whether the study of 
humanity or that of nature be considered the more pleasing. 
Only a few rare individuals are in sympathy with both. 

Now the landscape upon which Oswald Kennedy was gazing 
was not, to him, an attractive one. It was still, mournful, death- 
like. As a winter scene, to be sure, it was successful enough. 
The clear atmosphere which rendered every black twig distinct, 
the smooth, dark expanse of the ice, the rounded outlines of the 
Scotch firs against the lurid sky—all these helped to make up a 
picture upon which the eye could rest with satisfaction for five 
minutes or so; but what Oswald wanted was a little more 
animation in the foreground. At least, he thought at first that 
that was what he wanted; upon further reflection, he was not so 
sure about it. Did he really wish to have his visitors back again ? 
—those singularly inane women ; those youths in knickerbockers, 
who, when they were not flirting with the inane women, were for 
ever explaining why they had failed to bring down a particular 
bird ; those sportsmen of riper years, whose two stock subjects of 
conversation were politics and wine, yet who did not show them- 
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selves to be very great authorities upon either. No; he was 
sincerely glad to be rid of them all. If anything was lacking to 
him—and assuredly something was lacking—it was something 
indefinable. That is a condition of mind which is said to be not 
uncommon with young ladies, and everybody can specify the 
nature of their complaint; but when one is a man, when one ig 
twenty-seven years of age and feels at least ten years older, it is 
perhaps a little bit ridiculous to be troubled with vague yearnings, 
Oswald felt it to be so and laughed at himself inwardly, though 
his face remained dolorous enough. He stood staring at the sky 
and the trees and the ice until at length his pent-up emotions 
found vent in a heartfelt exclamation of, “‘ Oh, how bored I am!” 

A peal of laughter made him start and turn round, when he 
became aware of Stella Mowbray standing close to his elbow. 
She was enveloped in furs; the frosty air had brought a bright 
colour into her cheeks, and her eyes were dancing with merri- 
ment. 

“ Well,” said Oswald, laughing a little too, “ I am glad, at any 
rate, that I have amused you, Miss Mowbray. I’m afraid I can’t 
flatter myself that I have ever succeeded in doing that before.” 

“No,” she answered; “hitherto the laugh has been on your 
side, and I must say that you haven’t spared me. Now it is my 
turn. Not, to be sure, that there is anything so very ludicrous 
in being bored. It is much more ludicrous to bore other people 
with penny-readings, isn’t it ?” 

“Tt may be; but I never said so and never thought so. Be- 
sides which, nobody could be bored by your penny-readings.” 

“The last one was lively, no doubt; but we can’t always end 
up with a conflagration.” And it didn’t seem to me that you 
were particularly enchanted with the “Death of Mirabeau,” or 
Heller’s Tarantelle, or even with Mr. Gamble.” 

“You are rather hard upon me. I have been familiar with 
that dreadful Tarantelle from my earliest boyhood ; I don’t think 
Mr. Williamson a very good reader; and as for Mr. Gamble— 
honestly now, do you believe that anywhere in the wide world 
there breathes a mortal capable of being amused by Mr. 
Gamble ?” 

“Oh, dear, yes ; lots,” answered Stella confidently ; “‘ there were 
plenty of them among the audience that very evening. And 
after all, why not? I think I rather respect people who are 
easily amused. Anyhow, I like them.” 

“On behalf of those who are not very easily amused, may I 
point out that they would be if they could? No one can like 
feeling dull and out of spirits.” 
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“A good many people like to make a pretence of feeling so. 
Not you, though. There was no mistaking the genuineness of that 
ejaculation of yours which I overhead just now. Why are you so 
cruelly bored, if one may ask ? ” 

“T don’t quite know. I suppose because I have nobody to 
talk to here.” 

“ You have Gertrude.” 

“ Yes—I have Gertrude.” 

“She is not the sort of person whom you care very much to 
talk to, I suppose; she is only a nice-minded, kind-hearted, 
honest English girl. But we can’t be all Parisians, any more 
than we can burn the whole place down every time we have a 
penny-reading. Don’t you think you might be less bored if you 
were a little less exacting?” 

“Perhaps so; but if I am exacting, that also is because I can’t 
help it. At the same time, I don’t quite know what I have done 
to deserve the epithet. And if we are to come to personalities, 
night I venture to suggest that you would be happier if you were 
rather more charitable ? ” 

“T can’t admit that I am uncharitable, Mr. Kennedy. I judge 
of people as I find them; I don’t listen to gossip, or believe in it. 
And I wasn’t condemning you; I was only trying to account for 
your being bored.” 

“Thanks; but you don’t seem quite to have got to the root of 
the matter, somehow. Are you yourself never bored?” 

The girl laughed. “Not in the way that youare, I think,” she 
answered; “but if by being bored you mean being disheartened 
and disgusted, and feeling as if everything was unsatisfactory, I 
sometimes am. I want to be of some use in the world, I want to 
make these people respect themselves and hate to be beholden to 
the men and women whom they call their betters ; but it is uphill 
work, and I have powerful influences to contend against—yours 
amongst the number. You have been distributing money right 
and left, I hear.” 

“What would you have me do, when everybody, from the 
parson downwards, comes and asks me for it ?” 

“You might perhaps take the trouble to inquire into the merits 
of a case before you put your hand into your pocket. But of 
course you won’t. According to you, it wouldn’t be the least 
worth while. Your view is that the human race is altogether 
corrupt, that neither you, nor I, nor anybody else can do anything 
serious towards reforming it, and that really, upon the whole, it 
doesn’t much signify.” 
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“Oh, that is my view, is it? I wonder how you know that is 
my view.” 

“You are not at any great pains to conceal it, are you? I 
don’t mind your despising the rich; but when youshow your con- 
tempt for the poor by tossing them a handful of money, without 
asking whether they need it or not, you make them despise them- 
selves. I suppose you will allow that that is so, though you may 
not think it much of an evil. Now, there! ”—she broke off sud- 
denly, pointing towards the edge of the wood near which they 
were standing—“ there is just an instance of what I mean.” 

Oswald strained his eyes to follow the direction of her fore- 
finger, and said: “I see an old woman hobbling along under a 
load of sticks, and apparently anxious to avoid observation. I 
presume that they are my sticks, and that she has been help- 
ing herself to them; but I solemnly declare that I never 
gave her leave to do so. I can lay my hand on my heart and 
say that I am innocent of the moral degradation of that old 
woman.” 

Stella, without heeding his disclaimer, lifted up her voice and 
called out, “Dame Goddard, come here!” 

The old woman, to whom this summons was addressed, increased 
her pace, but did not change her course until she was arrested by 
a second cry of, “ Dame Goddard, do you hear me? Come here 
immediately!” Then slowly, reluctantly, and in obedience 
perhaps to that servile instinct which Stella so strongly depre- 
cated, she turned and approached, staggering beneath her load, 
and muttering under her breath what did not appear to be pre- 
cisely benedictions. 

As she drew nearer, these murmurings took a more articulate 
shape. “I ain’t done no wrong; no, that I ain't! Old Squire 
he says to me, times and agin, says he, ‘ Missus Goddard,’ he 
says, ‘ you take what sticks you finds layin’ about, and welcome,’ 
he says. And gives me a shillin’ every time he see me, he did. 
‘Because,’ says he, ‘ you're a pore, ’ard-workin’ woman, Missus 
Goddard,’ says he, ‘and——’” 

“Now, Dame Goddard, what is the use of telling such silly 
falsehoods? Old Mr. Kennedy never gave you leave to gather 
sticks, much less logs like those, and he was far too sensible to 
give you money, because he knew very well how it would be spent 
if he did. The truth is that you can no more resist pilfering than 
your grandson can resist poaching; though you have both of you 
promised me often enough to amend your ways.” 

The old woman slowly rolled her burden off her shoulders and 
cast it at Oswald’s feet. “Take ‘em then!” said she sullenly. 
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“Cord ain’t yourn, any way; but my pore old fingers is too stiff 
with cold to loose it.” 

“ Really,” said Oswald, repressing an inclination to laugh, “I 
don’t think I want them, thank you; and as you have taken the 
trouble to tie them up, you may as well keep them for this once. 
But Miss Mowbray is quite right; you have no business whatever 
to take what doesn’t belong to you. Complaints have been made 
to me about this picking up of dead wood, and I warn you that if 
you are caught at it and get into trouble, I shall not befable to 
interfere on your behalf. Perhaps you will give your grandson a 
hint to the same effect.” 

The old woman looked doubtfully down at her bundle. “ Might 
ha’ spoke sooner,” said she in a sulky tone. “Dunno as I can 
hist it up agin now.” 

Oswald took a pull at the cord. ‘Good heavens!” he ex- 
claimed, “ how did you ever manage to carry such a weight as 
that? I'll help you up with it—or rather—vwell, upon my word, 
I think I had better carry it for you myself.” 

He looked hesitatingly at Stella, who preserved an“ unmoved 
countenance. “If you are going home,” said he, “ perhaps we 
might all walk as far as the village together.” 

She nodded, with compressed lips, but when Oswald, bending 
under his heavy fagot, stepped forward beside her, her self-control 
gave way, and she burst into a second fit of irrepressible laughter. 
Oswald also laughed, a little less heartily. 

“ What do I look like?” he asked. “A benevolent landowner, 
giving aid to the poor and aged, or a perfect fool, assisting thieves 
to remove his own goods from his own premises? ” 

“Tm sure I don’t know what you look like,” answered Stella, 
still chuckling ; “ but you look very funny. 

“Tf that is all,” said Oswald, “I believe I am old enough not to 
care.” 

So these two trudged across the park together and had a 
pleasant walk, notwithstanding the encumbrances of a load of 
wood and of the society of old Mrs. Goddard, who from start to 
finish never ceased mumbling remarks which, as far as could be 
gathered from the manner of their intonation, were neither 
grateful nor complimentary. Stella had never liked Oswald so 
well as she did during that brief quarter of an hour; and it is a 
pity that her interview with him ended less auspiciously than it 
had begun. Dame Goddard knew not what to make of the strange 
experience through which she was passing. Why should the 
Squire carry her bundle for her? She could carry it well enough 
herself, when once it was upon her back. Upon the whole, she 
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was inclined to suspect him of making game of her, and did not 
understand what he meant by it. Half-a-crown, now, she could 
have understood; and when that coin was surreptitiously pressed 
into her hand by Oswald, as he deposited his burden at her cottage 
door, she disconcerted him greatly by bursting forth into voluble 
eloquence. 

“The Lord bless you, sir, and grant you long life and ’appiness 
and a good wife to keep ’ouse for you and be the mother of your 
children! And you won’t have fur to seek neither. Bless her 
pretty face! she speaks ’ard, but she acts kind, as I knows well. 
The blessings of a pore old woman upon you both!” &c., &e. 

This was dreadful; and there was no pretending not to hear it. 
Judging by Mrs. Goddard’s previous demeanour, Oswald had 
imagined that she would pocket her guerdon silently and thank- 
lessly ; but nothing is more dangerous than to count upon 
consistency of conduct. 

Stella, with her chin in the air, said: ‘Dame Goddard, you are 
a very silly and impertinent old woman, and I am afraid you will 
also be a very tipsy old woman before you go to sleep. Good- 
night, Mr. Kennedy; you are evidently incorrigible, and I do 
wish you would go and spend your money in Paris, where you 
wouldn’t be as bored as you are here, and where you would 
probably do less mischief.” 

She walked away so fast that Oswald, who had thought of 
offering to escort her home, did not venture to thrust his company 
upon her, but pursued his own homeward way with a curious 
elation of feeling which he was unable to account for and which 
assuredly nothing had occurred to warrant. 


Cuapter XY. 


A NEW LOVE AND AN OLD LOVE. 


INTROSPECTION, as we are all told ad nauseam, is the foible, not to 
say the curse, of the present generation; yet what is to some 
extent consolatory is that, in spite of all our self-searchings, we 
have not lost the blessing of self-deception. We are happy or 
unhappy, we know not wherefore, and in nine cases out of ten it is 
far better not to know: let us be satisfied with the remarkable 
insight which we possess into the causes of our neighbours’ weal 
or woe. Oswald Kennedy had perhaps fallen in love, or at any 
rate was likely to fall in love, with Stella Mowbray; but he was 
not in the least aware of this, and a very plausible explanation of 
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the improvement in his spirits was to be found in the circumstance 
that, as he said, he had discovered somebody to talk to. That he 
did not get a great many opportunities of talking to her added, no 
doubt, to the value of the discovery ; for who cares about what 
he can have for the asking? Miss Mowbray was very sparing of 
her visits to Bletchingham, and when she went there, it was to 
see Gertrude. Consequently, she so timed her calls that the 
master of the house was usually absent when she arrived, though 
he sometimes came in before she went away. The few remarks 
with which she honoured him on these occasions always stimulated 
his curiosity, frequently tickled his sense of humour, and every 
now and then provoked his admiration. He had known intimately 
a great many women in his life, but, from having lived so much 
abroad and having associated almost exclusively with a certain 
class, he had never met any one like Stella Mowbray, and he was 
for ever wishing to see more of her. 

When, shortly before Christmas, Tom Heywood reappeared 
upon the scene, the relations between Bletchingham Hall and the 
Nest became closer. Tom’s admiration for Miss Mowbray was 
undisguised (his uncle often wondered whether Tom habitually 
disguised nothing or everything), and she, on her side, certainly 
seemed to meet his advances with a cordiality which she did not 
display towards everybody. But in truth the popularity of this 
middle-aged young man was all but universal. Upon Algy 
Pycroft, as we have seen, he had failed to produced a favourable 
impression ; but this was his sole failure in the entire neighbour- 
hood, unless Oswald, whose judgment was still held in suspense, 
might be counted asone. That Tom was a very fair game-shot 
has already been mentioned ; he now proved himself to be also an 
admirable and fearless horseman. Oswald, who, as in duty bound, 
had purchased a few hunters, was very glad that his nephew 
should ride them for him; and thus it came to pass that the 
members of the Surrey hunt recognised the advent among them 
of a stranger whose manners were as cheery and amiable as his 
performances were entitled to respect. As a general rule, we 
value others upon their proficiency or the reverse in the pursuits 
which we ourselves affect. Some of us cannot help being 
prejudiced against a man who has no ear for music; some have a 
poor opinion of those who do not know how to wield a cricket-bat, 
and, strange though it may seem, experience proves that there are 
literary men who cannot manage to get on with the people who 
never open a book. Not unnaturally, therefore, Tom made many 
friends in the hunting-field, conspicuous among whom was Sir 
John Heaviside, a sporting baronet who, unfortunately for himself, 
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could not ride under fifteen stone, and whose prowess across a 
country was not, for that reason, what it had been some twenty 
years back. 

“T’ll tell you what, Heywood,” said he, one evening, as the two 
men were jogging homewards together, “I wish you would ride 
my horse Corky in our steeplechase the week after next. He’s 
an ungenerous brute and he wants riding; but he can stay for 
ever, and, with you up, I believe he ought about to win.” 

“All right,” answered Tom, after a moment’s consideration ; 
“T don’t mind. It’s the brown horse, I suppose.” 

“Yes. He isn’t up to my weight; but I haven’t parted with 
him, because he is really worth more than anybody would think, 
after seeing me on his back; and if he pulls this thing off, I’ve 
no doubt I shall be able to get his full value out of somebody.” 

“ Well, I'll do the best I can for you,” said Tom. “Is it a stiff 
course ? ” 

“Oh dear, no! Only you must know your mount; because, as 
I tell you, he’s a queer sort of customer. Come and dine with us 
on Tuesday and stay the night, and then you can ride him next 
day, if you will.” 

This was not the only invitation to dine and spend the night 
which Mr. Heywood received from appreciative fellow-sportsmen ; 
nor was it in the hunting-field alone that his merits met with 
recognition. It is often asserted that a man whom women like is 
not a man whom men like; yet, as everybody knows, there are 
exceptions to this rule, and Tom Heywood was one of them. The 
ladies of Surrey, both old and young, found him delightful, and, 
indeed, would have been very ungrateful if they had not found him 
so. Perhaps it was his boyishness that charmed them most; but 
in any case they could hardly have failed to be flattered by the 
evident pleasure which he took in talking to them, and the 
interest which he displayed in their several hobbies. Ladies in 
general think (and they are not wrong) that men are more selfish 
than they. When they find a man putting himself to genuine 
inconvenience to oblige them they set him down asa rara avis, and 
he may safely count upon their good word until he begins to 
devote himself too ostentatiously to a single member of their sex. 

“ What a good fellow that nephew of yours is!” exclaimed Mr. 
Williamson, meeting Oswald one morning—“a capital fellow! 
Would you believe that for the last two days he has been hard at 
work from morning to night, assisting to decorate the church for 
Christmas? And I must say that, during all the years I have 
been here, it has never been half so well done. It isn’t everybody, 
mind you, who would give up a day’s hunting for the sake of 
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helping a lot of girls with wreaths and crosses. My daughter tells 
me that he has been quite indefatigable, and that he has suggested 
ideas which would never have occurred to them, but for him.” 

“T am very glad to hear it,” answered Oswald, whose con- 
servatories had furnished the flowers with which this alleged 
success had been achieved. “Virtue is its own reward; but 
perhaps in this instance Tom’s virtue has been to some extent 
rewarded also by the society of the decorators.” 

Mr. Williamson looked a little displeased; he thought that 
rather a shabby sort of thing tosay. “My daughter,” he remarked, 
“is over thirty years of age, and—and—well, I think Mr. Heywood 
has been very good-natured and that we are all much indebted to 
him. Of course there is Miss Mowbray; but really a church is 
hardly the place However, it is very likely that your 
nephew may enjoy being associated in good works with Miss 
Mowbray. Why should he not?” 

“Why not, indeed ?” responded Oswald ; “I really think that I 
should enjoy it myself.” 

Nevertheless, as he walked away, he became aware that, how- 
ever legitimate Tom’s enjoyment might be, his own enjoyment in 
the suggested association of his nephew with Miss Mowbray was 
tar from being complete. A few weeks back he had contemplated 
with equanimity the possibility of a match which could not be 
called unsuitable; but reflection had caused him to change his 
mind. Tom was too old for Miss Mowbray ; his views of life were 
not in the least the same as hers; it was no undue disparagement 
of him to say that he was unworthy of her. ‘“ But women are so 
inexplicable and unreasonable,’ mused Oswald, “that one can 
never tell what fate they will choose for themselves. I wonder 
whether she really cares for him! I wonder whether he really 
cares for her, or only for her money!” 

For the solution of doubts as to the motives and sentiments of 
our fellow-creatures the best of all prescriptions is that of 
dispassionate personal inspection. It was early in the afternoon 
when Osweld gave utterance to the ejaculations above recorded, 
and it seemed quite right and proper that he should proceed to 
the parish church and inquire whether more flowers were needed. 

He reached his destination in time to assist at the display of a 
fresh accomplishment possessed by his versatile relative. The 
decorations were finished; the church had been made to look as 
pretty as an ecclesiastical structure dating from the last century 
can be made to look; and Tom, seated at the organ, was en- 
chanting a female audience with some brilliant operatic selections. 
Grouped around him, in postures indicative of rapt attention and 
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admiration, were Mrs. Farnaby, Miss Williamson, and other 
ladies from the neighbourhood. Stella Mowbray, sitting all by 
herself on one of the benches in the nave, her chin supported by 
her hand, might have been enchanted by the performance or 
indifferent to it. Her attitude would have accorded with either 
hypothesis, and the only way to find out what she was thinking, 
was to ask her. 

So Oswald slipped noiselessly into a place just behind her, bent 
over her shoulder and whispered: “ How do you like this com- 
bination of the sacred and the profane, Miss Mowbray?” 

She started violently, frowned, and then smiled. “Don’t you 
hate people who make you jump?” she exclaimed. Then breaking 
into the middle of his apologies: “No; I don’t object to profane 
music in church, if that is what you mean. Music is music, and 
if it is beautiful it can’t be out of place, I think. But I don’t 
think I like Mr. Heywood’s playing.” 

Oswald could not for the life of him help being pleased by this 
announcement, though he felt a little ashamed of himself for 
being pleased. “It seems to me,” said he impartially, “ that 
Tom plays uncommonly well. 

“Oh, yes, he plays uncommonly well.” After remaining silent 
for a few seconds she rose abruptly. ‘Shall we go outside ?” she 
asked, “I am tired of sitting here.” 

Oswald followed her willingly enough down the aisle and out 
into the little churchyard, which she crossed. There was a lych- 
gate at the entrance, with a bench, where she seated herself, 
while he remained standing, with his elbow resting upon the top 
of the gate. 

“No,” she repeated decisively, “I don’t like Mr. Heywood’s 
playing. To my mind it is characteristic.” 

“Ts that a reason for disliking it?” 

She looked up with that half-distrustful, half-defiant air which 
she so often assumed in speaking to Oswald. “If it is charac- 
teristic that would be a reason for disliking him,” she answered, 
“but perhaps it isn’t. I suppose you will laugh at me as usual, 
yet I don’t know that my little theory is more laughable than 
another. Nowadays it is the fashion to listen with the most 
profound respect and interest to surmises grounded upon 
phrenology or palmistry or handwriting, and why shouldn’t as 
good a clue to character be given by a musical performance ?— 
always supposing that the performer has a certain degree of 
technical skill.” 

“In what way does Tom’s playing seem to you characteristic ?” 
asked Oswald curiously. 
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“Well,” she answered, with some hesitation, “so far as the 
theory is worth anything, it would show that his is the playing 
of a rather deceitful person—of a sham, in fact. He himself 
doesn’t feel or understand the composition, and he doesn’t render 
it in an honest straightforward way, so as to let other people put 
their own meaning to it. He tries very hard to convey the idea 
that he sees something which he doesn’t see—and the trick fails.” 

“Tt doesn’t seem to have failed, so far as Mrs. Farnaby and 
Miss Williamson are concerned,” observed Oswald. 

“That is because neither of them really cares for music. They 
know that he can play difficult passages, and that is what they 
admire.” Presently she added: “Mr. Kennedy, I wish you 
would tell me what you think of Mr. Heywood. You needn’t 
unless you like, but I should be glad if you would.” 

The request sounded very significant, and Oswald was sorely 
tempted to make a reply which Tom would hardly have considered 
friendly. However, as he was essentially a gentleman, he put 
the temptation away from him, and said: “I haven’t come to any 
definite conclusion about him, but so far my impression of him is 
that he is a kind-hearted, devil-may-care sort of fellow. If he is 
ever deceitful, I should think that would be because he deceives 
himself.” 

“My impression of him is rather different,” remarked Stella, 
“but I may be wrong and you may be right—time will show. 
Meanwhile, at the risk of doing mischief, I want to tell you that 
this kind-hearted, devil-may-care fellow has been spreading 
rather disagreeable reports about you.” 

Oswald looked vexed; he guessed at once to what she must be 
alluding. “I hope,” said he gravely, after a pause, “that you 
have not accepted these reports as true.” 

“TI? Qh, as I said to you the other day, I never pay attention 
to gossip. Besides, it is no affair of mine, one way or the other. 
I told you this because nobody else is likely to tell you, and 
because it seemed only fair that you should be warned. Whether 
Mr. Heywood is devil-may-care or not, I don’t know, but it strikes 
me that if he were kind-hearted he would hold his tongue.” 

A few minutes of silence followed, after which Oswald said: 
“Of course you are speaking of the past; the most inveterate 
scandalmonger couldn’t find much to say about my present life— 
good, bad, or indifferent. Well, there have been episodes in my 
past life which I don’t greatly care to talk about, but I should 
not be ashamed of your knowing any of them. Do you believe 
that?” 


She raised her eyes to his, while her colour deepened slightly. 
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“Yes,” she answered, “I believe you.” And then, with a laugh: 
“Although I haven’t heard you play the organ yet, I am in no 
danger of mistaking you for a deceitful person.” 

Now a perfectly disinterested auditor might probably have 
conjectured from the course which this conversation had taken 
that the deceitfulness or otherwise of Mr. Thomas Heywood was 
not the point with which the speakers were chiefly preoccupied ; 
and certainly as regarded one of them the disinterested auditor 
would have been in the right. Oswald cared not one jot what 
Tom might say or think about his relations with Madame de 
Révigny (for he had become quite accustomed to hearing them 
treely hinted at in other circles), but he cared a great deal what 
Stella might think, and perhaps that was why it suddenly flashed 
across him that he cared more for Stella Mowbray’s good opinion 
than for anything else in the world. 

It may be that this discovery—which, to be sure, was a some- 
what startling one—deprived him for the moment of his usual 
command of countenance, and Stella, who was still looking 
straight into his face, may have seen more there than he intended 
her to see; for she rose at once, saying hurriedly: “I must go 
back into the church now; there are a few finishing touches to 
be put to the font. Good-bye.” 

“Good-bye,” he answered, and, with a shake of the hand, they 
parted. 

He did not protest against his dismissal and follow her into 
the church, as he might have done. The truth was that he had 
no wish to follow her. He wanted to be alone and to think over 
this strange thing that had befallen him. Because it really was 
a very strange and most unexpected thing. Years before, he had 
made up his mind that he could never fall in love again. He had 
had his share of that experience and had learnt his lesson, he had 
thought; he was not likely to be fooled a second time. Yet love, 
like the measles, is a malady against which one attack is no 
infallible preservative ; and a fine, healthy distrust of womankind 
in general has seldom been known to save a man from falling 
under the sway of one woman in particular. Indeed, disbelief in 
the general is apt, if anything, to promote a too credulous belief 
in the particular. Oswald knew this, and said so to himself; he 
knew that Stella Mowbray might be a flirt or a vixen, and that 
his inclination to attribute to her every virtue under the sun was 
as absurd as possible. But he knew also that he loved her; and 
when once that folly has been admitted, what use is there in 
trying to be wise? After a very few minutes he gave up trying. 
“J am an ass,” he muttered, “and I don’t care! I would a 
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thousand times rather be an ass than not. I don’t suppose she 
cares two straws for me; but she can hardly care for Tom, or she 
would never have spoken of him as she did. There isa chance 
for me, and I'll take it.” 

It is natural and human on the part of those who fall in love 
to persuade themselves that they have never really been in love 
before, and Oswald, it must be confessed, did make this attempt. 
Being, however, a somewhat exceptionally honest man, he soon 
abandoned it. “No,” said he to himself, “that won’t do. I did 
at one time feel about Blanche just as I feel now about somebody 
else. It can’t be helped; but it certainly seems very extra- 
ordinary.” He thought of Madame de Révigny as he had seen 
her last, at a crowded Paris reception, with bare—very bare— 
shoulders, an artificial complexion, and diamonds for which ill- 
natured people declared that her husband had never paid; and 
he asked himself whether it was to a creature of that sort that a 
man in possession of his senses could give a lifelong devotion. 
Nay, would any sane man think of taking Madame de Révigny as 
a fair type of her sex? From this point of view, it looked as if, 
by falling in love with Stella Mowbray, he might have recovered 
his senses, instead of losing them, which was a consolatory 
reflection. In due course of time, his musings brought him to 
the village, and while he was slowly making his way along the 
road which traversed it, a smart carriage, with a powdered foot- 
man on the box, dashed past him. In this carriage was seated a 
lady, dressed in black, who, on catching sight of him, uttered a 
shrill cry and called to the coachman to stop. An instant later 
she had sprung to the ground and was advancing towards him 
with outstretched hands. 

“Oswald,” cried she, in French, “ Oswald, my friend, congratu- 
late me! Iam free!” 

Now this lady, though generally accounted clever, had never 
been famous for the possession of great tact. Her form of 
greeting would not, under any circumstances, have been in the 
best possible taste; still it may be conceded that if the person 
addressed found it nothing short of revolting, that was owing to 
special circumstances not within her knowledge. Also he did 
not much like her calling him by his Christian name—a fa- 
miliarity which she had only permitted herself on one or two 
previous occasions. 

He took for an instant one of the hands which she so generously 
extended to him, saying rather coldly: “ You are the last person 
whom I should have expected to meet in England, Madame de 
Révigny.” 
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“T might return the compliment,” answered she, with a shrill 
laugh. ‘ Poor Oswald! you were never meant to live the life of a 
hobereau. As for me, I am on a visit to Lady Riskleigh, whose 
acquaintance I made at Nice last year—charming, quite charming! 
You know her, I believe; she is one of your neighbours.” 

“T have met her,” said Oswald, who did not think the very fast 
lady alluded to charming at all; “she is hardly one of my 
neighbours. Riskleigh Towers, as you will have discovered this 
afternoon, is separated from us by twelve miles of heavy road, and 
I doubt whether her ladyship spends two months out of the year 
there.” 

Madame de Révigny shrugged her shoulders. ‘“Candidly, I 
should regret having to spend one month there myself. It has, 
however, the advantage of being within a drive of your rather 
melancholy abode, from which I have just come, You will find 
my card and a note when you go home. Your reception of an old 
friend might be warmer ; but you were always a little chilling. 
All this time I am waiting for your congratulations.” 

“T am afraid it is out of my power to express them. Do what 
one will, the prejudices of one’s childhood and one’s race cling 
about one, and in this country we never congratulate people upon 
the death of their husbands or wives. We should think it quite a 
breach of good manners to do so.” 

Madame de Révigny broke into a laugh—the hard screaming 
laugh of the modern fashionable Parisienne. These ladies, in 
discarding the wit and the manners of their predecessors, seem to 
have lost also the high-pitched, well-bred voices which used to 
belong to the French aristocracy. “Iam not without my faults,” 
said she, “‘ but I do not remember to have ever been accused of 
hypocrisy. You will hardly expect me to weep bitter tears over 
the memory of M. de Révigny—you, of all people!” 

“Tam not exacting. My impression is that you are not given to 
shedding tears over the memory of anybody or anything.” 

“You are very unforgiving and a little unjust, How do you 
know what tears I may have shed in private? To the outside 
world one has no business to exhibit swollen eyes and a red nose. 
As for my memory, it is perhaps as good as yours. Do you not 
think that my presence here to-day proves that?” 

The conversation threatened to take an embarrassing turn. 
“Do you wish me to flatter myself, madame,” asked Oswald, 
smiling, “ that Iam a sufficiently strong magnet to attract you 
to Surrey! I think you would be the first to laugh at me if I 
were fatuous enough to accept such a compliment. Still, since 
you were here, it was kind of you to give yourself the trouble of 
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calling upon me, and I regret very much that I was not at home 
to receive you.” 

Madame de Révigny lowered her voice to a whisper. ‘“ You 
will not forgive?” she murmured. 

“Pardon me ; I have long ago forgiven—and forgotten. There 
are certain memories which will not answer readily when you call 
for them. Let us allow them to sleep; and let us be friends. 
Will you?” 

“Qh, for that—no! We must be a good deal more than friends 
or a good deal less, For my part, I do not promise to become 
more. You have a cold heart and detestable manners; but what 
gives me an interest in you is that you are the only man who has 
ever been able to resist me. Am I sufficiently frank ?” 

“That, madame, depends entirely upon whether you mean what 
you say. I prefer to believe that you do not, and that you will 
be contented with the right which you undoubtedly possess to 
include me in the list of your past captives. You have not, I 
presume, the pretension or the wish to keep all those unfortunates 
in captivity for life.” 

Madame de Révigny replied by a brief and pertinent query. 
“Who is the woman?” she asked. 

“The woman ?” 

“ Yes, my friend; you need not attempt to deceive me. You 
have been rude to me many times before; but that was because 
you were angry and hurt. You are neither angry nor hurt now; 
you only want to get rid of me. Who is she?” 

Now at this juncture it came to pass that the church-decorators, 
having finished their labours, came strolling through the village 
in a body. Lady Riskleigh’s smart carriage could not but 
attract their attention; they passed close beside it; they took 
stock of it; and they also had a good look at the lady and 
gentleman who were talking together in French on the footpath. 
Oswald raised his hat and felt himself changing colour as he did so. 
He was conscious that Stella glanced at him curiously; he was 
conscious, too, of the scrutiny of his companion, who, almost before 
the group was out of earshot, exclaimed, with another loud laugh, 
“What a dramatic answer! I congratulate you, though you 
refuse to congratulate me. I assume that your fiancée is the 
dark girl, not the blonde lady of a certain age. Personally I 
should prefer the blonde, because she appears to have the better 
temper ; but it is for you to choose.” 

“T assure you,” said Oswald, “that neither of those ladies is my 
Jiancée, nor, so far as I can see, likely to become so.” 

“< Qué vivra verra!’ Well I must not keep the horses standing 
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any longer. Charmed to have had so delightful an interview! 
Adieu, my dear Oswald, or rather au revoir. For I am not going 
to leave England just yet, and I console myself with the hope of a 
future meeting.” 

She got into the carriage and was driven away, waving her 
gloved hand. 

“ And that,” thought Oswald, as he watched her out of sight, 
“ig the woman whom I once was in love with! I wish Miss 
Mowbray hadn’t seen her!” 
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ob structions, and bring about all that is re quire d. No female should be without them. is no medicine to 
found to equal BEECHAM’S PILLS for removing any obstruction or irregularity of tb It taken accord- 
ng to the directions given with each box, they will soon restore females of all ages t ad robust healtu. 
fhis has been proved by thousands who beve tried them, and found the benefits which a d by their use. 


For a Weak Stomach, Impaired Digestion, and all Disorders of the Liver, they : “MAGIC,” ani a 
few v doses will be found to work wonders on the most important organs in the human m They strengthen 
the whole muscular a restore the long-lost complexion, bring back the keen edge of te, and arouse inw 
«tion, with the rosebud of health, the whole physical energy of the human frame. These. “FACTS” testified 
continually by members of all — of society, and one of the best guarantees to the nervous and debilliated is, 
GEECHAM’S PILLS have the J wargest Sale of any Patent Medicine in the World. 
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epeumler QUININE 
OF SMOOTH, #4 WHITE, . 
snewagones = iia io ‘ ‘Sunibuen, =. ée., AND 
seit: u , or HARD WATER | R 0 N 
rake sang pe y ne af “s age 4“ the only gen ne 


OMPLERION # should ever ¢ withont it, ») 6 Bottles GREAT NER VE STRENGTH! 
php of the Ye wy ey whew Shin Sold 


*REAT MENTAL STRENGTH 
ofthete ul al kverywhere. G GREAT DIGESTIVE STRENGTH 





Promotes Appetite, Cures Dyspepsia, Hysterd 


VM BERTHAM Nervous Complaints, General Debility. 





PURE MALT VINEGAR, 


In imperial pint and quart bottles, 


IS SOLD BY ALL GROCERS AND ITALIAN WAREHOUSEMEN. : 
CAUTION.—The names of CROSSE & BLACKWEL 


are on the labels and “me of mes bottles. 
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